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PREFACE. 


Tue editor of a magazine may be compared to a marionette 
show-man, who disposes his little figures, and makes them 
bow and dance to his audience, while he himself is concealed 
from view; or to an organ-blower, who is seldom seen, and 
seldomer thought of, but who supplies the wind, without which 
the organist would finger the notes in vain; or to the maker of 
a savoury dish, who skilfully puts together his ingredients, and 
serves them in perfection, the debicious result being discussed 
without much thought of him who has so creditably performed 
his part. If the present volume be acceptable to those who 
peruse it, we, who have been working unseen, are well content, 
and amply rewarded. 

Commencing, as we now do, a new series of this old-estab- 
lished periodical, and thus beginmng a new era, which, in the 
good providence of God, we trust may be a long and useful 
one, it is fitting that we address & few words to our readers. 

Our motto indicates our aim. We seek to lead our young 
friends “ Upward ’’—upward to God, to virtue, to holiness, to 
religious decision. Shall we seek in vain? Did all young 
persons know the real, the unspeakable joy of an early con- 
secration to the Saviour, they would be saved much bitterness 
of heart, and many regretful reflections. When practical 
piety is exemplified in youth, what essential aid it is in the 
journey through life! We often think that a great reason for 
many not avowing themselves on the Lord’s side, is a feel- 
ing of shame. But why should this be? The Jews of old 
were not ashamed of their name and profession. Mahomedans 
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are not ashamed of their worship. The poor ignorant idolaters 
are not ashamed of their practices. And shall we, who have 
the glorious light of the Gospel, be ashamed of it? An early 
devotion to the Lord will do much to prevent this. And when 
the Holy Spirit touches the heart, it will be found that in the 
religion of Jesus there is everything to attract an ardent and 
aspiring mind. 

We seek to lead our young friends “ Onward’’—onward in 
intelligence, usefulness, thoughtfulness. So far from religion. 
being inimical to the cultivation of our minds, and the employ- 
ment of our highest powers, as some persons would fain 
make us believe, the exact contrary is the case. Tle same 
gracious God who commands us to give Him our hearts, pro- 
vides us with means for gaining knowledge, and has made the 
act of gaining knowledge pleasant. In these days of universal 
reading and widely diffused information, no young person 
should be satisfied with mediocrity. We cannot hope, in a 
monthly magazine, to stay long in all the wide fields of useful 
knowledge and of duty. All we can dois to enter some, and to 
indicate others; well satisfied if we shall be the means of 
leading or pointing to the paths of wisdom and goodness. 
This, indeed, is our aim. 


‘Onward, onward, may we press 
Through the path of duty; 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence, true beauty, 
Minds are of celestial birth: 
Make we then a heaven of earth.” 


That all our readers may be now, and as they increase 
in years, intelligent, dutiful, active Christians, in deed and 
in truth, is our sincere wish and prayer. 
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THE YOUTH’S -MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Royatty in England is a publie institution. Kings and 
Queens, therefore, are public property; and although it is a 
maxim that “the king can do.no wrong,” yet history shows 
that this is rather a figment in law than an axiom in morals. 
In all ages the Court has been a mighty power for good or 
evil, and in most cases the truth has been realised— 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” < 


Not so in England, in the days of our own beloved Victoria. 
Reigning in the affections of her subjects, the crown presses 
lightly, and the cares of state are greatly relieved by the 
wisdom of the counsellors who from time to time surround the 
throne. Come what changes may in the political atmosphere, 
the sky is ever clear, and the sunlight of love is ever shining 
on the royal household, whether at London, at Osborne, at 
Windsor, or at Balmoral. It is, them*a pleasing duty and a | 
happy privilege to write or speak of Oar royal family, and to 
trace the influence of the crown on the peer or the peasant, 
the poet or the divine. Such is our privilege and such our 
duty, the right discharge of which requiges that we draw the 


line which separates public life from private sanctity, the one 
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domain being free to all, the other to be.seen only as the 
angles of its reflection are thrown out on our path. 

Queen Victoria is the only daughter of the late Duke of 
Kent. Born on May 24, 1819, when the cloud of the political 
horizon had not even a “ silver lining,”’ the sun never once rose 
to a meridian when it might be said to have “healing on its 
wings.”” But the royal father had “faith in God,’’ and, com- 
mitting his infant daughter to his heavenly Father’s care, the 
royal mother, like the mother of the infant Moses, nursed her 
in the fear of God, and He has given her “her wages.”’ To 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, England owes a 
debt she can never pay, and English mothers have been taught 
again the truth—‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.”’. 

And whence all this goodness? An incident in the life of 
the Queen reveals its source. A foreign potentate, on coming 
to know something of Victoria’s power and greatness, eagerly 
inquired how they had been acquired. Like the Queen of 


' Sheba, she was wondering where all the glory came from, 


when the Queen, in answer to the inquiry, sent her sister 
sovereign a Bible, and the moral was clear, for “a greater than 
Solomon was there.”” In this Book lies the source of Victoria’s 
greatness and glory, for to its heaven-born principles are due 
the moral influence which flows from the crown of England’s 
Queen. And the Bible, from childhood, has been the motive 
power of our Sovereign’s life. When very young, it was her 
favourite gift-book, and it is well known that, when about to 
enter on a new era in life, a copy of that blessed volume was 
sent to a dying girl in Kensington, who had been visited by 
the Queen, with her name written on the fly-leaf, and inscribed, 
“the gift of Victoria.” Much has been said about the ad- 
vantages of secular education, but, whatever these may be, the 
friends of the Bible will rejoice to know that it is the text-book 
of the royal nursery, and the class-book of the schools of the 
Queen, Day by day, too, it is the “lamp of life” in the royal 
household, and receives the homage of the heart at the morning 
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and evening sacrifice wherever the Court resides. Oh! blessed 
_ book, may it never cease to shine as the morning star of Guelph. 

The Prince Consort is a cousin of Queen Victoria, and a 
German by birth and education. It was a marriage of affee- 
tion, and for nineteen years they have been “ lovely in their 
lives.’ The Prince has been a hard student, and is understood 
to be a sound philosopher, preferring the systems of Stewart 
and Reid to those of Fichte or Immanuel Kant. The educa 


tion of the yaung has given him mogt-concern in this walk of . - 


life, and his speech as President of the Birmingham meeting of 
the Society for the Promotion of Serial Science will remain a 
permanent regord of the extent of hig knowledge, and the deep 
interest he feyls i in the best interests of the rising generation. 
Schools have been established both by.the Queen and the 
Prince Consggt for the education of all the children of the 
household servants, as well as those who are on the royal 
estates. Jt qpnsists with our personal knowledge, that not 
* even a schookmaster or mistress could be appointed to the 
schools at Bafmoral until their testimonials were examined by. 
his Royal Highness, and it is no less pleasing to be assured 
that the progress of the pupils has to be regularly certified to 
the Queen. The moral and social condition of the working 
classes is a sypject in which the Prince Consort has taken a 
practical interest, and perhaps his patronage of societies for 
improving the’ dwellings of the poor has done more than any- 
thing else to induce that great improvement which has taken 
place in London and other large towns, as well as rural dis- 
tricts, in the homes of the working classes and agricultural 
labourers. Ag a patron of the fine arts, his pure taste is well 
known; and as the friend of cheap and good literature, his 
example is a model for all the good and great in the land. 
The religious views of the Prince as well as the Queen are 
decidedly evangelical, and we have reason to believe that the 
publications of the “Sunday Schoo] Union” are not unknown 
in the nursery of the royal household. 

The Princess . the first born of our beloved Sov ereign, 
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unites the thoughtfulness of the German with the vivacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon in life, Following the bright example of ber 
A] royal mother, the Queen trains her children in paths of bene- 
Hi} volence, fully realising the expressive maxini— 
| . j “ Just as the twig is bent, the tree 's inclined. 
Under the shadow of St. Stephen’s the light and love of this 
q! truth are rarely seen ; but in the quiet retirement,of Balmoral 
it the radiance of the mother dims even the glory of the Queen. 
There, among the poor and the needy, the Princess Royal had 
scope for her affections, and so deep and sincere were her 
attachments to the cottagers, that when her Royal Highness 
left them to become the wife of Frederick William of Prussia, 
the scene at parting was of the most affecting character. So 
dearly, too, did she love that wild but happy highland home, 
that she must have drawings of all the scenes of her youthful 
rambles, and photographs of children who were honoured with 
| her kind words and cheered by her winning smiles. One who 
knew the Princess Royal from childhood says, “She was lovely 
in her marriage-robes, but the moral beauty by which she is 
adorned, leads one to think of her as far more glorious when 
she becomes, as | fervently pray she may become, ‘the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife.’”” We have been given to understand that 
the religious feelings of the Princess Royal was savingly im- 
pressed by the reading of one of the practical works of the 
late Rev. Adolphe Monod of Paris. 

| Next month we shall continue our brief notice, giving some 


particulars of the Prince of Wales, and the other members of 
the Royal Family. 


j 4 THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


THE DAY OF SMALL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.’ 


“I tank I have been laid up nearly two years on this sofa, 
Pinllis said T. 


“Two years, come the sixth of October,”’ said Phillis. 


“And, during that time, what mercies I have received ! 
what alleviations, what blessings !”” 
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THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 5 


“What sea-kale and early spare-o’-grass, what baskets of 

grapes and pottles of hot-house strggberries!’’ said Phillis. 

What songs in the night, of strength!” 

“So mayy pheasants, too, and :partridges,” said Phillis. 
“Teal, woogcocks, and wild duck! Even a haunch of venison.” 

“David might well say, ‘the Lord maketh our bed in our 
sickness,’ Phillis,” said | 

“Such a pretty bed as it is, too,’ said Phillis. “So white, 
sweet, and clean! Russia sheets and Marseilles quilt, bleached 
on a heath-common, closé,by a sweetbriar hedge.” 

“ Not only that,” said I— 

“ Not only that,’’ said Phillis, “ but such pretty ball-fringe 
to the curtains, and a clean tarletan blind to the window,” 

‘Such a lovely view from the window! ”’ said I. 


“* Ever charming, ever new!'” 


“ You see everything that goes by,” said Phillis. 

“Yes, Phillis, and then, the hill! I scarcely ever look at it 
without saying to myself, ‘I will Jook unto the hill from whence ' 
cometh my help.’”’ 

“The dgctor lives the other way, though,”’ said Phillis. 

“T am sever weary of watching the continually varying 
effects of fight and shade on it. And yet, how loath I was to 
settle in this place! But directly I saw that hill, with its 
steep chalky sides, patehes of short turf, its fringé of beeches 
at the top, and its kilns-and lime-burners’ cottages at the base, 
with the steep bridle-roads and sheep-tracks windnig: up it, I 
felt ‘That bill is my fate. There must be a fresh atr blowing 
over it, a fine view from it; and, with God’s blessing, it may 
make me wiser, healthier, happier than I am now.’”’ - 

«It has’nt made you healthier, though,’’ said Phillis, 

“Oh yes, Phillis, it did. For a long while after 1 came 
here, I used to walk to it, and at length up it, every day. 
At first I was surprised to find how steep and long the road 
was, even to its foot. 
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“ Oh, it’s a goodish step,” said Phillis. 

“ But I thought nothing of it, afterwards,” said L “Ast 
first, I used to call it to myself the Hill Difficulty: after 
that, the Hill of Conquered Wishes.” 

“Because you couldn't get to the top,” suggested Phillis. 

“ Not only that. There were a good many things I wished 
altered—things that 1 could not alter for myself, and that I 
did not feel quite sure it would be right to pray to God to 
alter.” | 

“Such as puddles and miry bits of road ?”’ said Phillis. 

“ No, not things of that sort. And so I used to think them 
over, as I walked up that hill, and struggle with myself to take 
to them kindly, humbly, and submissively as they were; such 
seeming to be God’s will: and at length I succeeded.”’ | 

“That was a good job,” said Phillis. 

“At the top of the hill there was a steep patch of turf, on 
which, as it seemed to me, grew every wild flower that I knew. 
I used to call it (to myself) ‘ the Garden of the Lord.’ ” 

“ Wasn't that rather wicked ?” said Phillis. 

“Why, whose else was it, Phillis? Man had nothing to do 
with 

“ A woman had, you mean ?”’ said Phillis. 

“No I don't.” 

“Why, wasn’t you a woman ?” 

“¥es ; but I had not the planting of it.”’ 

“Oh, I did’nt know it was planted,” said Phillis. “ ‘You 
said the things growed wild.”’ | 

“Well, so they did—the Lord planted them. I used to 
stand there, looking at them, and smelling them, and inhaling 


the sweet fresh air, till He seemed nearer to me there than any- 
where else.”’ 


“Law!” said Phillis. 


“Then, if I felt very strong, I used to go on yet farther, 
climb right up to the trees at the top. I used to call that (to 
myself) ‘the Wood of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 

“I wonder you wasn’t afraid,” said Phillis. 
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* No, ‘the voice of the Lord’ seemed walking in the garden, 
and took away allfear. Of what should I be afraid ?”’ 

“Tramps,’’ said Phillis. 

never met any.”’ 

“That was a wonder, then,” said Phillis, “for they mostly 
come right away over that hill, to and from the Fox’s Hole.’* 

“ Sit dawn for a minute, Phillis, and I will explain to you 
why I never was afraid.” 

“ Dear me, and I’ve been a-waiting and a-waiting all this 
time,’ eried Philis, “to baste the chicken! I only stept 
away from it for a moment, to give you your medicine! ”’ 

“Go, baste the chicken, then, Phillis; I beg your pardon for 
detaining you. I forgot how many things you have to do and 
to think of. Go, Phillis, and baste the chicken.”’ 

This is just the way she goes on from day to day: it is cer- 
tainly very discouraging. An invalid finds it particularly hard 
to be without a sympathiser, or, at any rate, a compamion that 
can understand one. As to calling. me “ma'am,” she does not, 
and will not, once a-week. 

But a Norway deal won’t take the polish of wahogeny’ and 
® rough, stout, country servant will not convert intoa Mrs. 
llounce ora Mrs. Mineing. It is surprising what work she can 
get through ; what weights she can lift: I am,sure she could 
lift me. 


I wish Harry Prout would leave off writing poetry. He 
might do something good in prose, but he has a taste, which he 
mistakes for a talent, for verse. There are many books of the 
day which he might translate well, if he would but seize the 
passing moments as they fly. | 

Harry looked in this evening; and gladly remained to 
drink tea with me. There was a small iced plum-cake on the 
tea-table, qa present from Mrs. Secker; and I was pleased to 
see the lad pay his respects to it pretty handsomely. We got 
quite cozy and confidential over our little meal: he looked — 
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«May be better filled by some one else, ma'zin.” 
“ While you 
‘Invoke the Muses and improve your vein.’ 


Do you admire Coleridge ?”’ 

“Oh, immens@ly! Did he make thatline?” 

“ Ah, Harry, you betray your ignorance of your favourite 
craft! No, the line is Waller's.” 

Harry blushed, and said, “ You laid a trap for me.” 

“Not intentionally, I assure you. But my transition was 
rather abrupt. I was going to direct your attention to a 
favourite passage of mine in Coleridge’s works.” _ 

“ Pray do,” said Harry, rising alertly, and going to the fook- 
case. 

“ Bring me the second of those two small volumes, lettered 
Biographia Literaria.’ | 

“ Oh, it’s in prose,” said Harry, with disappointment. 

“Prose by a poet, however—which, by the way, was the 
name of a pretty though not very shining little work by James 
Montgomery, that has now dropped out of sight. Here is the 
passage. It begins: ‘ Never pursue literature asa trade. With 
one exception (I think he means Southey), I have never known 
an individual healthy or happy without some regular employ- 
ment which does not depend on the will of the moment—’”’ 

“Bah!” muttered Harry. | 

“* But can be carried on, so far mechanically that an average 
quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion are 
requisite for its faithful discharge.’ ”’ 

“T’m surprised Coleridge should say that.’’ 7 

“Well, Harry, he was one of the man le who preach © 
better than they practise. Hear me to the 
of leisure, unalloyed by any alien anxiety; and looked forward 
to with delight asa change and recreation, will suffice to realise 


in literature a larger product of what is truly genial, than 
of compulsion.’ 
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“ Aye, I never write but when the fit is on me,’’ murmured 
Harry. | 
“* Money and immediate reputation form only an arbitrary 
and accidental end of literary labour. The hope of them may 
often prove a stimulant to industry; but the necessity of ac- 
quiring them will, in all works of genius, convert a stimulant 
into a narcotic.’ 

“Tt did in Sir Walter Scott’s case,” I observed. 

“* Motives, by excess, reverse their very nature ; and, instead 
of exciting, stun and stupify the mind. For it is one contra- 
distinction of genius from talent, fhat its predominant end is 
always comprised in the means; and this is one of the many 
points of likeness between genius and virtue.’”’ 

“Then I’m a genius!” cried Harry, laughing; “for I 
always write verses for the pleasure of writing, and not for 
money.” 

“ Stop, my dear boy, hear him out. ‘ “ My dear young friend,” 
I would say to every one who feels the genial power working 
within him, “suppose yourself established in any honqurable 
occupation. From the counting-honse, the law-courts, or from 
visiting your last patient, you return at evening to your family, 
prepared for its social enjoyments; with the very countenances 
of your wife and children brightened by the knowledge that, 
as far as they are concerned, you have satisfied the demands of 
the day. Then, when you retire into your stady——’”” 

wish I had.one!”” sighed Harry. 

“«You revisit in your books so many venerable friends with 
whom you can converse. ‘But why should I say retire? The 
habits of active life will tend to give you such self-command . 
that the presence of your family will be no interruption! Nay, 
the social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife or sister, will 
be like a restorative atmosphere, or soft music which moulds 
a dream, without becoming its object.’”” 

“ What beautiful English he writes!” said Harry. 


( To be continued. ) 
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1959.=A NEW-YEAR’S HYMN: 


Tux young are old—the old have fled,— 
So speed our years away ! 

And yet, so noiselessly they tread, 
Now seems but yesterday. 


Just day and night—just spring and fall, 
And off our lives are wound, 

Till comes th’ inevitable call 
That hides us in the ground ! 


And shall we trust the specious tale, 
The fable softly told, 

Of some impenetrable veil 
Betwixt the young and old ? 


True! one more year has been bestowed, 
And living here we stand, 

To see, on life’s untrodden road, 
A new year’s day expand. 


Yet who (Heaven’s awful purpose ripe) 
Shall mark the hour decreed ? 

Or, as of old, in fiery type, 
The fateful summons read ! 


While thoughtless millions sink unseen 
With every circling sun, 
We are—yet soon shall but have been— b 
Eternity begun ' 
‘Oh when sirall long-familiar truth 
Awake each startled ear ? 


When, life, and health, and hope, and youth, 
Admit the holy fear ? 


Saviour! exalted to bestow 
The very grace we need, 
To Thee, all impotent, we go, 

Thy blessed work to plead : 


Assist, with willing heart and hand 


Life’ s mission to fulfil ; 


While strong in humble faith we stand, a 
To love and do x will, ? 


Ann GILBERT. 
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THE REDBREAST. 


Ons of our favourite robins has been here this morning, and 
the dew yet resting on a pretty breast-feather left on thie 
window-sill, shows it was an early visit: the heart should at 
once open to an easy lessén, taught through a pleasant medium. 
Does not the first, fresh breath of prayer raised to God 
meet with less to impede its ascent to Him, and is not 
the seeking soul, thus early on the wing, oft-times sent back 
$o earth’s scenes and duties, “laden with the blessing and 
_ few of heaven ?’’ Bishop Hall asks, “ Wherefore serve all the 
4yolumes of natural history, but to be so many commentaries 
the several creatures wherein we may read’ God?” And 
if this be true of the whole, then is it of the minute details, and 
the feather from our redbreast assumes a greater value than 
its diminutive size might otherwise claim. Let us place it with 
companions in its original spot of warmth and gaiety. What 
@ variety in size, form, and colouring! Not one feather of that 
breast exactly resembling another, .This “diversity of ope- 
ration’’ in the ordering of God’s works, places in strong contrast 
the limited productions of man; for instance, though our 
manufacturing machinery furnishes us with looms, and other 
apparatus, differing as to construction, yet do they in detail 
continually reproduce figures of similar colouring and propor- 
tions; —take a ribbon, a paper, or a chintz. 

If Robin would allow the liberty, and yield himself up to such 
an operation, turning aside these said breast-feathers, we 
should find them laid like tiles, ong ‘over the other; and, it is 
probable, Art worked from this admigable pattern when covering 
in the dwellings of man. Thus defended, the delicate creature 
is effectually secured from injurious moisture and the piercing ~ 
winds of heaven, and the beautifyl adornments of plumage 
preserved, to cheer and delight us ; and though, at a first glance, 
it might appear immaterial whether-the bird be dressed in a 
gay or grave colour, not so whether his presence be welcomed 
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or disregarded, the ready crumb await the needy pensioner, or 
the closed heart and. window rebuke his temerity. Besides, the 
wart, bright clothing is characteristic, and aids us in fixing 
Redbreast in his right place, and secures for him the credit of 
that trustful, genial disposition, which are links of a chain of 
reciprocal kindly feelings between this familiar household-bird 
and man,—who, amid the cold and desolation of winter, rejoices 
in the cheerful aspect of Robin’s scarlet vest against the white 
of snow, or the dark and sombre of trees and lawns, whilst the 
enlivening influence of his tender, hopeful song, helps to dis- 
perse the gloom which may be stealing over our spirits. From 
the shores of the Atlantic to our own British Isles, this 
kindly, sympathetic glow has been recognised, warming and 
kindling into pet and -significant names. Bingley furnishes 
us with 

England’s Redbreast ; 

Norway's Peter Ronsmad ; 

Denmark’s and Sweden’s Tommi Liden. 

Now, the meaning of words and names are the stepping- 
stones to various histories, and we have obtained the kind aid 
of a German friend, enabling us to arrive at a tolerably satis- 
factory conclusion as to the meanifiig of our favourite’s ‘name, 
thus— 


Danish or Swedish—Tommi Liden, Tommy Little, or Little 
Tommy. 

Norwegian— Peter Ronsmad, stealer or robber ofameal or food. 

German— Thomas Gierdet, Tommy of the hedge, fence, or 
hurdle. 

But our readers may like to judge for themselves; we there- 
fore insert at length our friend’s communication. “ Your 
first name, Tommi Liden, is not Swedish, else it ought to be 
Leten: Laden, being Danish, means little, small ; hence the name 
in English would be Thomas, or rather Tommy—little. The 
Norwegian name I cannot make out— Peter (should be Peder) 
Jtonsmad: mad, means a meal—also food, victuals; but what 
Hons is, I know not. I thought at first it must be Ransmand, 
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robber, thief. I see that no word, either in Danish or Nor- 
wegian (now the same language), begins with Fons. 

“The German, Thomas Gierdet, hus a termination, the ¢, which 
is not German. Gierde, means strong, desire, eagerness; 
having the ¢ final would almost stamp it as a Danish or Nor- 
wegian word, the final ¢ forming the definite article, in either 
of those languages. Gterd-t means the hedge, the fence, or 


the hurdle.” 
Ballads, rhymes, and sonnets, from “ The Babes in the Wood”’ 


to the more polished verse of our own day, make honourable 
mention of the Redbreast. 


“ No burial had these pretty babes, 
When death did énd their grief, 
Till Robin Redbreast painfally, 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


Shakspere, in “ Cymbeline” :— 


“ The ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (Oh bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring them all this; 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 


Bloomfield, in his “ Walter and Jane :’’"— 


“ E’en as the Redbreast, shelt'ring in a bower, 
Mourns the short darkness of a passing shower ; 
Then, while the azure sky extends around, 

Darts on a worm, that breaks the moisten'd ground, 
And mounts the dripping fence, with joy elate, 
And shares the prize triumphant with his mate.” 


And a very agreeably written volume of “Russian Chit- 
Chat”? tempts us with.some tuneful, homeish lines, wafting 
pleasant memories from a foreign shore. 


“T would not be a bird, to be ever on the wing, 
To go, and leave in Autumn the nest [ built in Spring, 
To choose a little mate who would leave me by-and-bye, 
To love and rear my nestlings, and then to see them fly ! 


16 THE REDBREAST. 


There's but onesuch a life that has any charm forme, 
And that’s the little Robin's, for a constant one has he; 
For, when the wintry winds have stripped his palace bare, 


* AT] around is cold and sad, but his heart is warm and true, 
And in Winter's snow remembers where the Summer flowers grew.” 


We cannot follow Robin through the tangled windings, and 

brilliant leafage of American woods, but Longfellow can. 
“ Through the trees the Golden Robin moves.” 

There is something dazzling in this “Golden Robin,” but 
national preferences and prejudices will delightingly fill up 
our English landscape and homestead, with the smart figure of 
our cherished favourite the Redbreast, not moving in stately 
radiance, but flitting cheerily athwart green lawns, or through 
woody brakes, into which we must now conduct this true 
“ messenger-bird,”’ who has come to us, like Noah’s dove, with 
many a leaf of hope and comfort, reassuring our tired hearts, 
that darkness and dreariness shall never prevail to shut out 
light and joy from God’s earth; and that Winter hides in his 
bare and icy bosom gladsome, blessed Spring. Take, then, 
thy just meéed of praise and love, gentle one! and away to the 
greenwood shade! Build thy rustic house, mossy and soft, and, 
with leafy covering, hide it from the truant school-boy, who 
watches the moment when he may secure and display thy 
treasured hopes along the cottage-wall ! | 
Incubation and nesting time ended, Robin loses much of his 
note and the brilliancy of his feathers, becoming, literally 
“ Ragged Robin,” hiding among trees and thickets, till, the 
process of renovation eomplete, the late summer, or early 
autumn, restores him to us m “ full feather.” 

The excellent and honourable Robert Boyle, who studied as 
a Christian philosopher, says:—“TI regard the works of Na- 
ture, like Elijah’s fiery chariot, pure and bright, and of the 


meant by God to carry up the worshipper ta 


Dororuza. 
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A VISIT INTO HAMPSHIRE. 
I am very fond of travelling—darting out and in again like | 


_ a serpent’s tongue ; though, I trust, not to scatter venom or to 


occasion pain. The other day I travelled from London to 
Portsmouth. It was very frosty, and I thought in the morn- 
ing, “I must buy a rug to keep me comfortable, and prevent me 
from catching a cold.” But I afterwards thought I could 
hardly afford to buy such a luxury, so I paused. Half an hour 
before I started, my next-door neighbour sent in a message :— 
“ Mrs. S.’s compliments, and if her husband’s rug can be of 
any service to you, she shall be very happy to lend it to you.” 
I sent word back, “ What a capital guess you are!” and the 
great red and black checked blanket came, which I wrapped 
around my small person, and was presently as snug ds’could be 
wished. Wasn’t it pleasant to have in this great and strange — 
London such a considerate friend next door. Thoughtfulness 
in “ littles,” how much it would smooth the rugged path of life. 
Life is made up of fittles. It is only one person here and 
another there, who can lead on to conquest an army of twenty 
thousand men; who can find out secrets by which teeth*can be 
extracted or legs cut off without pain, or by which children of 
fourteen can accomplish what has been always thought the work 
of men of forty; or who can charter to distant corners of the 
earth, large ships laden with Bibles and clergymen. Such ex- 
ploits are quite beyond the reach of all my readers, But all 
may be the authors of small kindnesses. Every one may teach to 
a younger brother or cousin one of Watts’ hymns ; may inquire 
in a kind voice of an aged widow the last news she heard of 
her soldier-son ; may help an unlearned and clumsy labourer to 
write a letter to his friends in Scotland or Cornwall; or may 
lend to a traveller about to brave the frost and the wind, a 


friendly rug. 
But the journey. Well, it was accomplished without 


treuble. It lasted, however, three hours, and the country was 
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fiat, and the sky wintry outside the carriage, and the company 
cheerless enough within. But the end—that made up for it all. 
A good dinner: a tiny roasted pig, done to a turn, and brown 
as a salamander,—a warm fire,—a smiling circle of relations, 
and ‘among them a prattling little boy of two, arrayed in a 
white dress and blue ribbons to welcome his uncle! Why, 
Mr. Biitor, surely such a reception would have made me happy 
{the journey had been double its length, the weather twice as 
wiercing, or even if the friendly rug itself had been lacking. 
What a blessed law of our nature, it is, that the end, if a happy 
end, makes us cease to regret the troubles that led to it! that 
“ one bright, brief season of joy outweighs in reality and even 
in remembrance, whole years of apparently interminable pain \# 
I saw a singular sight in the town where I stayed. “ Ah,” 
say you, “ you mean Nelson’s ship; the one in which he fought 
ind died— 
“* His ship the “ Victory” named, 
Long be that Victory famed, ; 


For Victory crowned the day.’ 


Well, I saw that, but 2¢ is not the object that I mean. I saw 
a congregation of twenty-two hundred people, assembled to 
worsmp God in a circus—a wooden building, with a canvas 
roof; in which you might see the ring where the horses‘ran, 
the ratsed seats where the spectators sat, the orchestra in which 
the musicians played, and the remnants of the tawdry scraps of 
pamting with which the building was ornamented. Eighteen 
months ago, the building was converted from a place of noisy 
merrmment into a house of prayer, and thither now flock up on 
the week-day and on the Lord’s-day, enormous multitudes of 
working people to listen to the W ord of the: Lord ] don’t 
suppose, on the Sunday night I was there, that there were forty 
pertons who did not belong to the labouring classes. Dock- 
yard labourers and their wives and children, old men and young 
men, from every department of trade, might be counted by 
hundreds. © The psalm-singing was homely and hearty, and 
the behaviour of the large assemblage most devout. ‘I had 
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been asked to speak to them, and had prepared an address,-— 
but it wouldn’t do, Lknew. Sentences and sentiments turned 
out as smoothly as a filbert from its shell, were not the things 
for the hard-headed, hard-handed, yet warm-hearted flock who 
were assembled,—so I fell upon avery homely theme—the 
Lord’s prayer—and talked to them about its precious con- 
tents for nearly an hour. This was the thing. They listened, 
snd sometimes seemed to smile a response, and, I trusted, 
carried to their homes some of the truths I published to 
their ears. ~ 

The present day has witnessed several similar conversions 
of places, The place where Voltaire wrote his attacks on 
Christianity at Paris, is now ashop where Bibles are sold. The 
playhouse at Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, is turned into an infant- 
school ; the playhouse at Huntingdon, into a church ; while only 
three or four months ago, the Colosseum at Bradford, which 
was a low place of public entertainment, underwent a similar 
;etamorphosis, and is now a biilding in which Divine truth 
is regularly proclaimed, However, the Circus at Portsmouth 
(or rather at Portsea) is the most remarkable instance of all; 
from the singular nature of its materials and arrangement; 
us well as from the abundant success which has marked the 
services there. 

The happiest visits, however, must come to an end, and so 
did mine. The warm fire and the smiling circle, the prattling 
baby and the fast dwindling remains of the infant pig, had to 
be left on. the following day, and life, in its frost and desolation, 
had again to be encountered. However, on the return journey, 
Memory did to some extent what Hope had cone on the out 
journey, and pleasant recollections of what I had seen kept 
twinkling like so many stars amid the gloom of the lonely 

On returning, I halted for the nig@t at the town of Romsey. 
| was quite a stranger there, and entered it, | suppose, looking 
rather strange, with my carpet-bag in one hand, and the red 
and black checked rug in the other. 1 had not got to its cluef 
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street, before two little girls whom I passed called out with a 
jeer, “ What are you nodding at?” Presently I encountered 
another group of five girls. Immediately they had got by me, 
they burst into a loud laugh, and made some idle remarks to 
each other. I quietly turned round, and overtook them. 1 
confronted the party, and asked the names of the two eldest, and 
the school they attended. They were cowed in an instant, and 
attempted todeny their rudeness. I said,“ I am afraid I must 
report you to the school,” and passed on. Three young men 
then came in sight, and, as I passed, they also, to my utter 
amazement, uttered some coarse remark, ad went. Jaughing 
down the street. Was it not singular, now, to be laughed at 
thrice in a short half-hour? The Vicar, with whom I stayed, 
assured me that his parishioners were not remarkable for their 
want of good feeling or courtesy: so I must conclude that at 
all events, part of the blame rested with myself, or perhaps 
was to be attributed to that same comfortable rug, which, how- 
ever firm its texture, or capacious its folds, could hardly be 
pronounced in its appearance, clerical. One remark I make, 
for the sake of my younger readers :—Learn to take patiently 
life’s little torments. Donkeys will bray, and geese will hiss: 
don't let them provoke you to a retort. Carry along with you 
a sunny smile and a quiet spirit, and your antagonists will feel 
that all they can do, is to shoot cannon-balls into bags of wool, 
aud that they will soon cease to do. 


In the clear, cold moonlight, at eleven o'clock at night, } 


went with the Vicar to view the magnificent abbey-church. We 


let ourselves in at a small side-door, and groped our way from. 
one extremity of the spacious building to the.other. The lofty 
pillars and the long ranges of seats were faintly visible, and 
rearing its elegant exterior in the northern transept, stood the 
newly-erected organ. The Vicar shewed me Lord Palmerston’s 


pew, and pointed out the exact place in it where the ex-premier 


was accustomed to sit and knéel. IT am not sure whether some 


ol my readers would not have shuddered to enter a church 
at dead of night, and try its powers of transmitting sound by 
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shouting and singing; yet, if the conscience be clear, and 
the heart at ease, it would be hard to give a reason for the 
fear. A person who bears about with him a sense of guilt, 
may well shrink at passing through a wood at, mghtfall—at 
stepping upon a vessel’s deck, if the sea be stormy—at entering 
a home where a malignant fever is doing its fatal work—or in 
traversing at midnight an edifice. consecrated to the service 
of Him unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from whom no seerets are Ind. But, if we have been 
reconciled to the Highest through the atoning blood of 
Calvary, we carry along with us His protection, and rest 
beneath His shadow. Solitary paths may be traversed, and 
solemn visitations and dangerous encounters be quietly met, 


without a foreboding of spirit or a shrinking of eye. “If God 


be for us, who can be against us?” Not man or devils, still 
less tal] pillars of marble, or echoing slabs of granite seen 
by the frosty light of a November moon, and traversed in the 
company of a cheery friend. 

The next morning I started homewards—not however, 
hefore a kind friend had sent mm to the Vicarage for mea lumpy 
parcel, cased in brown paper and inscribed with my own name. 
On opening this parcel, what do my readers suppose I found? 
‘* Romsey lozenges’’ of red, and yellow, and brown, and white; 
designed to cure or to keep out cold, and meant I suppose, as 
a tribute of affection m return for a lengthy speech which I 
had made the night. before, and of which the kind giver had 
been one of the auditors. f 
my castle and my joy. I don’t 
think, though, that I shall forget Hampshire ; and if any of my 


So 1 reached my home 


readers ever go there, I trust gheir visit will be marked by 
events as pleasant, and followed by recollections as interesting 
aS Was mine. 
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SELF-CONTROL ; 
OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY ELTON. 


CHAPTER lL. 


four foaming horses, stopped at the corner of one of the prin- 
7 cipal streets in London. 

“There ‘tis, there ’tis!’’ exclaimed a little rosy, flaxen-haired 
girl of about three years old, whom the guard had just lifted 
from the coach, and placed on the pavement. “There ’tis!’’ 
and she immediately started off at a rapid rate, to the great 
alarm of the passengers. A gentleman was assisting a lady to 
alight: he turned quickly, and said, “ Follow her, my loves 
I will attend to the luggage.’ The lady-smiled, and pointed to 
her little girl now standing on the steps of a door at some 
distance. In the parlour of the house sat a lady at work, but 
not diligently : she seemed to be in anxious expectation, and 

every now and then would look up and listen. The child, who 
| ; had been endeavouring to reach the knocker, no sooner saw her 


_ parents approaching, than she again exclaimed, “ Here 
mamma! here ‘tis! 


tis, 
There was no mistaking that silvery voice. 
Grandmamma started up, and by the time Mr. and Mrs. Elton 
reached the house, little Mary had been folded in the arms of 
her fond grandmamma, whose house she so well remembered. 
That was indeed a happy evening; so much to tell of their 


journey, and the pleasant hours they had spent many miles 
away with Mr. Elton’s parents. 


Mary’s little tongue went so 
fast that, at length tired out, she was carried to bed. Her 


parents, also fatigued with the journey, followed soon after, but 
before enter! ng their OWD room, they did as many kind parents, 
especially mothers, often do—they went to look at their little 


eirl. The mother of the poet Cowper must have done this, for 
on receiving her picture, he writes— 


~. 
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Phy nightly visits to my chamber made. 


Ao see if 1 was safe and warmly laid.” 


Little Mary was calmly sleeping, her flaxen curls falling around 


One fine afternoon many years ago, a stage-coach, with its 
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her pillow, and her tosy cheeks flushed with sleep and excite- 
ment ; she looked indeed the picture of happy repose, and ar 
her young mamma kissed her, she sighed and thought how 
quickly the pleasant hours of infancy and youth would pass away. 

Mary Elton was naturally clever and intelligent, and being 
the only ehild in the family, every one was ready to teach her. 
To her mother’s young sisters she became at once a plaything 
and a pugil; her father encouraged her to learn by his notice 
and helpg so that before Mary’ had reached the age of four 
years, she could read any booky apd had acquired as much 
general knowledge as many children %louble her age. 

It was well for Mary that her mother was a woman of 
superior and cultivated mind, one who knew well how much 
more important is the education of the moral. qualities of the 
mind by efirly discipline and training, than the mere acquire- 
ment of khowledge. She saw that her little girl would have no 
difficulty in learning with so many teachers; she therefore took 
upon herself the task of teaching her patience, moral courage. 
truthfulness, and, above all, self-control, without which, like a 
rudderiless ship, many a fine character has been lost amidst the 
storms and tempests of life. 

Mary was a cluld of great energy, extreme sensitiveness, and 
warm, impetuous feelings: still there was a timid amiability 
about her,;which made her shrink from offending and dread the 
anger of those she loved. This would have made her untruth- 
ful, but for her mother’s careful training ; yet the disposition 
that gave’ Mrs. Elton the greatest anxiety, was an earnest 
clinging tg anything she loved or wished for, which made her 
almost brgken-hearted at a disappointment, and caused her to 
shed agonxes of tears at the death of a pet- bird, or the destruc- 
tion of a fgvourite toy. In some respects, this earnest clinging 


‘to what ghe loved or delighted in was an advantage. Once 


make hertlove a study, and it ceased to be a difficulty ; she 


would ‘throw her whole soul into whatever sine undertook. 


whether a gum in arithmetic or a good game of play, when one 
fairly interested 1n it. | 
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Mary, however, had her favourite employments ; and while 
even very young, reading was the chief. Lessons, work, walking, 
-nd even play would be forgotten in the delight of a new book ; 
while needlework, requiring quiet attention and less excite- 
ment, was hateful to her. Added to this—for we must tell all 
the truth—Mary’s eager impatience made her careless and 
untidy in her habits, so that, when required to work, a work-box, 
in which sometimes neither thimble, needle, nor cotton could 
be found, caused the loss of more time than the work itself 
would have occupied. 

Mrs. Elton’s determination that a certain quantity of needle- 
work should be gone through daily, was Mary’s severest 
discipline—she knew it must be done ; and besides this, it was 
| made to contribute to her pleasures: her mother, knowing her 
4 love for books, had promised that every week's successful con- 
f quest of untidy habits, should add to her pocket-money for the 
be purpose of increasing her library. Mary was a very little girl 
_ when this rule was made, and our readers will not suppose that 
ne she gained the promised reward every week ; yet, by the time 
4 she was six years old, very few children of that age could boast 
‘ of a larger library. And although juvenile books were not. 
then so numerous as they are now, Mary had a well-chosen 
collection, many of which she had read so often as almost to 
know them by heart. It is not likely that a little girl five years 
old could understand all she read; her mother therefore 
encouraged her to ask questions, and often explained in a very 
simple manner what had before seemed difficult and puzzling. 
One book, however, Mary had read several times—and it was 
a great favourite—without talking about it to her mother. She 


would have saved herself a great deal of foolish fear, had she 
not forgotten to do so. a 


CHAPTER IU. 


“ Miss Many, it is time for you to learn your lessons,”’ sail, : 
a neat, pleasant-looking woman, as she entered the nursery © 
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one evening: “you know your mamma told you not to read 
too long, before she went out.”’ _, 

Mary was: seated on the window-seat, with her feet raised, 
so that her knees formed a reading-desk for her book. She 
looked up—* Oh nurse, just one little piece more, to finish the 
chapter; 1 won’t be long, please let me.”’ 

Nurse wag very fond of her little charge; she could not 
resist the pleading look, so she quietly walked round the room, 
picking up Mary’s thimble from the floor, and folding up the 
work which she had thrown on a chair. She next. took 
out, Mary’s lesson-books, and placed them on the table; five 
minutes passed,— 

“ Miss Mary,”’ said Nurse, “when your mamma was a little 
girl, I never bad to tell her twice to do anything.” 

Mary started from her seat. “ Dear Nurse, 1 am very sorry, 
but you know I shall never be as good as mamma was; do you 
know I quite forgot my lessons, and had begun another 
chapter;”’ then, seeing her books, she said, ‘“ Oh thank you, 
Nurse, how kjnd, I shall soon learn them.” She reseated hér- 


self in the window—daylight was fast disappearing ; Mary | 


could not long see to read, and was obliged to wait for candles. 
It had been a rough October day; the leaves blown by the 
wind from the trees of an adjoining square, were now whirling 
in circles thyough the street. Mary pressed her face against 
the window-pane, and looked out. Presently the lamplighter 


turned the cgrner, his torch flaring in the wind, as he ran 


rapidly from one lamp to the other, London streets were not 
then all lighted with gas, and the flaming red torch was a very 
amusing sight to children. Little boys and girls now, would 
fancy Londoy a dull, dismal-looking place if they could see it 
as it appeared then, with no greater light in the streets and 
shops than dim oil-lamps. Mary’s thoughts, as she watched 
the lamplighter, were not, however, about him, but the wind, 
which seemed every moment as if it would blow out his torch, 
and she was glad when Nurse entered with candles, that she 
might finish ber lessons. 
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“May I sit up a little longer to-night, Nurse e ” asked 
Mary, when the clock struck seven. 

Nurse looked surprised. “ Why, my dear ?” she asked. 

“ Oh,” said Mary, “because it will make me tired, and then 
I shall go to sleep directly I get into bed, and not hear that 
dreadful wind.”’ 

“But the wind cannot hurt you, my darling, in your mice 
warm bed, with the curtains drawn round.” 

“No, I know that: I am not afraid of thejwind making me 
cold; but don’t talk about it, Nurse, please, it frightens me.”’ 

Nurse was surprised. Mary was by no‘means a fearful child, 
and what could make her so afraid of the wind, was a mystery, 
and she allowed her to remain half an hour later, and then went 
with her to her room. It certainly was a very rough might. 
Mr. Elton’s house being at the corner of two streets, and Mary’s 
bedroom at the top, the roaring of the wind through the roof, 
and down the chimney, sounded rather alarming. Mary 
trembled so much while being undressed, that Nurse could 
not resist throwing her arms round her, and asking— 

“My darling, what is it makes you so afraid ?”’ 

“Oh, Nurse,” said Mary, clinging closely to her, “the wind, 
the wind; oh listen, it will blow the house down, I am sure it 
will.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear, if that is all you are afraid of, it is very 
silly; your papa’s house is too strongly built to be blown 
down easily: besides you forget that God takes care of people 
while they sleep, if they pray to Him.” 


“I know He does, Nurse ; but even then I know the wind 
does blow houses down sometimes.”’ 


Nurse hardly knew what to reply, but she encouraged the — 


httle t trembling girl to repeat her prayers, and then reminded 
her of the w onde she had uttered, 
my body down to sleep, 
Let angels cuard :.. head, 
And through the ho of darkne:> ~ keep 
Their watch around my bed.” 


After covering Ler up warmly and drawing the curtains, 
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Nurse sat down by the bedside, and tried to soothe the little 
girl to sleep, -by telling ber how unlikely it would be for such 
a thing to happen as large, strong houses in London to be 
blown down; but it was no use, Mary knew such things had 
happened, she said, and would not be convinced. She lay so 
quiet for some time that Nurse thought she was asleep, and, 
rose to go. 

“ Nurse,” said Mary, who had been thinking deeply, “ Can 
[ not say a prayer to God about the wind, and ask Him not 
to let it hurt the house.” 

Nurse sat Gown by the bed; the tears came in her eyes, and 
she did not #peak for a minute or two. Mary pulled back 
the curtains and looked at. her; she had always seemed like a 
picture to Mary, with her neat mob cap, dark stuff dress, and 
snow-white kerchief pinned across her bosom. She was not 
old, although sorrow had silvered her dark hair, that was 
smoothly brayded in white bands under her cap. Like all ser- 
vants who have lived long in one family, she was deeply 
attached to Mrs. Elton, whom she had nursed in her infancy, 
and dearly fojid of the little girl who now turned to her for 
instruction. 

“Miss Mary,” she said, “your dear mamma is the best 
person to teach you these things.” 

“Oh, but she is not here now,’’ said Mary, “do tell me one 
little prayer to say.” | 

“ My dear, you can read the prayers at church ; do you know 
which is the Ratany ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” said Mary, “it has a short prayer for everything. 
| know: is thgre one about the wind in that?” 

“ Yes, my dar, there is.” 

“Do teach St me, then, Nurse,” said the little girl, getting 
out of bed; and, knecliais down, she repeated after her nurse 
the beautiful words,—“ From lightning and tempest, from 
plague, pestilence, and famine, from battle and murder, and 
from sudden death, good Lord, deliver us.” 

The simple: faith of the little child-clung at once to what 
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she had been told, that God is the hearer and answerer of 
prayer, and she laid her head on the pillow, saying, “ Oh, Nurse, 


I feel quite safe now : tempest means high wind, and it would 


be sudden death if I were to be killed by the house falling 
upon me. Will you stay and repeat those words until 1 have 


learnt them ?”’ | 
Nurse did as the little girl requested, and staid by her 


side till she fell asleep with almost the words on her lips. 


Susanna Mary. 
(To be continued.) 


ENIGMA, 


Tre invalid I bless with micht, 
Yet leave him unrestored. 
Women by me like warriors fight, 
Yet never wield a sword. 
I give the swiftness of the hind 
To those too lame to run, 
And erystal vision to the blind, ° 
Who ne'er shall see the sun. 


Through me the deaf hear when none spro 
The dumb speak when none hear, 

The morning-beams at midnight break. 
And men die without fear. 

Who walks with me the city streets, 
Walks, too, in streets of heaven : 

To starving oyes I’m more than meat. 
Or loaves of sweetest leaven. 


Tyrants have trembled while L spake 
My arm has foiled their ire. 
I’ve been with martyrs to the stake 
And quench’d the pangs of fire. 
Would’st know my name? Go ask the saints 
Then take me for thy friend! 
Who knows me not, in labour faints, 
Nor gains a glorious end. 


Pursoe 


Solutions in verse are re juested. | 
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RED-LETTER DAYS. 
JANUARY. 


Ovr readers have, no doubt, often noticed in some alma- 
naes, particular days to be printed in red ink, and have, per- 
haps, sometinjes been curious enough to inquire the reason of 
this. Some may have supposed it to be merely a fancy of the 
printer's; while others have, possibly, not troubled themselves 
about the matter. It seems that there 7s a reason for it; and 
we propose to indicate, in a few words, the origin and purpose 
of the custom; and then to record, each month, some par- 
ticulars relating to the days so marked. 

The desire for the celebration of anniversaries appears to be 
wossessed by everybody. We all, whether old or young, like 
to note the recurrence, year by year, ofsthe day on which we 
were born; the day on which we first went to school or left it; 
the day on which we ceased to play with tops, or dolls; or the 
day on which we commenced to take in the Youth's Magazine. 
Not confining ourselves to ourselves, we delight to assist in 
“keeping” the birthdays, or wedding-days, of our relatives and 
friends; and, still enlarging our ideas, we find a gratification in 
observing the recurrence of the birthdays of persons whom we 
never saw: who lived, perhaps, years or centurigg before we 
had an existence ; but who are known to, and honotwed by us 
for their writings or their achievements. 

This desire for respecting the memory of celebrated persons. 
being so universal, it is not to be wondered at, that men or 
women, renowned for holy deeds, or holy lives, should have 
been especially noted, and the days of their births carefully 
chronicled. The Church of Rome went further than this, and 
from time to time, canonised several such persons,—called them 
saints, and assigned appointed days, on which special honour 
was to be naid to them. Toso great an extent has this grown, 
that, in fact, every day in the Romish Caleudar is a saint’s 
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day. After the Reformation, the Church of England retained 


only a small portion of these ; appropriated certain days to the 
commemoration of our Lord, and to the performance of certain 
services for particular seasons or occasions ; and these days, 
with the Sundays, were marked in calendars with red print, for 
the sake of distinguishment. Red-letter days, then, are saints’ 
days, festivals, and holy days. 

[t may be interesting, historically, to mention a few details 
connected with the “Saints, or anniversaries, thus commemo- 
rated; not, however, noticing the Sundays, except where they 
are special. Some of the festivals being moveable, we shall 
notice them in the order they will oceupy during the present 
year. 


The month of January does not furnish us with many red- 
letter day . 

l. Circumcision.—This festival, as the anniversary of the 
circumcision of our Lord,’was first instituted about the year 
487. It is appointed for this-day, as being the eighth day 
from the birth of Christ, which is assigned to 25th December. 
This date, however, is of very doubtful authority, as we shall 
have occasion tO Bee at the proper time. 

6. Epiphany.—So called from the Greek, "Ex:ddveca, an ap- 
pearance oP manifestation; in commemoration of our Lord's 


gniraculous appearance of a star. This 
day was first observed. as a separate feast, in the year 813. 


being manifested by the 


Customs jand observances on this day, In various countries— 
though, of course, very much modified by time, circamstances, 
and localities—imay be traced up to the idea of doing honour to 
the Kastern Magi, who were supposed to have been of royal 
dignity, An old book notices a custom of France. At the 
court, one of the courtiers was chosen king. and the other 
nobles attended on this day at ‘an entertainment. “Of these 
Magi, or Sages (vulgarly called the three kings of Colen), the 
5 named Melehior, an aged man, with a long beard, offered 
gold ; the second, Jasper, a beardless youth, offered frank- 
meense; the third, Balthasar, a black or M or, With a larze 
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spreading beard, offered myrrh.”’ The following curious Ca- 
tholic service, called the Feast of the Star, or Office of the Three 
Kings, used to be performed on this day. The account is 
taken from Fosbroke’s “ Manners and Customs of the Monks and 
Nuns of England.”’ “ Three priests, clothed as kings, with their 
servants carrying ollerings, met from different directions of the 
church, towards the altar. The middle one, who came from the 
east, pointed with his staff toa star: a dialogue then ensued ; 
and, after kissing each other, they began to sing, —‘ Let us go 
and inguire ?’ After which, the precentor began a responsory, 
-——~‘ Let the Magi come.’ A procession then commenced ; and 
as soon as it began to enter the nave, a crown, like a stap, 
hanging before the cross, was lighted up, and pointed out to 
the Magi, with —*‘ Behold the star in the east.’ This being 
concluded, two priests, standing at each side of the altar, an- 
swered meekly,—‘ We are those whom you seek ;’ and draw- 
ing a curtain, showed them a child, whom, falling down, they 
worshipped. Then the servants made the offerings of gold, 
‘'rankincense, and myrrh, which were djvided among the priests. 
The Magi, in the meanwhile, continued praying, till they 
dropped asleep; when a boy, clothed in an alb, hke an angel, 
addressed them with— All things whigh the prophets said are 
fulfilled!’ The festival coneluded wit chanting services.”’ 

lt is probable that our English custom of choosing king, &e. 
on Twelfth-night, had its origin in the observances connected 
with the honour of the Magi; though it has been thought that 
it may be traced to the custom of the Romans, taken from the 
Grecians, of casting dice who should be the Rex Convivii 
Whoever threw the lucky cast, gave laws for the night. 

25. Conversion of St. Paul.—This day is set apart for a me- 
morial of the miraculous conversion of Saul on his way to Da-- 
maseus. The festival was first instituted in the year $13, but 
was not adopted in the ritual of the Church of England until 
1662. 

30. King Charles the Martyr.—This is one of the “ certain 
solemn days for which particular services are appointed” in 
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the English Church, and of course commemorates the beheading 
of Charles I. Our readers must not suppose that we approve 
of calling the execution of this king a martyrdom, nor that we 


think it appropriate that the event should be celebrated by a_ 


religious service.’ There seems to be a growing feeling in the 
‘country that this service should be discontinued. 


CHRONOS. 


INCIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN REVIVAL. 


Tur youne Discrrte.— Only a few days ago a little daugh- 
ter of a Connecticut gentleman was converted, and her heart 
was overflowing with love for Jesus. As her father was about 
leaving the house to go to his business, his child followed him 
to the door, and, looking up with an expression of sweet con- 
fidence, she said, “ Father, isn’t it most time for you to be- 


come a Christian?’’ Tite father was melted by the love -of 


his child. “ Yes, my child,” he rephed; “1 think it is high 
time that I was a Christian.”’ One week from that day, that 
father stood up in my church, made a profession of his faith, 
and said, “ It was my daughter’s word that did it.’’ I had 
preached to that man for years; L had sat in my study to 
labour and converse with him till midnight; but his child’s 
word saved him.— Zev. T. L. Cuyler, New York. 

liow T0 FILL A young ladies in 
our school promised their teacher that they would each bring 
in a friend to the Sabbath-school on the following Sabbath. 
One week ago last Friday, one of them went to the house of 


a young lady friend, passed the afternoon and evening with , 


her, and invited her to the Sabbath-school. 


sented, visited the school, entered a class, and the next Sabbath 
was rejoicing in the hope of a Saviour’s pardon.—J. W. Griggs 
Chaviin, Conneciicut., 


The friend con- 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
BY JOUN TILLOTSON. 


In the whole of the eventful history of the past year. there 
is no circumstance of more interest or importance tan the 
opening up of the Japanese Empire to the civilisdtion of 
Western Europe. For more than two hundred years, Japan, 
to use the expressive language of Koempfer, has been * shut 
up.’ Its dangerous and uninviting coast has been thoroughly 
characteristic of the social and political arrangements of-its 
people. Japan has stood apart from the rest of the world, 
forbidding any foreigner to enter, or any of its people tv 
depart. The empire has been as truly buried under its own 
seclusive system, as Pompeii and Ilerculaneum beneath tho 
lava of Vesuvius. To us it has been a terra incogni/a, an un- 
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discovered country, so that the successful result of Lord 
Elgin’s visit has occasioned as much curiosity and amazement 
as that which was aroused in Spain, when Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America, and added a new world to Leon and 
Castile. 

As the subject of Japan and the Japanese occupies so large 
a share of public attention, it is our purpose to furnish a series 
of illustrated sketches of that country and its people: sketches 
which, we have no doubt, will be favourably received by our 
readers. 

A brief outline of the history of Japan, and especially of 
the foreign intercourse of its people, forms an appropriate in- 
troduction to a description of the country, and the condition 
of its inhabitants. In preparing our historical sketeh, we 
have consulted the most reliable authorities; from the yoyage 
of Marco Polo to the expedition of Lord Elgin. 

The empire of Japan consists of four large and five smaller 
islands, stretching more than a thousand” miles along the 
eastern coast of Asia. The Japanese name for their empire, 
Akitsoo-no-sima, that is, “Island of the Dragon Fly,”’ is 
derived from a fancied resemblance to that insect-in the shape 
of Niphon, the main island of the Archipelago. By some 
authors the empireis called “ Dai Nippon,” or the Great Niphon ; 
in the Mandarin language it is called “ Sbepan ;” by the inha- 
bitants of northern China, “Zippan :” the transition from either 
of these names to “ Japan” is easy and natural, and it is, there- 


ore, from the Chinese that we derive our designation of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Phe early history of the Japanese, like that of all the ancient 
nations, is involved in fable, or obscured by mythical language ; 
the statements of their historians either bein’ untrue, or else 
the truths being conveyed in an allegorical form. For instance. 
they state that seven celestial spirits ruled over Japan for a 
“Miliion of years, after which mortal emperors were invested 
with the dignity of office, and swayed their sceptre for fifteen 
thousand years. ‘1 dynasty ended B.c, 660, when Sin-mou. 
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an exile from China, subdued the natiye Japanese, and set up 
a government of which he became both priest and king. The 
true history of Japan is supposed to begin with the reign of 
this spiritual autocrat, and the present Mikado, or ecclesias- 


tical ruler of Japan, pretends to trace his descent up through 


a period of more than two thousand poor to this successful 
invader. 

In course of time the Mikados fell into habits of luxury 
and sloth. Formerly they had officiated as high priests in time 
of peace, and acted as commanders-in-chief in -time of war. 
But, after awhile, they delegated the latter office to some distin- 
guished relative; and hence arose that secondary power which is 
found in Japan to the present day, namely, two emperors, one 
the spiritual, the other the temporal ruler. The wealth of 
Japan, the intelligence of the people, the civilisation which was 
rapidly cultivated, not only induced habits of ease and luxury 
amongst themselves, but excited the cupidity and curiosity of 
distant nations. ‘There was a report wafted over the world, 
that Japan was the richest country on the face of the earth. 
Gold, sterling gold, was thought to be as plentiful as the stones 
in the streets. Cunning, sharp-eyed Kublai Khan (4.p. 1229) 
proposed an alliance with the Japanese—a sort of wolf-alliance 
with the lamb; but the Japanese declined the honour. The 
Khan pressed his suit again and again, but every time in vain. 
At length, exasperated at his repeated failures, he despatched 
a powerffil fleet, for the purpose of subjugating by force the 
unwilling Japanese. Like the Spanish Armada in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, the hostile fleet sent forth on an expe- 
dition iniquitous and. vindictive, was utterly destroyed by a 
violent tempest, putting an end at once and for ever to Kublai 
i han’s invasion. 

But gold shines afar off, and possesses a magnetic power 
stronger than the loadstone. Marco Polo, the celebrated 
traveller of the thirteenth century, visited Japan. He de- 
scribed its wealth as enormous. He averred that the roof of 
the royal palace, and most of the furniture of the roval apart- 
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ments, were of pure and solid gold. It was these statements 
that had set Kublai Khan planning and contriving the over- 
throw of the empire. The wealth of Japan still continued to 
excite interest. The idea that some modern Ophir was to be 
discovered, and would reward with immense treasure the hardy 
navigator who should be fortunate enough to find it out, operated 
on the minds of the adventurous Spamiards and Portuguese. 
Some even supposé that Columbus was looking for Japan 
when he discovered America. At length (1543), a Portuguese 
vessel, having on board that redoubtable ‘traveller Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, was driven by stress of weather on the shores 
of Japan. So remarkable to the Japanese was the appearance 
of the foreigners, that they immediately secured their portraits, 
and entered in the chronicles of the empire, a full account of 
their arrival. In that account it is stated, that the crew ot 
the vessel consisted of about a hundred people, their language 
was unintelligible, and their place of residence unknown. They 
carried firearms with them, and were the first to teach the 
Japanese the use of the fire-weapon and the preparation of 
fire-powder. 

The strangers were hospitably received by the Japanese. 
The report of their reception spread with wonderful rapidity 
The golden dream was not only revived, but was, in the ex- 
pectation of the Portuguese, about to be realised. A new 
impulse was given to trade. A new world was opened to the 
merchants. ‘There was a furor for Japan. The discovery of 
a gold-region has always excited a burning desire to reach it: 
people grow,weary of their common pursuits, and long to be 


picking up gold im the new country; they fly away like birds 


of passage, know no fear, admit no doubt, are full of hope and, 
confidence, only crying out for a fast ship and a fair start. No 
matter whether it be Japan, or California, or Fraser’s’ River: 
wlusper the word—gold—and—the imagination, picturing a land 
so rich, that the sands sparkle with gems, aud golden pebbles, 
as large as birds’ eggs, are dragged out of the river in nets— 
away floats the multitude as if wealth was the only thing in 
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the wide world worthy to call forth the energy of immortal 
men. 

As the Japanese received the Portuguese favourably, a very 
iuerative trade sprang up. They had not, however, traded long 
with the newly-discovered country, before the priests found an 
opportunity of visiting it. Franciscus Xaverius, with a few 
Jesuits, undertook a mission to Japan. The Mikado was most 
tolerant in matters of faith. When urged bya zealous Buddhist 
to forbid the Jesuits preaching, he asked, “ How many sects 
are there already in this country?’ and on being informed 
that there were thirty-five, replied, “ Very well, then: where 
there are thirty-five, thirty-six can well be tolerated; leave the 
strangers in peace.”’ But it was not spiritual authority alone 
which the Jesuits aimed at. Sly, crafty, and designing, they 
watched their opportunity for undermining the established 
eovernment, and bringing the wealth of the empire to the 
coffers of Rome. 

Meanwhile, the possession of so valuable a field of trade and 
comimeree was disputed by other European nations. The 
phlegmatie Dutchman was sharp-sighted enough to observe the 
advantage which the chivalrous and adventurous Portuguese 
had gained. He sought to share the profits of the trade, and, 
in 1598, fitted out a small fleet, having on board one William 
Adams, ‘‘a Kentish man,” as pilot. Only one of the ships 
arrived at Japan, two years after the sailing of the expedition. 
No sooner had the “ Hollanders’”’ landed, than the Portuguese 
treacherously plotted their destruction. They informed the 
Japanese authorities that these strangers were pirates, and but 
for the intelligence and intrepidity of our own countryman, 
Adams, the Dutch would have been inevitably destroyed. In- 
stead of this, the Jesuits were “taken in their own craftiness.”’ 
Adams was promoted to a dignified position at the court, 
and the Dutch were warmly welcomed, and encouraged to set 
up a factory and open a trade with the empire. 

As for poor Adams, he might have been exceedingly happy : 
he was allowed free toleration in religion, was loaded with 
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honour and wealth ; but in dear old England he had a wife and 
two children, and could never hope to see them more. Avail- 
ing himself of the trading operations of the Dute h, he forwarded 
two letters to England, which were mainly instrumental in in- 
dueing the English to open a trade with Japan. 

In the State Paper Office, some highly interesting letters 
are preserved, detailing, by the first English visitors to Japan, 
the general appearance of that country, together with the 
manners and customs of its people. These statements agree in 
almost every particular with the recent despatches of Lord 
Elgin. The first English vessel sent to Japan arrived in 1613. 
The reception of the English was courteous and generous. 
Every privilege calculated to advance their commercial interests 
was readily accorded; but the wealth of India had attracted 

inglish attention, and in 1623 they voluntarily withdrew from 
Japan. 

The arrival of the Dutch and the English precipitated the 
movements of the Jesuits. They saw that a strong opposition 
would be offered to their schemes, and wrote hastily. to 
Portugal for a body of troops sufficient to subdue the 
Japanese and Europeans together. This letter fell into the 
hands of the Dutch, was laid before the authorities (1637), 
and the effect was instantaneous and decisive. All Euro- 
peans, except the Dutch, were ordered to quit the country ; 
% price was set upon the head of every Christian ; the promul- 
gation of the Christian religion was forbidden, under the 
most dreadful penalties; and the Japanese themselves were 
prohibited from ever proceeding | bey ond the bounds of the 
empire. 

Soon after this event, a frightful massacre took place, of 
those natives who professed the Christian faith. This was 
brought about by a few of the Jesuits who remained in dis- 
guise, and who stirred up the people to revolt. But the 
conduct of the Dutch, in this respect, was no less discreditable, 
as they lent willing assistance in the cruelties committed. So 

hateful became the very name of Portuguese in Japan, that 
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when, in the reign of Charles LI. (1673) an attempt was made 
to.re-open the Euglish trade, it was sternly forbidden, on the 
ground that the English king was married to a Portuguese 
princess. 

Since the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Dutch have been 
the only European residents in Japan. but they have 
been made to submit to contumely and insult; they have 
been strictly confined to one spot, namely, the Island of 
Dezima, in the bay of Nagasaki; they are subjected to a 
rigorous search every time they leave the island; they are 
forbidden to exercise the outward observance of religion, and 
are strictly watched by Japanese officials. ‘To this the Dutch 
patiently submit in order to keep the trade. ‘Truly, “the love 
of money is the root of all evil.” 

Within the last thirty years, the: Americans have attempted 
to open a trade with Japan. An expedition was despatched 


thither in 1837 for the ostensible purpose of restoring some 


native Japanese who had been wrecked off the mouth of the 


“Columbia. The expedition failed, as no Japanese, on pain of 


death, is allowed to re-enter, after once quitting the empire. 
Another expedition was sent in 1846, to open, if possible, a 
trading negociation. This expedition also faued. In 1849, 
a squadron was fitted out to demand the restoration of some 
Americans, taken prisoners by the Japanese: after some show 
of force on the part .of the Yankees, the men were given up. 
Another expedition was despatched in 1852-3-4, a very 
lengthened report of which has been published by the Ame- 
rican Government. But the war in China, the bombardment 
of Canton, the signing of the Treaty of Tien-Sin, has produced 
un entire revolution with regard to the Japanese Empire, and 
more than aii the privileges which the Americans sought, and 
which have so long been denied to all the nations of the earth, 
were, in August 1858, suddenly granted. 

The report of our successes in China was heard in Japan, The 


Japanese were forced to admit our victory over the Chinese. 
They were therefore disinclined to offer opposition when Lord 
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Elgin appeared. at Jeddo, and anchored his vessels under the 
green batteries and beside the square-rigged ships of that old 
city. His eight-days’ sojourn in the capital evidently impressed 
the authorities in our favour, and that short period sufficed 
to conclude a treaty invested with still higher historic interest 
and political importance than that of Tien-Sin. By this 
treaty a new field is opened to British enterprise and com- 
merce, while a thriving and intelligent populati6n awaits the 
active zeal and religious sympathy of British Christians. 


M‘'DONALD'S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Ir has been sometimes asked, how it happens that so many 
Scotchmen make such headway in the world? ‘They are fore- 
most in every perilous expedition; they arg the pioneers of 
civilisation amongst barbarous tribes; they pursue successful 
mercantile speculations on the very borders of savageism. The 
great discoverers of Africa—Bruce, Mungo Park, and Living- 
stone—are claimed as Scotia’s sons; and now Moffat, who has 
long occupied the white man’s outpost from the south, is on 
his way to Central Africa, to establish a mission on the banks 
of the Zambesi. Scotchmen are to be found in every outlandish 
place: where are they not? Wherever I lfave travelled in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa (I have not been in America), I have 
met with a Scot. Whatever the clime, whatever the language, 
whatever the religion of the people, if there was only a nucleus 
of three or four foreigners amongst them, one of these at least. 
and the most successful, was a Scot. In the service of the Sultan. 
the Pasha of Egypt, the Czar of Russia, the King of Persia, there 
are many Scotch, arrayed in Eastern costume, and “bearded like 
the pard.” It has been said, that Scotchmen go directly con- 
trary to “the needle,” which always points northward : but this 
is a little bit of jealous slander, for they point every way, 


north and south, east and west: only they seldom point 


homeward. 
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It is certain that the “ Land o’ cakes’ produces an unwonted 
number of men possessed of strong sense, great patience, and 
indomitable perseverance. They are a hardy, cpurageous, 
and care-for-nothing race of people. hey can turn their hands 
and minds to any kind of pursuit; they can live where an 
Englishman would starve; they thrive where an Irishman 
would find nothing to do. There is, doubtless, a reason for 
this Scottish character, which may be partly in the blood, but 
which chiefly proceeds from early training. This training de- 
pends nuch on the women of Scotland; at least, | am sure it 
did thirty or forty years ago. Almost all the middle class of 
people brought up their children at home; sending them toa 
day-school or to public “ classes,” but rearing them under their 
own'eye. And there was no nonsense about the Scottish 
motherhood in bringing up their lads. With a few exceptions, 
there was no humouring or petting of their children. They 
were educated as for future life, to breast its waves, endure 
its hardships without repiming, and bravely contend with its 
disadvantages. When I first visited England, in early boy- 
hood, L was shocked with my playnf&ites, When I saw them 
careful about the texture and shape of their clothes; when | 
heard them grumble if their bread was not buttered; when 
they were so dainty as to prefer, and even to ask for (Oh, 
shocking!), one dish in preference* to another; when they 
secmed afraid of rain, cold, or dark ;—I looked upon them 
with pity mixed with scorn, and marvelled how they had been 
so spoiled. 

Then, big boys, a head taller than myself, were stumbling 
over Cesar and the Rule of Three; whilst I could read off any 
of the ordinary classics at sight, write Latin and Greek without 
a dictionary, and was as much at home in general literature 
as they were in plum-pudding. But the mode in which F 
and many of my Scotch companions were brought up, will 
be best illustrated by a biographical sketch of my school- 
days. 

The very name of M‘Donald leads one to the Highlands, 
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and I have no doubt that I am lineally descended from some 
old Highland chieftain, as the whole of a clan were more or less 


_related to their head. One of the family, who counts our fourth 


cousins as easily as 1 count our brothers and sisters, would 
wake us connected with many eminent personages; eminent, 
at least, for bravery, learning, and the “getting o' siller.”” And 
| have felt some honest pride, whilst 1 have listened to the 
heroic deeds of my grandfather’s grandfather, who was a famous 
Covenanter, and had often looked upon Claverhouse and his 
merciless dragoons. Then my grandfather’s grandfather's 
grandfather's grandfather had some little connexion with John 
Knox, “ who never feared the face of man,” or of woman either 
—as Queen Mary knew. Such descent is to be “thorough bred,” 
a3 a sporting cousin used p call it; and there is after all some- 
thing in the blood. I often feel the mettle which it imparts— 
not an impetuous burst of passion, like an Irish friend of mine; 
nor the generous courage of my English brother-in-law ; but 
an undaunted impulse, which stands firm in any emergency, 
which smiles in danger, which laughs at difficulty, which 1s 
calmest in the weathering of storms, and which seems to be 
most in its element amid the wildness of nature, like the tops 
of my native mountains. 

Our elan has been like others, broken up and scattered, and 
my immediate ancestors dwelt in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
The death of my gentle mother, and the temporary absence of 
my father from his home, necessitated the adoption of some 
new plan for my education. All the family inherited the 

Scotch prejudice against boarding-schools : 50 it was settled 
that I should go and live with Aunt Barbara in Glasgow, ‘to 
attend the schools there.” This would be like eT a home, 
without its endearments, but with all its wholesome discipline. 
So I was transferred thither. 


Glasgow is almost as much changed in appearance since that 
tame as 1 myself am. A few features remain the same, but 


there is a great alteration of look and figure, by dint of growth 
and development. When I lately visited the city of my school- 
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days, I felt myself to be almost a stranger there. I saw a few 
well-known streets; but I could not find my way out of them. 
| got to the end of Queen-street, and looked for the lanes of 
vardens, leading to the fields where we used to roam on our 
way to Kelvin Grove, to gather sweet woodroof, or fish im the 
stream; but they had disappeared. 1 walked a mile, and 
another mile, through streets and squares of strange nomen- 
clature ; and then gave up hope of reaching the country. Then 
I tried the south side of the town, for Aunt Barbara used to 
live near the old Broomielaw bridge, on the way to Tradestown. 
And there was a large playground of waste land between her 
house and Lauriston: a glorious playground, where we shouted, 
fought the blackguards, “ bilked the Charlies,’ and played all 
manner of games. Now there is not a vestige of it left: it is 
all covered with streets of sober houses, to which there appears 
no reasonable limit. So Ll returned to look for the river; for 
the Clyde was something like a river in my boyhood. It had 
real grassy banks, except for a short distance on the north side; 
and how many flounders and salmon-fry have I pulled out of 
the stream close to the bridge, as it ‘came gurgling over the 
stones between tle arches! But, alas!. Neptune has 7 
expelled, together with his nymphs; and Mercury has manb- 
factured the river into a huge kind of eanal, filled up with 
ships, and embanked with warehouses. The places where we 
used to bathe, and where fishermen caught salmon with drag- 
nets, have become docks! 

Then there was the “ Comet’’ steamboat, the first steamer 
that plied on the Clyde, and 1 believe the first regular “ steam- 
packet’? in the world. It was literally a boat, about the size 
of a Thames wherry or small lighter. But the “Comet’’ had 
soon to contend with rivals, which eclipsed it in size and 
attractiveness; though it was always venerable in our eyes. 
Then what fun it used to be to see three, four, or live of those 
‘“new-fangled” steamers sticking together in the river, when 
the tide was low! First, one would get aground and stop up 
the channel, so that when another came and tried to pass, it 
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was sure to stick too; and before they could get afloat, perhaps 
four or five would be all stuck to the bottom and to one another, 
and have to wait, with manifest impatience, till the tide rose. 
Now, ocean-steamers pass with facility, and need not stop till 
the fishermen draw in their nets. 

But I must introduce you to Aunt Barbara. She was rather 
tall for 2 woman, straight as an arrow from foot to head, well. 
formed in her limbs, broad in the shoulders, and neither thin 
nor corpulent. Her features were regular and pleasant ; except 
that she was slightly marked with small-pox, and had an unclassic 
turn-up of the nose. Her manners were free and ladylike; so 
that you would instantly recognise her “gentle blood.” Her 
mind was capacious and well furmshed. Though not deeply 
versed in any particular art or science, and no “ blue stocking,” 
she had acquired a great deal of general knowledge, had a taste 
for poetry and belles lettres, and was fond of subjects connected 
with natural history. She was no musician ; and the time which 
is usually devoted to this accomplishment, was spent by her in 
perusing works of usefu] and elegant literature. She was ‘a 
thrifty house-wife, industrious and contrivine, so as to be 
enabled to live genteelly on a slender income. 

The fashions of Glasgow, at least those of our end of the 
town (and the “west end’’ was not then built), were com- 
paratively plain and homely, at least for old ladies and chifdren. 
Belles and beaux, of course, dressed fashionably. Though Aunt 
Barbara was a paragon of neatness, yet her best silk dress 
would be thought very sombre for a housemaid of the fifth 
decade of the nineteenth century. Her cowns were expected to 
last along time, and their scanty skirt was kept at a respectful 
distance from the dirt of the streets. In rough weather, if 
was protected by the old grey cloak with a portentious hood 
that could cover the ample bonnet; for the bonnet then shel- 
tered the head, and almost supplied the place of'a modern parasol. 
Por myself, Iwas clad so as to defy damage from weather, 
dirt, or falls: in corduroy trowsers, grey jacket and fur cap: 
the only piece of finery being a frill round the neck. These 
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varments suited me admirably, though they would notmow be 
tolerated for a gentleman’s son. Relentless fashion, directed 
by tailors, orders us .to wear clothes for show more than-for 
use; and the march: of taste gives preference to black, the 
most unnatural and most unthrifty of colours. 

We lived in the third “ flat”? of a good stone “ tenement.” 
This gave me good exercise in ascending heights, and learning 
to climb hills and rugged places. The house itself consisted 
of a long passage, with rooms leading from it at either end, 
front and back. The kitchen nearly faced the entrance-door, 
so as to be handy for the servant to open it, and to afford easy 
opportunity for those of the household, who were curious in 


culinary matters,¢to see what was doing and how it was done, 


This was not forbidden us’ by Aunt Barbara: she rather 
encouraged it, wishing us to learn everything useful. She used 
to say, “ The ken is easily carried;” and “it may be of use to 
you some day.”’ Her prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. 
A little cookery has been of great service to me in wandering 
through desert parts of the world; and I have pitied some 
travellers, who seemed to know no more about preparing food 
than did our poor soldiers in the Crimea. | 

We lived more majorum, in original Seotch fashion. For 
breakfast we had oatmeal porridge or pease-meal brose, which- 
ever we liked; and either of them, with plenty of new buttermilk. 
made a royal repast. At tea-time, vulgarly so called, we had 
milk, with oat-cakes, pease-meal scones, bear-meal scones, 
potatoe scones, flour scones, and a host of such dainties, the 
very remembrance of which makes the eternal “ baker’s bread”’ 
pall upon the taste. It is as insipid, compared with these 
dainties, as the white of anegg. We had seldom more than 
one dish for dinner, besides vegetables. Frequently, a large 
tureen contained all«the provender; but the barley-broth, 
hotch-potch, and other vegetable soups, with the meat floating 
in them, were as substantial food as the “Irish stew,” or the 
Arabian “ pilau.”’ The real Scotch are almost as economical 
cooks as Monsieur Soyer was. There is much extravagance 
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lived,jand lived well, on less‘ than’ half of what it would cost. 
family ‘in England yet“we had always plenty of 
wholesome food, and we thrived on it, and we liked it, and we 


thankful for my Scottish 
taught me “to be content 


(Te be continued. ) 
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_ RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


the isaterests of butchers'and bakers: believe that our family 


ppetate for 1t;—and what can a mortal need more? 
wrote “in his Dictionary, that oats are the food 
of: horses in England, and of men in Scotland. But because 
borses eat oats, is it a good reason why men should not ? Is 
_ Man prejudiced and lordly ‘animal that he will not déign 
tofeed- upon what another crestiire eats? But no mom 
philosophising! I have been 
4 way of being brought up, which has y 
and pleased with anything wholesome. 
R&Licioy, on account of its intimate relation to a fature 
every man’s proper’ business, and should 
care. Of knowledge in general, there are branches 
which. it would be.-preposterous in| the: bulk of mankind to 
attempt to sequire, because they ‘have no immediate 
withtheir duties, and demand talents which nm. # 
eld. with respect to the: primany: txaths of religion: 
the case is . different ; they are of such daily use and necessit 
j knowledge ig often feeble and always indi- 
the tendency to putify the heart 
is life eternal, scope and design. “This 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 


| RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | 47 
capable of comprehending such a subject, what is Hie moral 
disposition, what the situation we stand in towards him, and 
the principles by which He conducts His administration, will 
be allowed by every considerate person to be of the highest 
consequence, Compared. to this, all other speculations and 
inquiries sink into insignificance ; because every event that. 
can befall us is in His bands,.and by His'sentence.our.final 
condition must be fixed) fo regard such an inquiry-with in- 
_ difference, is the mark not of a noble’but of an abject mind, 
which, immersed in sensuality or amused with trifles, “deems 
itself unworthy of eternal life.’’-To be soabsorbed.in. worldly 
pursuits as to neglect future prospects, isa conduct that can 
plead no excuse, until it is ascertained beyond all doubt or 
contradiction that there is no hereafter, and that nothing 
remains, but that we “ eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.”’ 
Even in that case, to forego the hope of immortality without 
a sigh; to be gay and sportive on the brink of destruction, in 
the very moment of relinquishing prospects on which .the 
wisest and best in every age have delighted to dwell, is the 
indication of a base and degenerate spirit! “ If existence be a 
good, the eternal loss of it must. be a great evil ; if it be an 
evil, reason suggests the. propriety of inquiring why it is so, 
of investigating the maladies by which it is oppressed. Amidst 
the darkness and uncertainty which hang over our future con- 
dition, Revelation, by. bringing life and immortality to light, 
affords the only relief. Inthe Bible. alone. we learn the real 
character of the Supreme Being; His holiness, justice, mercy, 
and truth ; the moral condition:of man, considered in his rela- 
tion to Him, is clearly pointed ont; the doom of impenitent 
transgressors denounced; and the method,of obtaining mercy, 
through the interposition of a Divine’ 
vealed.— Robert Hall, 
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SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
I. 


We look into the streets of a crowded city, and see a youthfal and 
richly-attired equestrian at the head of a small company of courtly-looking 
adherents. He is hailed with expressions of mingled applause and disap- 
probation, the public attention appearing divided between him and the 
advance of a large body of foot-soldiers, who do not present the appear- 
ance of regular troops, yet are well armed, and are led by a man of bold 
and daring aspect. The two leaders meet and hold an carnest parley, 
each watched meanwhile with fierce and jealous eyes by the adherents of 
the other. The younger chief maintains calmness and self-possession 
beyond his years, but the other, becoming excited, is observed fiest to lay 
his hand on his dagger, and then to touch the rein of his opponent’s hogse. 
He is almost instantly struck dead by a wan bearing the insignia of civic 
authority, and a scene of indescribable tumult follows, suddenly and most 
unexpected!y quelled. 


II, 


The quarter-deck of a royal ship of war. Naval officers and marines 
stand around with folded arms and gloomy countenances, glancing at 
times towards a coffin m the back-ground, and then exchanging a wot or 
two in tones of stern regret and indignation. Among them may be noted 
a few standing in dead silence, whose expression, if that of cratified ven- 
reance, has also its intervals of remorseful pity. Ata riven signal, all 
eyes are turned to the cabin-stairs, from which appears the figure of 2 
gallant but unfortunate officer, dressed abfost entirely in white, instead of 
the uniform belonging to the rank he lately held amone them. He walks 
steadily forward, and looks with unflinching courage on the dread prepa- 
rations around. Kneeling down, his own hand gives the sicnal to the 
volley of his executioners, and almost the next instant. his lifeless body is 
ufted from the deck and deposited in the coffin. ) ? 


TTT. 


On the afternoon of a day of fearful storm, thunder. and rain. the skv 
suddenly becomes clear, and two hostile armies advance tothe ficht. One 
of them, led by a young warrior in dark armour, undistincuished by even 
the usual badge of knichthood, pour forth a shower of arrows. darkening 
the air almost equally with the thunder-clouds so lately dispersed, Their 
opponents ride down in vast numbers upon them, and amid the dust and 
din of the conflict, its issue can hardly be conjectured. At this rhoment, a 
knight is seen spurring his horse towards a windmill on a neighbouring 
eminence, whence a veteran warrior is eagerly view ing the battle, while a 
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powerful body of fully-disciplined troops wait his command below. The 
messenger appears to implore assistance, but the veteran, after a single 
inquiry as to the life and safety of one individual, refuses the required aid, 
with a countenance in which military ardour and parental pride are 
strangely blended. 


“ONLY BELIEVE.” 


A MOTTO POR THE NEW YEAR. 


‘On ty believe,”—how strangely sweet 
Those soothing words appear, 

Now that with throbbing hearts we greet 
Another opening year. 

The old year’s changing scenes are past, 
Kach pleasure and each care, 

Its skies with gloomy clouds o’ercast, 
And sunshine bright and fir. 


“Only believe :” with anxions heart, 
The coming year we hail; 

Hope’s joyous glance will ouward dart, 
But doubts at times assail. 

An unknown path before us lies: 
Well might we fee! dismay, 

Without a Guide and Friend most wise 
To lead us on our way. 


“Only believe :” this year may bring 
lis sad and mournful hours, 

Shadows across our path may spring, 
When grief’s dark tempest lours. 

All thines are under His command, 
Who died that we might liye ; 

Oh, will that loving Saviour’s! hand 
One needless sorrow give Py 


Only believe :” by guilt depress'd, 
Feeling the strife within, | 
Loring for purity and rest, 
Oh, Lo he free from sin ! 
Fear not! the conflict may bejlong, 
But patiently endure : | 
Though weak, His grace can hake you strong. 


Through Christ, the victory’s sure. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


“Only believe :” friends fondly loved, 
Perhaps, this year may part; 

But One can never be removed : 
His love can cheer the heart. 

View not the fature, then, with dread, 
Each anxious fear dispel ; 

He chooses all the path you tread, 
Who “ hath done all things well.”’ 


“Only believe :” this year we see, 


But shall we see its close ? 

Fear not! the Saviour holds death’s key ; 
Safe in His care repose. 

With patient trust life’s path pursue, 


Rest in His watchful love ; 
Live near to Him: then this for you 


A happy year must prove. 


PASSING 


iv ts our intention to notice, month 
by month, under this head, the occur- 
rences that may be passing around us 
m which the readers of this Magazine 
may be presumed totake some interest, 
and which may seem worthy of being 
recorded. The year IS38 has been 
marked by very important occurrences, 
deserving extended notice, and we are 
sorry to pass them over, as we have no 
disresyx ct to ISSS: but, really, if it 
desired to have its events recorded in 
our pages, it should not have allowed 
nearly all ite weeks and months to roll 


by before the new arrangements of the 
Magazine were made. 


EVENTS. 


We must, however, chronicle a 
change in our own Magazine. It is 
hoped and believed that this Sixth 
Series will vie with any former volumes. 
That the Yourrn’s Macazive has con- 
tinued for so many years, is a matter 
for pleasurable and thankful feelings. 
We believe there is no other monthly 
magazine in existence that can date so 
far back as fifty-three years. The 
history of the Yourn’s Macazme, if 
written, would be a most interesting 
and remarkable one; and wé think 


we shall endeavour to collect materials 
for such a history. | 
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EVEN-SONG. 


Wuen silence reigns, 
And heaven ordains 

The veil of night to fall 
On land and sea, 
While lovelily 

The night-star smiles on all; 
Sleep ne’er shall shed 
Around my bed 

Her soft reviving power, 
But, Lord, to Thee 
My heart shall flee, 

And praise Thee in that hour. 


As some sad stream, 
On which the gleam 
Of placid moonbeams shine, 
Will be this breast, 
When there shall rest 
Some ray of grace divine. 
Oh! hear me now : 
Receive my vow ; 
Each still revolving hour. 
© Lord, to Thee 
My heart shall flee, 
And praise Thy wondrous power. 
) R. Ryan. 


REVIEWS. 


The Mill a the Valley. A Tale of German Rural Lafe. 
By the Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 
London: A. Hall & Co. 


Some months ago we read “ An English Girl’s Account of a | 
Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest,” and were much 
pleased with its simple, unartificial, and evidently truthful diary 
of a short period spent at the Moravian school at Konigsfeld. 
We are glad to find that the young author has been encouraged 
to try her hand again at book-making. The present tale, we 
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believe, is founded on fact. The heroine, Margaretha, or 
Greta, as she is called, is introduced to us thus :— 


“A slender young girl, with a complexion embrowned by exposure to 
the sun, but looking far too delicate for the work she was at, and the pea- 
sant’s garb she wore, stood leaning against a tree, watching the sleek 
cows as they wandered hither and tliither in search of the freshest tufts of 
grass. She held a stick under her arm, with which to keep them in order, 
but her fingers were busily employed knitting a stocking, while with a 
clear, sweet voice, she saz a somewhat mournful lay, the r¢frain of which 
was, ‘But Jeshs is my only stay.” There was a shade of seriousness in 
her countenance, which might make her appear older than she really was : 
from her looks, one would have judged her to be about seventeen or 


eighteen, though her very slight and girlish figure might have passed for 
that of one far younger.” 


Greta seeks to be useful to those around her, without wait- 
ing for grand occasions, or expecting applause ; and whether | 
it is her young cousins, an old woman, or an idiot-girl that 
comes across her path, she endeavours to amuse, cheer, or 


sympathise. Her history 1s a practical illustration of the fol- 
lowing lines in the title-page :— 


“ We need not bid, for cloister’d cell. 
Oar neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor seek to wind ourselves too high 
For sinfnl man beneath the sky. 

“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask: 


Room to deny ourselves—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


We must extract the following “ Legend of the Muminelese.” 
which Greta tells to her cousins, Karl and Rickele, one day 
when they are out in the forest gathering bilberries :-— 


“ Do you know the legend of the Mummelsee, which is said to brew up 
storms whenever stones arc thrown into it? It is a little Jake or tarn in 
the Black Forest, some miles from hence. It lies on the top of a high 
mountam, and is said to be unfathomable. Once upon a time, as a young 
girl was feeding a herd of milk-white goats upon its banks she perceived 
several beautiful spotted cows rise upon the surface of the clear crystal 
water, followed by a diminutive little man, with a very larze head 
who drove them towards the bank, and approaching her, said, ‘Maiden, 
whilst thou art watching thy goats, thou canst keep al eye on my cows: 
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thou shalt lose.naught by thy trouble. 1 have business elsewhere.’ And 
with these words, he disappeared down one of the ravines of the moun- 
_tain. The young girl tended the cows carefully till the evening, when the 
little man returned, and thanked her for the faithful manner in which she 
had discharged her office. ‘These are bad times,’ added he. ‘ Strange 
warriors will soon break in upon these peaceful vales. Shouldst thou 
ever be in danger, maiden, take a few pebbles from the knoll, and throw 
an uneven number of them into the lake. Thou shalt then see that t will 
find means to help thee.’ 

“Soon after this, war broke out, and hostile bands overran the Black 
Forest, plundering and burning down farms and villages, and committing 
all sorts of cruelties on the inhabitants. One day, when the maiden was 
as usual tending her goats by the side,of the lake, she perceived with - 
affright that some soldiers were descending a rocky precipice close by, 
and apparently making towards her. In her helplessness and alarm, she 
thought of the little man’s injunction, and hastening to the fairy-mound, 
she picked up three stones, and cast them into the lake. The waters im- 
mediately began to foam and to swell, the wind rose, the heavens grew 
dark, and the thunder rolled fearfully, whilst a terrible shower of hail- 
stones dashed against the side of the precipice which the. soldiers were 
descending. Amidst shouts and cries of alarm at this sudden and fearful 
tempest, they endeavoured to reach the summit once more, and as soon 
as they had disappeared, the black clouds rolled off, the sky was again 
blue, and the lake peaceful and glassy as before. 

“ It has ever since been believed, that we need only throw into the lake 
an uneven number of stones from the fairy mound, to raise the most ter- 
rible storm of rain, thunder, and lightning. But we do not believe such 
nonsense, you know. And now, Rickele, take your little basket, and you 
ean run about with Karl, and gather wild flowers, whilst 1 cut some of 
this long grass, tg take home for the cows.” 


An Englishman arrives in the village, to distribute Bibles, 
or, as he calls them, “ Celestial Messengers.’ Greta assists 
him in this work,—turns colporteur herself, taking a bagful 
of Bibles and Testaments to a neighbouring village, and be- 
comes a class-teacher, inasmuch as she teaches the children 
some verses from the First Epistle to Jolin; on learning which 
they have Testaments presented to them. She then comes 
back to her own home, at her uncle’s, who is a miller, residing 
at a mill in the valley. 

A young clergyman, Herr Zilling, gets acquainted with 
Greta, and admires her simplicity and desire for usefulness. In 
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going,— 


whole. 


Henry Lea. 


to have a good tendency. 


to announce the fact. 


eee 


Jaxvs.— According to the ancient 
mythology, Janus was the god of gates 
and avenues, and in that character held 
a ke yin his nght hand and a rod in his 


eft. to evinbolise his opening and 
ruling the vear 


ew 


Soulletimes he bore 
the number 30) in one hand and 6°) in 


the other—the number of its dave. At 


eh 
other times he was represented with 
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course of time Herr Zilling resolves to go to Brazil. But before 


“As he observed how active Greta was, and how handy she seemed 
about all she did, and reflected what a pleasing girl she was, how modest, 
how intelligent, and of what respectable birth, the thought (which mht 
already have been dwelling in his mind) struck him forcibly that she would 
be the very wife for him. At length he was able to speak to her, and 
deliver his message. She listened to it with tears in her eyes, and whilst 
she was full of emotion, he hastily took her hand, and said, ‘ Greta, do you 
think you would go with me to Brazil?’ 

“* Sir—— ?’ said Greta, blushing scarlet.” 


Our readers may guess the rest, and having had these 
specimens of the book, may probably desire to possess the 


Stories to Teach me to Think. ByT.D.P.Stone. London: 


_ Turse are several little stories for young children, ranged 
in four divisions, viz.:—‘“‘ What the Mind is,”’. “How the 
Mind thinks,” “ How to think right,” and, “ Why the Mind 
should be governed.’’ They seem to be pleasantly told, and 

They are all American reprints, 

: though there is nothing on the title-page to make it appear 


so; aud we think that publishers who get up books which cost 
them nothing but the mere copying 


, Should be candid enough 


OMNIANA, 


four heads, and placed in a temple of 
four equal sides, with a dodr and three 
windows in each side. as emblems of 
the four seasons and the twelve months, 
over which he presided. 

DINING a Bisnorp.—One of our 
leading prelates not long ago invited 
to his hospitable mansion in London a 
country rector, an old friend, from one 
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of the remote provinces. The simple- 
minded gentleman came about five 
o'clock, having a notion that he should 
arrive about the dinner-hour. Soon 
after he had taken his seat, tea was 
brought round. “ Well,” thought the 
rector, “ this is bare living, at any rate. 
If I had known, I would have hada 
beefsteak at a chop-house before I 
came; but I hardly expected that a 
bishop would dine at 1 o'clock. Isita 
fast-day, | wonder?” He drank his 
tea, however, and said nothing. About 
half past 7 o'clock his bed candle was 
placed in his hand, and he was con- 
ducted to his sleeping room. “Call 
you this London?” he soliloquized; 
“why, I should have fared far better at 
Silverton. I should have had my com- 
fortable mutton chop and my glass of 
beer at 9 o'clock, and I should have 
been in bed at 10, well fed and con- 
tented. But here I am, half-starved in 
the midst of splendour—as hungry as 
a hunter—almost ready to devour my 
blanket, like the boa constrictor—ha|! 
ha! and where everything looks so 
grand. Well, fine furniture won't make 


aman fat. Give me substantial vie- 


tuals, and you may take the gilding.” 


Soliloguizing in this fashion, he un- 
dressed himself, pulled over his ears 
his cotton nightcap, and crept into 


bed, coiling himself up comfortably, 


and, being of a forgiving temper, he 
soon forgot his troubles, and sank into 
his first sleep as sweetly as a child,— 
when lo! after a while bells begin to 


ring, and a smart knock at his door — 


resounds through his room, and avoice 
is heard saying, “ Dinner is on the 
table, sir.” The old gentleman awoke 
in considerable confusion, not knowing 
whether it was to-day or to-morrow; 
and, according to the most authentic 
account, he appeared shortly after at 
the dinner-table, though in a somewhat 
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-_fellow, who busied 


ruffled condition as relates to his ward- 
robe, and mentally in a haze of uncer- 
tainty as to the day of the week and 
the meal he was eating.—/raser'’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Scnuoot-noy Dertxiti0ons.—The Earl 
of Carlisle presided recently at a 
meeting on behalf of a blind-asylum at 
Carlisle, when one of the boys was 
asked the meaning of a “ politician,” 
and said that it was an ignorant, noisy 
himself about 
matters of which he knew nothing; 
but that the opposite was one who em- 
ployed his time and talents for the 
public good, and for the welfare and en- 
lightenment of his fellow-men,—such 
as the chairman. On being asked the 
definition of a comet, he gave a good 
description, but added that the best 
definition was that we knew nothing at 
all about it. 

A House Burtt py one Max.—In 
Paris, in the commune of Plaisance, 
between Vaugirard and Montrouge, a 
remarkable house, six storeys high, is 
to be seen. It has been built by one 
man alone, of extraordinary talent and 
perseverance, since it is asserted that 
he possessed no architectural prowess, 
nor had he ever worked at a building. 
‘The structure is described as elegant 
and well-built throughout, and the 
work bears the closest inspection of 
the most practised eye. The proprietor 
and constructor is a Mons. Pernot, 
endowed with a patience unexampled. 
in the annals of construction. For 
twelve years did he labour, three hours 
a day, at the raising of his dwelling, 
stone by stone, block by block, window 
by window, finishing off his work room 
by room ; carpentry work, joimery, 
smith’s work—all by the same hand. 

An Bimp.—A family in the 


country, till recently, had a canary, 21 
It had been in the family 


years old, 
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maintained tte vigour 


and singing power till the day of its 
death. 


A Mistaxe.—In French transie- 
tion of Shakspere, the passage, “ Hail ! 
horrors, hail!” is rendered, “ How 
d'ye de, horrors, how d'ye do?” 

anp rs Oonseevences.—A 
men who had business with a magis 


If heaven's by works, can't 
heaven appear. 
Ah, reason how depraved ! 
Review the Bible's sacred page, the 
knot 's untied ;— 


Tt died, for Adam sinned; it Hives, 


for Jesus died!” 

A weex filled with selfishness, and 
the Sabbath stuffed full of religious 
exercises, will make a good pharisee, 
but a poor Christian. There are many 
persons who think Sunday is a sponge 
with which to wipe out the sins of the 
week.— H, W. Beecher, 

axp Rewioron. — Let 
Philosophy be the handmaid of re- 
ligion. There is not a star in the 
heavens, not a flower in the fields, 
which does not declare the glory of 


God. To look upon nature, therefore, 


without any reference to its author, to 
admire the work without admiring te 
workman, is folly, is stupidity, is 
atheism. How cold is the heart, and 
how dull the understanding of the 
man who, contemplating the mag 
nificent spectacle of the heavens, 
feels no pious emotion arising in his 
breast, and is completely absorbed is 
his speculations of science. He is 


Professing themselves to be wise, 
| they became fools."— Dr. Dick 


° 


trate, who was an auctioneer, gave | 
much offence by neglecting to call him | 
“your worship,” ca which he was com- | 
mitted to gaol for contempt. When | 
the man obtained his discharge, he | 
cunstantly attended his worship's sales, | 
bidding for almost every lot thas:>— | 
Threepence, your worship! sixpence, 
your worship!” which caused such | 
scenes of laughter at the auctioneers 
2 expense, that he was glad to give the | 
man ten guineas never to attend his | 
sales any more. | 
Laxpoxe.— Mr. Mason, of Trinity 
the fellows to borrow a book of him. | 1 
who told him, “I am loth to lend my | 
books out of my chamber: but if it 
please your tutor to come and read it | 
here, he shall as long as he will.” It 
| was Winter, and some days after the | not to be envied, although the voice 
ey sent “ Mr. Mason to of fame should pronounce him to be 
on; ne HN but Mr. Mason | the first of philosophers, who sees 
am to lend my bellows | Bothing in the universe but matter 
would come and ase ithere, be shallas perhaps more successfully than others, 
oa | | ite constitution and laws, still refuses 
the ta acknowledge an imtelligent agent, 
ma wretten by the who made and governs it. Alas! that, 
| ot | in his Gare shoal 
— | be any to whom the severe but well 
Unfidelity! turn pale and die. | founded remark of an inspired writer, 
. Under this turf an infant's ashes lic. | Comcerming the sages of antiquity, — 
q Say, is it Jost or saved ? | may be with too much justi ied 
death's by sin, it sinn'd because | 
‘Us here; | 
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THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.’ 
(Continued from p. 11.) 


I was interrupted where I last left off by the unexpected 
entrance of the three young Pevenseys, with their governess, 
Mademoiselle Foularde, whom I had supposed still at the sea- 
side. But, it appears that an epidemic had broken out at 
Hardsand, which occasioned their immediate return to tlhe 
Stone Hoduse. I was very glad to see them all; they seemed 
to bring sunshine into my shady little room; and I had a 
toy railway-engine for the amusement of my little friends, 
which delighted the two young ones exceedingly. Arabella, 
or, as they frightfully abbreviate her name, Arbell, has grown 
quite tall and womanly for a girl of fourteen. She has her 
mother’s good profile, but is dark, like her father; and the 
expression of her face is rather stern and forbidding. Made- 
moiselle was charming, but I do not think she and her eldest 
pupil go on comfortably together. Whenever I addressed a 
remark to Arbell, Mademoiselle answered it, and went on 
speaking so as to detain my attention; this occurred three 
times, and [ could observe Arbell look annoyed. As for Flora 
and Rosaline, they had a regular boxing-match, when they 
thought I was not looking. I caught Rosaline’s hand in mine, 
with the little fist doubled up, and said, “ Why, Rosaline, you 
quite surprise me! I did not know you were a pugilist!”’ 

She opened her large blue eyes, as if amazed at my inter- 
ference, and then seemed disposed to laugh; but I said quite 
gravely, | 
“No, no, we have no fighting here. If it is allowed at the 
Stone House, I don’t aflow it in my parlour.”’ 

“ Tt is not allowed at the Stone House, but they do it for all 
that! ’’ burst forth Arbell, and then shut herself up again in 
rigid silence. Mademoiselle Foularde darted an indignant 


look at her, and then drew Flora towards her, fondling her, and 
saying— 
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« Ah! fi donc, Rosaline! Bonne petite Fleurette ! Comme je 
aime! 1 never saw her fight before, did 1?” 

«“ How can you say so?” muttered Arbell; and then sighed, 
and began to play with her little dog Shock. 7 

After this, the conversation rather flagged; but I showed 
the little ones some prints I was meaning to paste into a 


nursery picture-book, and when I had quite won their good | 


will, kissed them, and said— 
“You won't fight again, will you ? ” 
Both said “ No,” very cordially, and Mademoiselle and I 
exchanged looks and smiled ; and then I said, “I am sure you 
remember that pretty verse— 


“ But, children, you should never let 
Sach angry passions rise! 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes!” 


“ What were they made for, hey?’’ Both gave me a quick 
look, but seemed at fault. | 

“ Why, to work, and to write, and to draw, and paint pic- 
tures, and hold knives and forks and spoons, and slices of 
plum-cake! and to give pence and sixpences to poor people, 
and a thousand other good and pleasant things. ‘Will you 


remember 


Both smiled and said “ Yes.”’ and then I produced slices of 
weed plum-cake Harry Prout had eut, and told them to hand 
the plate first to Mademoiselle and Arbell, and then to help 
themselves. This produced general good humour and socia- 
bility, and after the cake had been duly honoured, Mademoiselle 
rose to take. leave, saying she feared they had stayed too long, 
but that it was so difficult to get away from me, I so charmingly 
blended instruction with entertainment, &e., &c., &e.; which 1 
might have liked better, if I had not thought it rather exagger- 
ated and insincere. 

i said to Arbell at parting, “I have seen and heard too little 
of you. What a treat it would be if you would spend a 
morning with me, and help me to make this picture-book.”’ 
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Her face brightened directly, and she exclaimed, “ Ah, I only 
wish I might !”’ but Mademoiselle interposed with something 


d, about Mrs. Pevensey’s wish that the school-room routine should 

| suffer no interruption, with a little smile and shrug to me, as 
d ; much as to say, “So, of course, we must obey ;’’ and Arbell 
. é went away, looking as rigid and ‘uncomfortable as at first, , 
dq: = carrying Shock under her arm. 


In the afternoon, to my surprise, Mrs. Pevensey’s elegant 
3 carnage drove to my little garden-gate, and Mrs. Pevensey 
T herself came in. She was charming with smiles and good 
nature; and, in her delicate silver-grey silk, rich velvet, and 
blush-roses, looked so youthful that one could hardly suppose 
her the mother of seven children. She has a well-stored mind, 
ready wit, or rather playfulness, good judgment, sound religious 
principle, and everything that contributes to make a delightful 
companion. As a wife, she is admirable, living on the most 
affectionate terms with a husband who is considered by most 
people rather hard to please; she has formed extensive plans 
for amelorating the condition of the poor, which she is carrying 
out with great success ; and, as a neighbour, she is most thought- 
ful and kind, as I have good reason to know. 

She brought her own entertainment with her; for her: con- 
versation was one uninterrupted flow of what she had done, 
whom she had seen, where she had been, interspersed with 
remarks full of good feeling and sound sense. 1 must say, that 
to an invalid, this “ continuous flow’ is sometimes fatiguing, 
more fatiguing than if the communications were more reciprocal 
and broken up. The mind is kept on the full stretch ; the eyes 
yaze on the speaker till they ache, and even the bodily posture 
becomes wearisome; and after the kindsand voluble frend 
has gone away, thinking, in the goodness of her heart, 
‘‘ Well, I have amused her nicely, and given her a good deal 
to think about,” the poor, worn friend feels as overwrought 
as if she had been hearing a long sermon, lecture, or public 
speech. 

Thus, it was only after Mrs. Pevensey had been telling me 


> 
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a multiplicity of vastly interesting things, and was just going. 
away, that I found the opportunity of telling her of her child- 


ren’s visit, and how glad I was to see them quite. recovered 


from the effects of the measles. 


“Yes,” said she, with her motherly smile, “they all look 


well—all, at least, except poor Arbell; and she—’’ (Here she 
gave a little shrug, like Mademoiselle, as much as to say, 
“Something is not quite straight in that quarter.’’) 

“T told Arbell I wished she might be permitted to spend an 
hour or two with me some morning,” said I. ‘“ If 1 have more 
than one companion at a time, I can hardly do them or myself 
justice.” 

“T am sure I wish she would come,”’ said Mrs. Pevensey, 
smiling sweetly. 

“With your permission, I think she will,” said 1. “ May I 
claim it ?”’ 

“ Ah, I shall be too happy,”’ said she, “ but you don’t know 
Arbell.”” 

“ Suppose, then, we say to-morrow,” said I, pertinaciously. 

“To-morrow the hair-cutter is coming. Any other day.” 

“ The day after to-morrow, then ?”’ 

“With all my heart, if— I don’t know what Mademoiselle 
will say.” | 

“ Mademoiselle seemed to think the same of you.” 

“Of me? Oh, I've no voice in the matter! Mademoiselle 
has unlimited sway in the school-room. Mademoiselle is a 
most excellent creature. I have unbounded confidence in her. 
She is quite superior to her positionx—came to me from the 
Comtesse de St. Velay,—has written an/admirable essay on 
education,—her, brother is professor of foreign literature at 


Tarbes.” 


“Perhaps Mademoiselle uses your name as a kind of 
authority.” 


“Very likely,” laughing sweetly. ‘ 


Mamma 


iree use of in the nursery and school-room. I 
remember when ‘I'll tell your mamma!’ wasa terror to myself. 
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Oh, we all go through these things in our turn. ‘Poor, dear 
Arbell! there is excellent promise in her, but at present she is 
under a cloud. She lives in a world of her own, is proud and 
stubborn, and Mademoiselle says her spirit, must be broken. 
It may be so, but 1 don’t wish to stand by and witness the 
operation.” | 

‘“] am sorry to hear you say that,” cried I, anxiously, “ for 
I think the operation so extremely hazardous that it ought 
ouly to take place under the eye.” 

“it would affect me more,’’ answered she, very oe 

“than a surgical case.’ 

“TI can quite believe it,”’ replied I, with equal seriousness ; 
“ but possibly your sagacity and kindness united would enable 
you to discern that no such painful course was needed. - If 
Arbell were a little more under your eye—”’ 

‘““My dear friend,” interrupted she, “ Arbell is constantly 
under my eye already! Do you imagine | shut myself up 
from my children? No, no! that would indeed be neglecting 
a mother’s first duty! Dry recapitulation of lessons, indeed, 
and endless practising, fall exclusively to the superintendence 
of the governess; but Arbell always /earns her lessons and 
writes her exercises in the room with me for hours, every 

morning.” 

“I am heartily glad to hear it,” said-I, with a sense of 
relief. 

“We lunch together—that is, chef have their early dinner 
when we lunch,”’ pursued Mrs. Pevensey, “always except when 
we have friends. And, though my afternoons are generally 
engaged in drives, and the children of course do not appear at 
the late dinner, they may always do so at dessert, and the 
younger ones always do. In the evenings, it is very much at 
Arbell’s option, at least of Mademoiselle, whether they appear 
or not. Sometimes Arbell has lessons to prepare ; sometimes 
she is engaged in her own devices ; and really | think they are 
more healthful and suitable for a young girl than large, mixed 


parties, when silly people too often say silly things to children ; 
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“Shall I say eleven?” 
I will 


early balf-an-hour’ 
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At what hour? They, 
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Because an ugly good enough foranugly girl’? 
said Arbell, quickly; and then, witha little self-reproach for 
so captious a speech; * No,;the real reason is because it the 
abbreviation by which the celebrated Lady Arabella Stuart was 
called by her grandmother; the old Countess of | Shrewabury. 
Mamma read about her in | 
me 

“I am vary hear Jou'say lore: ‘Are you 

She loskediat me artlesely, sod eid, should ike a lice o 

“ No, bread-and-butter. I should only have dry bread inthe 
school-room, and we 
ought not to be hungry before.an early dinner.” 
But you have ‘hada walk;”eaid I, ritiging he: bell “and 


7 


they were when they 
I'm afraid I should spoil you.’’ 
“Can you ask?” 


it is what Mademoiselle dees to Florn::she spoils. her by. 
letting her have her own way. 


letting me have mine!” .... . . 
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to your question, except by asking others; and I do not feel 
Hd it quite right to seek a confidence which you do not repose in 
your own mother.”’ 

“] wish she would let me,”’ said Arbell, with filling eyes. 

“ Why, my dear, you spend your mornings together! ”’ 

“But how? Dear mamma is always pre-occupied; by 
papa, by the housekeeper, by the gardener, by the nurses, by 
her own maid. She must always see poor little Arthur’s spine 
rubbed herself, (here Phillis brought in the bread-and-butter, 
and went out,) and baby is cutting her teeth; and she has 
orders to give about her Italian garden, and dinner, and relief 
for the poor, and the children’s new dresses, and her own; 
and to send baskets and hampers of things to grandpapa. Then, 
when this is all over, if I venture to begin with ‘Mamma!’ 
she says, ‘My dear, I am writing a note.’”’ 

A tear dropped on Shock’s white coat, and she turned her 
head away. 


“ Nobody has so small a share of her as I,” said she; “and 
love her so much!”’ | 

“My dear Arbell,” said I, after a pause, “I cannot help 
thinking what an inestimable advantage it may be to you in 
after-life, to have had this training, this by-play, this insight, 
as a bystander, into the routine of your mother’s life. You 
may yourself be placed at the head of an equally large esta- 
blishment: many girls, so placed, aftera life exclusively devoted 
to their own studies and amusements, are completely at sea! 
They have no practical knowledge, no taste, even, for the daily 
duties which it is a woman's greatest honour and pleasure to 
discharge well; they are complete babies. They meet every 
emergency with a helpless ‘ Well, I’m sure I can’t tell what is 
to be done!’ and everything is at a standstill, or goes the 
wrong way.” 


Arbell seemed struck. “That never occurred to me,” 
said she. 


“In spite of the elegances by which your mother is sur- 
rounded, hers is, in reality, what many would pronounce and 
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find to be a very hard life. Her cheerfulness, presence of 
mind, sound judgment, and love of order, enable her to get 
through its various cares gracefully and successfully; so that 
those who only see the face of the enamelled watch, and not all 
its interior works and springs, little guess that her head, and 
even her hands, have more to do, in their own peculiar depart- 
ments, than those of some of her dependents.” 

“That may be true,’”’ said Arbell, reflectively. Then, after 
a short silence, “ What would you doin my place?” 

“ Ah, my love, I should probably not do better in your place 
than you do, if as well.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Cheerlove!”’ 

“ The question is, not what I or any other person might do, 
but what should be done. A very able and excellent author, 
well known to your mother, John Foster, has said, ‘ There is 
some one state of character, and plan of action, the very best 
possible, under all the circumstances of your age, measure of 
mental faculties, and means within your reach; the one plan 
that will please God the most, and that will be the most 
pleasing to look back upon at the hour of death.’ Now, 
should not you aspire to ascertain what is that one best 
possible course, and then most zealously devote yourself to its 
execution? I believe you to be capable of it.”’ 

Arbell looked full of high and generous resolve. “If 
inamma had said this to me,”’ exclaimed she at length, “1 
should have been capable of it long ago.” 

“ Perhaps you have never spoken to her on the subject with 
the openness with which you have now spoken to me.” 

“T have never had the opportunity. However, I will not 
dwell any more on that. What is the one best course now 
for me?”’ 

“There need be no marked change in outward performances ; 
only in their spirit.. Your mother loves you dearly, but she 
is too busy to attend to all your little troubles. Do you be 
too busy for them too. Take an intelligent interest in what- 
ever you are about, be it French, or German, or history, or 
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anything else; and if interrupted in it, and your attention 
distracted by what is being said to nurse, housekeeper, or gar- 
4: dener, take an intelligent interest in that too! Think, ‘Ha! 

t here is something worth remembering ;’ treasure it, note it, 
bottle it up, stow it away; and then return with fresh eager- 
ness to the matter in hand!”’ 

“It sounds well,”’ said Arbell, thoughtfully. “I'll try.” 

“ And if you cannot get others to sympathise with you, why, 
sympathise with them. It is easy to say, ‘I can’t; their tastes 
and feelings are so different.’ So are yours from theirs, and yet 
you expect them to sympathise with you. Don’t get into the 
way of feeling isolated. Robinson Crusoe really was so, and 
did not find it very comfortable, in spite of his pretty planta- 
tions and snug cave. If you plant yourself on a little island, 

- and break down the bridge to it, you must not expect people 
} to be at the trouble of fetching a boat. Besides, you perhaps 
seek sympathy at unseasonable times. Your father, in the 
midst of some profound calculation, would hardly like your 
mother to come im and claim his attention to some sentimental 
sorrow: she thought he had looked coldly at her on such and 
such an occasion; or could hardly have been aware, such 
another time, that she felt low and unwell.”’ 

“ No, indeed,”’ said Arbell, laughing. 

“ Nor must you expect Mrs. Pevensey to have leisure or 
relish for such ill-timed appeals from yourself. Be intent on 
forming a noble character; and you will be sure to find that 
character appreciated in future Jife.”’ | 

“Ha!” | 

* You will try, will you not ?” 

wall !—if only Mademoiselle—”’ 

* Ah, let us look on Mademoiselle as some one placed m 
close relation to you by our heavenly Father for wise pur- 
poses of His own, which He does not think it necessary to 


communicate to her or to you. And now eat your bread- 
and-butter.”’ 


- 


She did so; having first given me a hearty kiss. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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THE REDBREAST. 
( Continued from p. 16.) 


“Thou com'st | 
About our dwellings like some loving friend 
Whom kindly thoughts do link to us.""* 


Ir is a pleasant sight to witness the joyous excitement with 
which the Redbreast plunges into his morning bath. It isa 
simple one—a rhododendron, laurestinus, or some such shrub, 
drenched with rain or sparkling with dew. We have seen the 
Blackbird brush his wing hastily over wet shrubs, but not 
bathe scientifically, as the Redbreast. The Sparrow, too, from 
the house-top, views the gurgling water-pipes filled to their 
brims, and buries himself in the enticing depths; but these 
come not up to Robin’s felicitous management of Nature’s 
furnishings. 

This trait in the hero of our piece leads naturally enough 
to the mention of others, which may, we believe, be truthfully 
claimed as original gatherings (with the exception of those 
marked as quotations), and we give them in their primitive 
form of “ Shreds and patches.”’ . 

The Redbreast, like the owl and some other birds, voids a 
portion of his food from the throat, in the form of little black 
pellets, and then returns to his meal of crumbs with apparently 
renewed appetite. Whether this is universally a custom of 
Robin’s, we know not, but the fact has several times come under 
our own observation, and appears a merciful provision of the 
All-wise Creator, to guard from injury the delicate structure of 
the stomach. | 


“ Across the sullen face of heav n 
Dark clouds are by the north wind driv n, ’ 


—but our Robin yet lingers in his old haunts, and mounting 
the leafless bough, catches the rays of a fitful December’s sun 


* Slightly altered from Barry. Cornwall. 
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on his» breast, till he warms and sings, and we catch up the 


. .™ Leame! I come! my lady dear, 
With hopeful song to close the year, 
From gath'ring storms and cloudy skies 
Thy gentle Robin trembling flies. 
“T ge! T go! sweet lady dear, 

My timid mate to soothe and cheer ; 

But still this bright and eager eye 

Will watch for crumbs, from covert nigh. 


come! I come! my lady dear, 
No startling foe is treading near : 

Thy Robin's note, not pour’d in vain. 

“ Has cheer'd thy heart, and shall again |” ie 
-» Kidd remarks :—“ Few of the old Robins resume their songs 
until the spring; nearly all the music we are treated to from 
this time to Christmas is improvised by the young birds of the 
present year.” Without calling in question the correctness of 
these remarks, we venture an opinion that they need a little 
qualifying, for we think we can identify some of our older 
Redbreasts (not birds of the year), who never leave us, of 
altogether cease their songs. For many years, a Robin fre 
quented our city garden: a solitary wanderer (apparently 
without kindred) over its scorched borders and smoke-dark- 
ened foliage, and fell at last as a delicate morsel into the jaws 
of a neighbour's cat. 
Continuing our notings from Kidd :—“ The freshness, joyous 
ness, richness, and purity of these young minstrels is inexpress- 
ibly delightful In the garden, in the field, in the lane, in 
the wood, in the farm-yard, in the barn, on the old shed, he 18 
looking out for us.” (A veritable Robin Goodfellow!) And 
we are looking out for him ; and when spring returns cannot 
enough admire him, as, with all a father’s pride, he introduces 
his fledglings to the wonders of lawn and shrubbing. The little 
strangers are showing astonished 


tae AB i hurried flights along the grass, where the 
parent is busily engaged in searching for worms and other 
food, which, disregarding our presence, he places in the open 
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beaks of the dearlings. It does the heart good to see so much 
happiness, and leaves the mind impressed with this living proof 
and blessed truth that “God is love,” and has provided a law 
of love for all his creatures. 

As yet we have said nothing about the female Robin. 
Turner, a quaint naturalist of the sixteenth century, calls her 
“the Robinet.”” Like a good housewife, she is known rather 
by her staying at home than gadding abroad, and her neat, 
snug nest is just the retreat needed by ber more sprightly 
and adventurous companion ; for the same old writer says :— 
“When she hath found many oak-leaves, she constructeth a 
nest ; and when built, covereth it in with arch-work, leaving 
only one way for entrance, for which purpose, she” buildeth 
with leaves a long porch before the doorway, the which, when 
going out to feed, she covereth up with leaves. These things 
which I now write, I observed when a boy, though I do»not 
deny that she may nidificate otherwise; and if any one curious 
in such matters hath observed her build differently, it will be 
that which I have seen.” 

The plumage of the female with! 
obtrusive disposition, and ber costume is not ualike “ the 
brown gown” of her near relative, the wren. A stomacher 
cheerful red. | 

Izaak Walton says, “ The Robin loves both the dead and the | 
living:’’ in our days, we think and write the same thing, and 
who does not tell us the same tale? Ask the old sexton if 
he often prepares the narrow bed of the grave, or lays down 
its grassy sod, without the hopeful presence and song of the 

Or— 


“A low chant, according well 
With the soft solitary smell, ; 
As homeward from some grave beloved we turn.” 


For, though— 
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Blackbird's note at eventide, 
And hers, who gay ascend, 
Filling the heavens far and wide. 
Are sweet, yet none so blends as thine 
With calm decay and peace divine. — 

And the lone widow in her moorland cottage, would she not 
fee] still more desolate if Robin did not share her solitude and 
crumbs? He brings, for payment, a lesson of trust for daily 
bread from “the God of the widow,” and with a song cheers 
up her care-worn spirit. 

And the young! We need not ask the sweet little girl 
gazing so delightedly upon the Redbreast engaged with a 
portion of cherry-pie she has spared him, if she loves the 
Robin ; why, the tale peeps out from bright eyes radiant with 
pleasure and approval,—and “Take care of the tones, dear!” 


shews how entirely the social bird has drawn forth her tender- 
ness and care. 
Though winter’s blasts and the snow-covered earth bring 
the Robin to our windows and doors, yet, extremes meeting. 
‘in summer, when the parched ground hides in its recesses the 
moist wormy food, we lack not “seekers of a meal’’ in bower 
or shade, the Robins watching our movements, and easily 
tempted by crumbs, artfully spread on the folds of dresses, &c. ; 
and when we retire indoors, one bolder than tle rest enters 
the open window, and picks a morsel from carpet or mat. 


Thus “the changeful seasons as they roll’’ bring before us 
varied phases of our minstrel’s life and character. 


Every portion of truth is valuable: therefore, while fully 
aware that abler pens have already gathered rich harvests from 
these fields of nature, we are net discouraged from bring- 
ing our gleanings of scattered ears—ears that may perchance 
have been unnoticed by others; and though the strongest bee 
carries to the hive the largest amount of honey. the weakling’s 
burden helps to fill up the measure of a winter’s store. 


“The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.” —Ps. exi. 2. 
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73 
PATIENCE. 


[From the German of Spirra.} 


THERE is a quiet angel 
Whose mission is on earth, 
To strengthen feeble mortals 
For the ills of mortal birth. 
Peace in his eye resideth, 
Mildness, and gentle love— 
Tis the messenger of patience 
With blessings from above. 


Aye faithfully he leads thee 
Through every earthly trial, 
And speaketh, too, so cheeringly 
Of the end of self-denial; _ 
And art thou fill’d with doubtings, 
He courage hath to spare, 
And aids thy cross to carry 
Thee blessmg everywhere. 


He softeneth to a sorrow 
The deepest-seated smart, 
Baptizing in humility 
The vex’d and troubled heart. 
In a dismal, darkest hour 
He pours a ray of light, 
And each wound, though ne’er so rankling, 
If not quickly, healeth quite. 


Thy tears he never spurneth : 
His work is to console ; 
He blames not thy aspirations, 
But quieteth thy soul ; 
And when in storms of fortune 
Thou, murmuring, askest, Why?” 
With a silent and reproof-ful smile 
Points to the home on high! 


Tis true, for every question 

He hath not a reply. 
His motto is “ Endurance— 

A resting-place is nigh!” 
Thus on thee ever waiting, 

Not much hath he to say ; 
He speaks but of the future ; 

The bright—the heavenly day. Max 
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SELF-CONTROL ; 
OR, THE EARJY DAYS OF MARY ELTON. 


CHAPTER 


Tux next day, as soon as Mrs. Elton sat down to work, Mary 
brought her little chair, and seating herself at her mother’s side, 
inquired,—“ Mamma, what is a hurricane?” 

“A hurricane! What made you think of that?” 

“ The wind, last night, mamma.” 

“ But there was no hurricane, last night, Mary.”’ 

“No, mamma; or else it would have blown the house down.” 

Mrs. Elton smiled. “There is not much fear of your papa’s 
house being thrown down by the wind, Mary ; but who has put 
all this into your head ?”’ 

“No one, mamma; only 

“ Well,—speak out, my love,”’ said Mrs. Elton, as Mary held 
down her head, and looked half ashamed. . 

“Why, mamma,” she said, at last, “you know my book 
called, ‘The History of a Bible, written by Itself.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Elton remembered the book. 

“Well, mamma; there is a story in it of some very good 
people, who were at family prayer one morning; and suddenly © 
a great wind arose, called a hurricane, and they had only just 
time to escape out of the house, when it was blown down by 
the wind: ever since I read it, I have always felt afraid when 
the wind blew hard.” 

“Why did you not tell me before, Mary?” said her mother. 

“IT meant to, mamma; but very often, after the wind had 
been blowing in the night, the sky would look so bright and 
clear in the morning, that I forgot all about it.” 

“ And what has made you come to me now?” ! 

“Why, last night, mamma, I was more afraid than ever ; 
and dear nurse taught me a little prayer, and told me I should 
ask you; although I did not tell her what I had read in my 
book about the hurricane. But, mamma, what is a hurricane ? 
Is it not a very strong wind ?” 


“It is, Mary; but the highest wind that ever blew in Eng- 
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SELF CONTROL. 75 
land is nothing to a hurricane abroad. Did not the people you 
read of live in the West Indies? ”’ 

“Yes, mamma. Oh, I never thought of that!,” 

“ Hurricanes in those countries are, indeed, very dreadful,”’ 
continued Mrs. Elton. ‘“ Houses, trees, and even whole vil- 
lages, are sometimes destroyed by their violence; and when 
they happen at sea, the waves rise mountains high ;—ships are 
cast upon rocks, or sink into the boiling ocean, while all on board 
perish. We are highly favoured in England, where such wind 
is never known ; although, sometimes, it will tear up trees by 
the roots, or blow down stacks of chimneys; but, my little 
Mary should remember who it is that ‘holdeth the winds in 
His fist, and the waters in the hollow of His hand ;’ and then, 
whether she sleeps in Bhgland or in India,—she will lie down 
in safety.” 

After her mother had ceased sponkiee, Mary sat for some 
time silent and thoughtful: at length she said, “ Mamma, why 
does God allow such high winds to arise ?—_what use can they 
be P”” 

“Ah, Mary!”’ said Mrs. Elton. “ God does many things 
for which we cannot give a reason. We know they must be 
right, because ‘ He doeth all things well.’ Grown people, as 
well as little children, often find fault with what they cannot — 
understand ; yet, Mary, I can give you a reason for high winds. 
Without them, the air we breathe would become impure, and 
we should have sickness, fevers, and death; whereas, the vio- 
lent agitation of the air—which is called wind—purifies it, and 
prevents many serious consequences,” 

“Oh, mamma!”’ said Mary, “ how silly I was, not to talk 
to you about it before. I think I shall almost lke to hear the 
wind blow, after what you have told me. But, mamma, did 
you ever hear of houses being blown down in England ?”’ 

“Yes, I have, Mary :—some very old houses, that were going 
to be pulled down.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Mary, “ do tell meal] about it. When 
did it happen ?” 

“When I was a little girl, Mary: but I cannot allow you to © 
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sit idle any longer,’’ said Mrs. Elton, smiling at the wide open 
eyes and excited looks of her little girl. “ You can finish that 
hem you began yesterday, while I tell you.” 

Mary held down her head, and said, slowly, “1 do not know 
where my thimble is.”’ 

“Safe in your work-box, this time, Mary; and I have cotton 
and needle for you.”’ 

Mary threaded her needle, and gave the work to her mother 
to begin; as she took it again from her, she said in a low tone, 
as if half ashamed of the excuse, “ Can I listen and work, too, 
mamma?” 

“Try, Mary; it is not such a very difficult thing, after all.” 
Mary began to work, and Mrs. Elton commenced her story. 

“When I was a little girl, about nine years old, several new 


‘streets were made near to your grandpapa’s house ; old streets 


destroyed; many houses pulled down; and others repaired and 
beautified. Three very old buildings stood nearly opposite to 
us: two, near the corner, were first removed; but the third, 
the most unsafe of them all, remained,—only supported, on 
one side, by the wall of the next house. So dangerous and 


tottering did it appear, that the neighbours applied to the 
owners to have it taken down, or supported by props,—those 
large beams, which you have sometimes seen, Mary, planted in 
a sloping position against houses, while those adjoining are 
under repair. No notice was taken of this request; and it 
seemed very strange to me, as a little girl, that, while the fear 
of the house falling upon them would cause the neighbours to 
avoid that side of the street, yet there were people living in 
the house!” 

“ People living in it, mamma!” said Mary, almost breathless. 

“Yes, my dear: they were very poor, and they could live 
there without paying any rent, which appeared a great temp- 
tation, for they would stay, although several times warned of 
theirdanger. One morning, after a rather rough night, and just 
before breakfast, I went into my bedroom for a book I had left 
on the dressing-table, which stood before the window. I had 
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just placed my hand upon it, when a noise like thunder startled 
me; and, in a moment, the window became darkened, as with 
a cloud of smoke. Much terrified, I dropped the book, and 
flew out of the room; scarcely knowing what I was about. 
On the stairs, 1 met a servant, who exclaimed, ‘ The house !— 
the house! it is down: and all those poor people in it!’ I 
hardly knew where I went next; but 1 remember my mother 
taking me by the hand and leading me into a room, while she 
gently and quickly calmed my fears for my own safety, and 
told me that everything was being done to discover if the 
family were buried in the ruins.’ 

“ And, mamma,—oh, mamma! were they ?”’ said Mary. 

“My dear,’’ said Mrs. Elton, “this is the most wonderful 
part of my story. The whole family were in the house when 
it fell; yet not one was hurt!”’ 

? Don’ t excite yourself so, my love,” said Mrs, Elton ; 
Mary, with flushed cheeks, threw her work on the oe 
clasped her hands tightly together, — said, almost in a 
whisper— 

“ Mamma; how did they escape ?”’ 

‘I will tell you how it happened. The family were in the 
kitchen underground: they had heard strange noises during 
the night; but just as they were going to begin breakfast, a 
dreadful cracking sound caused them all to rush upstairs into 
the passage leading to the street-door. Before they could open 
it, the building gave way, and fell around them with the noise 
of thunder; yet, strange to tell, the ceiling and walls of the 
passage in which they stood remained perfect, although sur- 
rounded by bricks and broken timber, so that the street-door 
could not be opened !’’* 

“ Oh, mamma,”’ said Mary ; “how wonderful!” 

“It was wonderful. And, although we must acknowledge 
the great providence of God in thus saving these poor people, 
——yet, it could be accounted for in a singular manner. You 


* A fact. 
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remember I told you, that the next house had been rebuilt, 
and the new wall adjoining the passage of the old house sup- 

it The house also fell forwards towards the street, and 
gave way first on the unprotected sides, so that the weight of 
bricks, or beams, which fell on the ceiling, was not sufficient 
to force it in. The difficulty now was, to get the door open; 
and nearly an hour passed before the bricks and rubbish could 
be cleared away sufficiently for this to be done. All this 
time, those within were in total darkness ; and thankful indeed 
they must have felt, to escape from a place that might 
have been a grave, but had proved a harbour of safety; and 
once more to behold the beautiful sunlight, and to breathe the 
fresh air.” 


“Oh, dear mamma,”’ said Mary, “what a wonderful story! 
Is it all true ?”’ | 

“ Quite true, my dear Mary; and next time we go to see 
grandmamma, I will show you the beautiful house that now 
stands on the spot where the house fell.” 

Mary sat for some time after her mother had finished, silently 
working ; and having completed the hem, she gave it to her 
mamma with her thimble, and quietly left the room. In a few 
moments she was seated by nurse, her blue eyes opened 
to their widest width, relating, in her own childish way, the 
story she had heard. Nurse sat listening very attentively ; all 
at once Mary exclaimed, “ Why, nurse, you must have been 
there, too'—do you remember it ?”’ 


“To be sure I do, my darling; and I remember taking your 
mamma to look at the ruins.” 

And she said, in her own quiet way, “Don’t you think, 
nurse, those poor people prayed to God to take care of them, 
last night? Oh!” said Mary, “they did; I am quite sure 
they did. I do not think I shall ever feel afraid of hearing the 
wind again. I will try to remember how wonderfully God can 


take care of people, and I will ask him to take care of me.” 
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SCHOOL WORK. 


Lines in answer to my Brother Tom's question, ‘ What do yoa girls 
do at school?” 
Wuart do we school-girls do, Tom ! 
From the early morning call, 
Tis read and study—study and write, 
Till the shadows of evening fall. 
Fingers and brain alike o’ertask’d 
By the stern scholastic rule, 
I wish Tom Hood in pity had sung 
The song of “‘ The finishing school.” 


Read—read—that we may learn 
How, in the days of old, 
Greek and Persian quarrell’d and fought 
For glory, ambition, or gold, 
How kingdoms flourish’d, and monarchs died, 
In nearer or distant climes, 
Just as they flourish, decline, and die 
In modern and civilized times. 


Economy (of the political kind) 
Of course we must understand ; 

We should read Adam Smith, but his pond’rous tomes 
Are unmeet for a Jady’s hand. 

The financial problem we try to solve 
(Its importance we often feel), 

So we study the laws that Lycurgus gave, 
And those of Necker and Peel. 


Science and moral philosophy too 
We study with care and toil, 
Making discoveries never made 
By a Newton, a Locke, or a Boyle; 
’Tis true that our theories sometimes clash 
With these old philosophers’ rules, 
But feminine logic deferreth not 
To the dicta of masculine schools. 


Read—read—we have yet to range 
New fields of learning polite ; 
Classics of ancient and modern date, 
Modern, dramatic and light. 
New readings from Dante, Shakspere, and Pope, 
Are sometimes given, of course, 
And bards that even reviewers have spared 
We murder without remorse. 
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Write—write—with electric speed 
In this intellectual age, 
We have essays impromptu from female pens, 
Historic, poetic, and sage, 
On national wrongs, and feminine rights, 
On authors living and dead ; 
Essays that were Macaulay to read, 
He would “ hide his diminish’d head.” 
Write—write—dictée and théme 
For Signor and Mademoiselle, 
How we prepare the lessons for them 
I really never can tell ! 
Italian, German, Parisian French, 
To be read, and spoken, and sung, 
Till English girls are like to forget 
The use of the vulgar tongue. 


Then there is “drawing im various styles,” 
I cannot remember them all, 

Landscapes from Claude, Correggio heads, 
And studies from Veronese Paul. 

Sketching from nature in pencil and chalks, 
Fairy-like scenes and flowers, 

And (we sometimes observe perspective laws) 
Ruins of castles and towers. 


Musical practice—studies and scales, 
Themes of the classical schools, 

Fantasias with brilliant impossible rans 
Running counter to classical rules. 

National polkas and patriot hymns, 
English, Polish, and Russ : 

Crotchets and quavers have each a rest, 
But no rest will they give to us. 


You will wonder, perhaps—I do myself— 
That with all this bang and din, 


Our spirits and appetites seldom fail, 
And we do not grow pale and thin. 

I think—but that horrid school-bell rings, 
I shall lose a mark if I’m late ; 

So adieu, dear Tom. till the holidays come, 
Your affectionate sister, Kara. 


Sharberne, Deorsas. 
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(The Twa Brigs of Ayr. } 


THE AYRSHIRE PLOUGHMAN. 


ScoTLtanD has given to the world some of the best and 
bravest men whose names are recorded in history. Heroes, 
martyrs, and bards have rendered old Scotia famous, and at the 
mention of these her noble and gifted children, varied emotions 
are excited in our hearts, feelings of reverence, enthusiasm, 
sympathy, or sorrow. Towards one of the most popular and 
highly-endowed sons of the north, public attention has within 
the last few days been particularly directed. A grand cen- 
tenary festival has been held in memory of Robert Burns. 
Rank, wealth, and intelligence have assembled to do honour to 
the poet, whose genius has been acknowledged in every country 
where his works are known. 


‘ Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 
He rules 'mid winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their hives, 
Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives.” — 


l 
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Robert Burns was born in a ricketty little hovel on the banks 


of the Doon, near Ayr, Scotland, on the 25th of January, 


1759. He was the eldest child of William and Agnes Burns 
[Burness they spelt their name], his father acting as bailiff to 
Mr. Ferguson, and renting afew acresof land. Two or three 
days after the birth of Robert, a severe snow-storm occurred ; 
the clay hovel was overturned, and the mother and child had 
to be conveyed for refuge to a neighbour’s house. Burns in 
after life described his mother as a very sagacious woman, but, 
unlike most eminent men, he owed more to his father than to 
his mother in the elements of his character. Mr. Burns was a 
man of superior ability, of marked piety—in which particular 
his son did not, unfortunately, resemble him—and of some 
acquaintance with literature. He resolved, therefore, to give 
his boys the best education he could afford; and though his 
circumstances were sadly depressed, he kept this object steadily 
in view, determined that if he had no wealth to bequeath, he 
would still give an intellectual patrimony to his children. 
Robert was sent to school, was trained at home, was assisted 
in every possible way to acquire information. He soon con- 
quered the difficulties of verbs and nouns, of conjugations and 
declensions, became remarkable for the fluency and correctness 
of his expressions, and boldly advanced into the field of geometry 
and mathematics. But there was society he loved better than . 
that of Euclid or the grammarians; there was the life of Han- 
nibal in the schoolmaster's library, and the boy conned the page 
with marvellous interest, following step by step the brilliant 
career of the Carthaginian ; there was the recruiting party with 
drum and bagpipe, which made his heart beat quick with the 
desire that he was tall enough to be a soldier; there was the 
blacksmith, whose stories of Bruce and Wallace made the boy 
glow like the red-hot iron on the anvil ; there was an old woman 
who resided in the family, with the largest collection of songs 
and stories imaginable, about ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
kelpies, elf-candles, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and 
other trumpery. Besides all these, there was the beautiful 
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scenery of Ayr. He was an intense admirer of nature. He 
rejoiced in the sight of the grey mountains lifting their heads 
to the purple sky, in the green valleys with the budding birch 
and hoary hawthorn; and whether in the opening year, when 
nature timidly led forth her offspring, the daisy, the harebell, 
the foxglove, and the wild-brier rose, or whether in the year’s 
decline, when old Autumn tinged the woods with gold, Nature 
for him had an indescribable charm. 

Amidst associations such as these, Burns grew up to be a 
man. Misfortune fell heavily on his family. Nothing pros- 
pered with them. The ground would not yield her increase. 
With a sad heart Robert followed the plough, a desire for 
something higher strong within him; the sense of an unsup- 
plied want ever present; an undefined longing for something 
beyond him. He fell in love. There was a bewitching crea- 
ture in the harvest-field, that set his inflammable heart in a 
flame. His English, he said, failed to describe her perfections, 
and he was compelled to fall back on the Scotch idiom, and call 
her “A bonnie sweet sousie lass.’”” Oh, it was delightful to talk 
with her, to dance with her, to wander with her homewards 
when the day’s work was done; but more delightful than all 
was it to hearher sing. It was notan English song; you could 
not have heard it at any concert, nor any drawing-room, nor 
bought it at any music-seller’s ; it was asimple ballad composed 
by a country laird’s son/ in honour of one of his father’s maids 
with whom he was in love! It suggested a new thought to the 
young ploughman. Why could not he rhyme as well as the 
laird’s son? He would try. So Burns composed his first 
song. His passions, always strong, raged furiously, and now 
they found vent in rhyme. 

But rhyming was unprofitable work. He must do something 
more for a living. The plough seemed ill adapted for him; he 
tried land-surveying, and got into bad company ; he became the 
boon companion of a party of smugglers, which was not likely 
to improve the tone of his morals. He determined on setting 


up as a flax-dresser; but a fire broke out and destroyed every- 
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thing he possessed,—putting an end to the matrimonial engage- 
ment into which he had entered, and setting him adrift once 
more on the wild waters of society. His father was dead ; and, 
with his brother, he undertook to manage the farm. But the 
man could not manage himself. His love of social meetings, 
his drinkings, and his love-makings, made honest, quiet folk, 
look askance upon him, as “a ne’er-do-weil!’’ So bad did 
things become, that he was at last glad to conclude a bargain 
with the representatives of a West Indian planter, and accept 
an engagement for three years in Jamaica. He was to receive 
thirty pounds per annum; but a serious difficulty arose,—how 
were his outward-bound expenses to be paid? who would ad- 
vance the funds? Certainly not James Armour, the stone- 
mason. Burns had sinned too deeply in that man’s house, to 


look for anything but bitterest indignation,—not the boon com- 
panions, who might sing with him— 


“ And surely ye'll be your pint stoup, 
And surely 1'll be mine, 


And we'll take a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne "— 
‘but who felt very little disposition to help him in the way of 
earning honest bread. What was to be done? What if he 
, induced some publisher to issue his miscellaneous poems? He 
had written many rhymes, and they had given satisfaction to 
all who had heard them. Altogether they would form a 


volume of two hundred pages. He would, certainly, make the 


effort. _— induced him to rhyme,—necessity compelled 
him to pu 

In July, 1786, the poems appeared. They were issued in a. 
neat volume, price three shillings. They were stated to be the 
composition of an Ayrshire ploughman, and they achieved an 
immediate and complete success. Their author had skulked 
from covert to covert. The officers of the law were at his heels. 
He had taken the last farewell of his friends; his chest was on 


its way to Greenock; he had composed the last song—‘“ The 
gloomy night is gathering fast,”’—the last rhyme which he 
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ever intended to measure in Scotland,—when the success of his 
book changed all his schemes, and made the outcast ploughman 
the brilliant centre of an illustrious circle. 

The gem of the collection was, unquestionably, the “ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.’’ It made Burns famous. Had all his poems 
been conceived in the same style, and characterized by the 

‘same sentiment, and had his own life been guided by the prin- 
ciples which he there sets forth, how much more glorious would 
be his fame,—how much more useful the labour of his life! 

From this celebrated poem we cannot refrain quoting the 
following exquisite stanzas :— r 


“ The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride: 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets* wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales+ a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ let us worship God!" he says, with solemn air. 


“ They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps ‘ Duadee's’ wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive ‘ Martyrs,’ worthy of the name; 
Or noble ‘ Elgin ' beets the heav’nward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 


“ The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


“ Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme : 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heay'n the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 
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How His first followers and servants sped ; Rs 
The precepts sage they wrote to many & land : 
How he. who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; ¢ 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounced by Heaven's command. 


“ Then kneeling down, to heaven's Eternal King, $4 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: $4 
Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.” 


The history of literature does not afford an instance of such 
extraordinary popularity as was immediately obtained by 
Burns. He passed, at one step, from the cottage to the palace, 
and became the lion of the fashionable world. He was received 
in the most enthusiastic manner by persons of literary and 
social eminence. Blair, Robertson, Mackenzie, Ferguson, Du- 
gald Stewart, Monboddo, and Alison, all welcomed the Ayr- 
he shire ploughman. Everything was prosperous; a brilliant 

future stood out before the highly-gifted poet: but instead of 
profiting by his improved condition, he associated himself with 
a evil companions,—his life took another downward turn. He | 
scoffed at religion ; and, in ridiculing the eccentricities of some | 
of its professors, attacked the very citadel of faith. He spent 
his days and nights in a round of social gatherings; under- 
mining his health and character by excess, and squandering his 
talents in an idle, listless way. Farming he tried again; but 
Farmer Attention was needed, and that worthy character was 
never found under Burns’ roof. He obtained an appointment 
in the Excise ; not a very appropriate employment for a poet, 
nor one well calculated to make a whisky-drinker temperate. 
So, in galloping over the country to gauge barrels and kegs, 
—in writing verses (most of them singularly beautiful, and 
others so blackened with irreligion, as to make it a matter of 
regret they should ever be re-published),—in moving now 
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amongst the great and good, and now with idle, dissolute 
companions,— Burns passed the rest of his life. His health 
was enfeebled, and his mode of living hastened his end. When 
recovering from a severe attack of illness, his first visit was to 
a tavern ; returning from which, late at night, he fell on the 
snow and slept till morning! A fearful rheumatism followed, 
and the doctors were unable to baffle the steady approach of 
death. He was removed from place to place, in search of 
health, but he carried his disease with him; delirium and fever 
came upon him, and he breathed his last on the 21st of July, 
1796. 

Burns was a great poet. He caught inspiration from the 
muse of Ramsay, but he was no copyist. Said Scott—*‘ Green 
be the pillow of honest Allan, at whose lamp Burns lighted 
his brilliant torch.” Most of his earlier compositions were 
satirical, sometimes harmless, sometimes much to be con- 
demned. “The Brigs of Ayr’ is marked by much humour, 
and the dialogue between the old and new brig is a capital 
hit at the old and new style, whether of men or bridges ; the 
words too, as honest Bunyan has it, are “ picked and packed”’ 
with wonderful tact. Excellent also is the “Twa Dogs,”’ and 
many others. But there are some, such as the “Ordination,” the 
‘‘ Holy Fair,” &c., which betray illiberality of spirit, and total 
want of reverence for spiritual things. ‘The Dream,” “ The 
Jolly Beggars,” ‘“‘ Tam O’ Shanter,” are pieces of considerable 
merit. “ He has left examples,” says a recent writer, ‘“ of nearly 
every shorter form of rhyme: the descriptive, the satire, the 
epistle, the elegy, the love song, the war lay, and the epigram. 
Sometimes he writes pure and simple English; another passage 
requires a glossary; and occasionally, he combines the two 
languages, and blends with admirable effect, pathos, sublimity, 
beauty, and homeliness.” 

The life of Burns furnishes not an example, but a warning. 
It is not a guiding stay, but a beacon light. His great genius 
iS unquestionable, but his vices and his follies are no less con- 
spicuous. The world recognised his genius, and, by the exer- 
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cise of ordinary precaution and common assiduity, fortune as 
well as fame might have been his; but having neither, he died 
in a position almost as humble as that in which he was born. 
With confirmed habits of inebriety and of coarse enjoyment, he 
lost his relish for intellectual society, and forgot the respect 
which was due to himself and to the genius which God had 
given him. More than all, he wanted that, without which 
genius the most exalted, talents the most brilliant, powerg the 
most transcendent, are all in vain. He wanted piety, religion, 
faith in God, faith in his revealed will; and wanting this, he 
was destitute of that “one thing,” which only can make this 
life truly noble, and secure lasting happiness in the next, Thus 
we may value Burns’ own lines for his epitaph ; and may the 
lesson which they teach be impressed on the heart of the 
reader! 


“Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
' Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet run himself life's mad career, 
Wild as the wave ? 
Here pause, and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 


“ Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 

In low pursuit, 
Know prudent, cautious self-control 
ls wisdom's root.” 


B. K. C. 


EPIGRAM FROM COTTUNIUS 


DE CHRISTI MORTE. 
Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Colorum nobis janua clausa foret. 
(Metrical translations are requested.) 


, 
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Street in Hakododi. , 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF JAPAN. 


BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 
( Continued from p. 40.) 


Love of country is a feeling natural to the human heart. 
There is no place like home. While this sentiment is subordi- 
nated to sound judgment, it is not only allowable but praise- 
worthy. Sometimes, however, it is carried far beyond all 
reasonable limits, and one’s own country is exalted at the 
expense of every other on the face of the earth. Christianity 
teaches us a better lesson than that of mere patriotism ; it 
incites us to philanthropy, it bids us regard the earth as the 
Lord’s, and all nations as of one blood, and instructs us in the 
grand fact that God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him. 
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In heathen nations we find the spirit of self-exaltation and . 
exclusiveness strongly developed. They account themselves as 
those especially favoured by their gods, and even assert that 
extraordinary pains were bestowed on the creation of their 
country. Inferior divinities might form the rest of the world, 
but the Supreme Deity must create their country—a barren 
waste of sand—a few islands in the sea. So it is with the 
Japanese. They tell us that at some remote period, which, 
like that of the old stories, we may define as “once upona time,” 
there was a deity named Iza-na-gino-mikoto, and his wife Iza- 
na-mino-mikoto, and to this divine pair the creation of Japan 
is attributed. 

Standing on the bridge that was floating in the heavens, the 
husband said to his wife—“ Truly, there should be somewhere 
or other a habitable country in the world; let us endeavour to 
find it in the waters which are beneath us.” Speaking thus, 
he dipped his spear into the ocean and stirred the water round 
with it. The thick drops of water which trickled off the spear 
when he withdrew it, instantly thickened and formed the chief 
island of Japan. Upon this, the god and goddess descended, 
soon making it the fairest abode for mankind, and surrounding 
it by other islands similarly created, and equally beautiful. 

This absurd story is the account universally received by the 
Japanese of the creation of their country. An uninterested 
observer would be likely to come to a very different conelusion 
from that which represents the Japanese islands as especially 
enriched and adorned above other places in the world. . The 
shores of Japan are either so rocky or so extremely flat, and 
are so often enveloped in heavy and dangerous fogs, that there 
is very little to attract, and very much to deter the explorer. 
It may still, however, be urged that we know very little of the 
physical geography of Japan, and that perhaps, when we come 
to know it better, we may learn to describe that insular empire 
as “a jewel set in the silver sea.’’ All that we know about it 
at present is chiefly derived from the works of Thuniberg, 
Siebold, Hogendorp, Koempfer, the recent American expedi- 
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tion, and the late visit of Lord Elgin. Availing ourselves of 
these sources, we proceed to notice the geography of the 
Japanese Empire. 

If you take a map of Asia, you will notice, off the east coast 
of the continent, a group of islands that seem as if they had 
broken off and floated away from the mainland. These islands 
constitute the Empire of Japan. They extend between the 
30th and 50th parallels of north latitude, and between the 128th 
and 15lst degrees of east longitude.| They lie between four 
seas or oceans, having the Sea of Okotsk to the north, the 
Chinese Sea to the south, the Sea of Japan to the west, and 
the broad ocean of the Pacific to the east. Their total area is 
said to amount to 250,000 square miles, which is about five 
times as large as England and Wales. 

The physical aspect of the islands best known to Europeans 
is bold, varied, abrupt, and striking. Thereare few pluins, and 
none of these are of any great extent, while the hill country 
reaches over a large part of each island, with rugged mountains 
of considerable height, having their summits crowned with 
snow. 

Niphon, the largest and best-known island of the group, has 
a regular mountain chain, running directly north-north-east, 
and attaining at one part an elevation of 12,000 feet. There 
are several active volcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent. 
Thus in 1705, an earthquake destroyed half Jeddo and killed 
100,000 of its inhabitants. 

Japan is watered by numerous rivers. They are, however, 
80 extremely difficult to navigate that they might almost be 
called torrents. The largest is the Jeddo Gawa, or Yedo 
Gawa, in Niphon, which, rising mm the lake of Oitz, runs for 
sixty or eighty miles through a highly diversified country, and 
falls into the sea at Osaka. 

As Japan lies under the same parallels of latitude as Morocco, 
Madeira, Spain, and the United States, itts enriched with the 
plants of both the warm and temperate climates. Tropical 
productions also flourish on its soil. The climate varies from 
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extreme heat im summer to extreme cold in winter. Rain is 
very frequent; falling more or less on two-thirds of all days in 
the year, but more especially in June and July, which are the 
Sotoaki, or rairty months. 

The metallic treasures of Japan are said to be valuable; 
although the golden dreams of the original discoverers have 
never been realized. Gold there is in Japan, and silver also, 
and copper is found in immense quantities, with lead, tin, iron, 
and sulphur. 

But the most interesting, because the most novel, features of 
Japan are its cities. There is a strong family likeness every- 
where in well-cultivated fields, in lofty mountains, and in deep 
valleys. The cultivation of the soil in Japan is carried on with 
great success. It would be difficult to find in the country a 
single nook of untilled land, even to the dry summits of the 
mountains. But as the eye of the traveller rests on the im- 
mense plantations of rice, as it wanders over the cotton-fields, 
as it is arrested by the trees of Southern Europe, or extensive 
tea districts as in China, there is a restless desire to see more 
of the people. Tea, rice, cotton, he may see elsewhere ; they 
convey to him but little idea of the Japanese. To know 
more about them, he must enter their towns and cities; visit 
Simonoski, represented in our engraving (p. 58); or, better 
still, start for Jeddo. 

Jeddo is the civil capital of Japan, and is said to’ be sixty 
miles in circumference. It is situated on the south-east coast 
of the island of Niphon. Its population has been variously 
estimated at from 700,000 to 1,500,000. In the approach to 
the city by water, there is something singularly beautiful in its 
appearance. Gradually there rises out of the waters a line of 
insulated forts, and about a mile beyond them, and parallel to 
them, lies the main body of the city.1 The court end of Jeddo 
contains the residences of three bundred and sixty of the 
nobility, each of them a petty sovereign in his own right, and 
able to accommodate in his mansion 10,000 retainers. At the 
furthest extremity of this district, known as the Prince's 
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Quarter, is a magnificent moat, seventy or eighty yards in 
width, faced with a smooth green escarpment eighty yards in 
height. Above this is a massive wall, crowned in its turn by 
a lofty palisade, towering above which are the spreading arms 
of giant cedars. These trees belong to the imperial park which 
surrounds the royal residence—a palace capable of containing 
40,000 people. 

The streets of Jeddo are wide and clean, and built on a 
regular plan. The woodcut at the head of this article gives a 
very excellent idea of the general aspect of Japanese house 
architecture. Each street is said to be appropriated to per- 
sons of one trade, lined with covered arcades, and closed at ~™ 
night by gates at each extremity. Temples and monasteries 
abound, and at every step the traveller is surprised at some 
new marvel of art or nature. A panoramic view, unequalled 
of its kind, is obtained from the royal palace. Around is a 
well-cultivated and splendid park ; and below, stretched out 
like a map, is the imperial city, the city of palaces, pre-emi- 
nent for its extent and magnificence, presenting features of the 
utmost interest, and awakening in the heart of the Christian a 
strong desire for the swift coming of that time, when the 
' teeming population of that great city shall be brought to a 
knowledge of the Saviour. 

Yes; here on every side are marks of power and intelli- 
gence; here are extraordinary evidences of the progress of 
civilisation; here are gardens laid out with exquisite taste, 
palaces remarkable for grandeur of design ; here, hbove all, is 
& population very great, eager for advancement, and bent upon 
improvement, but a population bowing beneath the yoke of a cruel 
and burdensome idolatry. The personal and domestic cleanli- 
ness of the people is seen everywhere. In the crowded street, 
neither the eyes nor the nose are offended by the neglect of 
proper sanitary arrangements; no groups of idlers block up 
the way, no beggars infest the path, and disturbanees are un- 
known. The qualities of the people are amiable and winning, 
while material prosperity seems to be so equalized, as to ensure 
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happiness and contentment. Here then, is a country opened 
to Christian effort, and, if we may judge from their appa- 
rent disposition, here is a people ready to listen to the religion 
of Christ. 


THE INSECT OF A DAY. 


ARISTOTLE says that upon the river Hypanis there exist little animals 
who live only one day. Those who die at eight o’clock in the morning, 
die initheir youth ; those who die at five o’clock in the evening, die m 
a state of decrepitude. 

Suppose one of the most robust of these Hypanians as old, according 
to these notions, as time itself; he would have begun to exist at the 
break of day, and through the strength of his constitution, would have 
been enabled to support an active life during the infinite number of 
seconds contained in ten or twelve hours. During so long a succession 
of instants, by his own experience, and by his reflections on all he had 
seen, he must have acquired great wisdom; he looks upon his fellows 
who have died at noon as creatures happily delivered from the great 
number of infirmities to which old age is subject. He may have to relate 
to his grandsons an astonishing tradition of facts anterior to all the 
memories of the nation. The young swarm, composed of beings who 
have lived but an liour, approach the venerable patriarch with respect, 
and listen with admiration to his mstructive discourse. Everything he 
relates to them appears a prodigy to this generation, whose life has been 
so short. A day appears to them the entire duration of time, and the 
dawn of day would be called, in their chronology, the great era of their 
creation. 

Suppose now that the venerable insect, this Nestor of the Hypanis, a 
short time before his death, about the hour of sunset, assembles all his 
descendants, his friends and acquaintances, to give them, with his dying 
breath, his last advice. They gather from all parts under the vast 
shelter of a mushroom, and the dyimg sage addresses them in the follow- 
Ing manner :-- 

Friends and compatriots, I fecl that the longest life must have an end. 
The term of mine has arrived, and I do not regret my fate, smece my 
great age has become a burden to me, and there is nothing new under 
the sun forme. The revolutions and calamities that have desolated my 
country, tue gical number of particular accidents to which we are all 
sulject, the iniirmities uch afllict our species, and the misfortunes 
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which have happened in my own family, all that I have seen in the course 
of a long life, has only too well taught me this great truth, that happi- 
ness, placed in things which do not depend upon ourselves, can never be 
certain and lasting. An entire generation has perished by a violent wind: 
a multitude of our imprudent youth has been swept into the water by a 
brisk and unexpected breeze. What terrible floods a sudden rain has 
caused! Our firmest shelters even are not proof against a hail-storm. 
A dark cloud causes the most courageous hearts to tremble. 

I lived in the early ages, and conversed with insects of larger growth, 
of stronger constitutions, and I may say of greater wisdom than any of 
the present generation. I conjure you to give credit to my last words, 
when I assure you that the sun which now appears beyond the water, and 
which seems not far from the earth, I have seen in times past fixed m the 
middle of the heavens, its rays darting directly upon us. The earth was 
much lighter in past ages, the air was much warmer, and our ancestors 
were more sober and more virtuous. 

Although my senses are enfeebled, my memory is not; I can assure - 
you that this glorious luminary moves. I have seen it rising over the 
summit of that mountain, and 1 began my life about the time that it 
commenced its immense career. It has, during several centuries, ad- 
vanced in the heavens with an astonishing heat and brilliancy, of which 
you can have no idea, and which assuredly you could not have supported ; 
but now, by its decline, and the sensible diminution of its vigour, I 
foresee that all nature must shortly terminate, and that this ‘world will be 
buried in darkness in less than a hundred minutes. 

Alas! my friends, how I flattered myself at one time with the deceitful 
hope of always living on this earth! How magnificent were the cells I had 
hollowed out for myself! what confidence did I put in the firmness of nly 
limbs, and in the elasticity of their joints, and in the strength of my 
wings! But I have lived long enough for nature and for glory, and none 
of those I leave behind me will have that same satisfaction in the century 
of darkness and decay that I see about to begin.~—From a French writer. 

‘ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


We intend to devote a portion of our pages monthly to oles and 
Queries on various subjects. In this department we shall need the 
assistance of our readers, and shall be glad to receive questions for inser- 
tion, on Biblical, historical, scientific, or other topies. 
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4 dungeons, where no sunbeams fall. | 

Nor rays of friendly lamp, 

softer at evening seen . 

Alone his misery will deplore 

. And while he thinks no voice to hear, 

whisper—and dissolve the tear 

| That from his eyelid broke. | | 
With misery I love to dwell 
blow, 

And charm confess. 

Trule the busy walks of 

| 1 gpur men on to efforts strange 

Who what am 1, dost inguire ? 
; Pm throned within thy soul ! 
; Toa still distant goal 

Puezos. 
| Sohutions in verse are requested. | 


MDONALD'S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


| (Concluded from p. 46.) 

Taz long passage of the “flat” which constituted my 
Aunt’s dwelling furnished other advantages besides giving 
ready access to the kitchen. It supplied an excellent place for 
playing at marbles, blind-man’s buff, and other winter’s amuse- 
ments. The more so, as neither Aunt Barbara nor her sister 


was afraid of a little noise, Indeed, the former would some- 


times join in our more sober romps. But I must not treat of 
play before learning. This would be contrary toa well-remem- 
bered example of a Latin rule on the “ablative absolute,” 
opere peracto ludemus, which means in Bogioh- having 
finished our work, we shall play.” 

As the public Grammar School in Glasgow was wore than s 
mile distant from our abode, and a long bridge had to be crossed, 
it was thought best, as I was still young, to send me first to a 
private academy in the neighbourhood. It was a singular- 
looking bouse, standing all alone in the midst of a waste piece 
of ground, now covered with streets. Unless for a large sign- 
board in front, nobody would have thought it could be a 


school, but would rather have supposed it to be a small factory. 
But there is no saying what. a house or a. man may become, or 
what honour may be in reserve forthem. When the walls of 


Our Letin master tell, tek Wishlender. 
He used to preach in Gaelic on the Sabbath to a few of his 
conntrymen who understood or liked that language best. 
Though not very refined in manners, he was a good man, 
took great pains to drill us in the principles of the 
language, It was a regular and thorough drilling. 
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parsing, syntax, and prosody were so thoroughly imbued into 
the mind and memory, that I don’t think I could forget them ; 
just as one cannot forget how to swim, He was patient with 
us; and some of the lads gave him sufficient exercise for this 
truly Christian grace. His greatest ebullition of. temper was 
displayed in clenching his fist, raising his stalwart arm, and 
thundering out “ You blockhead! if you don’t learn to work 
with your head, you will have to work with your hands.” 
This sentiment, pronounced with such emphasis and earnest- 
ness, had the power of a goad. It was a terrible scare-crow to 
the indolent ; it was a kind of hobgoblin which haunted us in 
times of temptation to idleness. What well-born Scotchman 
likes to work with his hands for a paltry pittance, when he 
may make a fortum by using his brains ? 

The writing-master was a youthful preceptor, full of kindness, 
and fond of a joke. He was the most beautiful penman that 
I have ever seen; and was a little vain of his skill. I believe 
that he subsequently got promoted to a public school. Of 
course, we used sometimes to take advantage of his pleasant- 
ness, and be what is usually called “impudent.”” Then our 
shoulders had a visit from his long thin cane. But we used to 
stuff our coats with handkerchiefs, or make a split in his cane, 
and try other means of enjoying a joke, without the succeeding 
pain. ‘There was sow! in us, and we made rapid progress. 

Our lessons for next day were usually prepared between 
dinner and tea-time, before the amusements of the evening. 
Aunt Barbara took care that these were truly learned. She 
could hear us repeat what we had to learn by memory; and 
she had a key to the Exercise-book. Being ignorant of the 
Latin language, she procured an English translation of Virgil 
and other classics, so that she could tell if we rendered it 
pretty near the mark. When she had no other check upon our 
accuracy, she used that of wise discernment, by judging if-we 
made good sense of a passage. Having a love for learning, and 
an earnest desire not to have to work with my hands, I had no 


wish to escape from preparing my lessons; but if I had 
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tried to shirk them, it would not have been easy, with Aunt 
Barbara for my guardian angel. . It cost her much trouble, and 
also much enjoyment; for she liked to feel that she could act 
the domina, and she had satisfaction in her work of love. This 
is the watchfulness of “training up a child in the way he should 
go;’’ and is an important part of the process 

The Grammar School, to which I went in course of time, was 
a large plain building, in the south part of the town, having a 
spacious play-ground in front of it, for our amusement in the 
interval of school-hours. It was conducted much on the 
plan of the City of London School, and other similar institu- 
tions, which have been formed on the Scottish principle. 
There are no boarders or boarding-houses connected with it ; 
the pupils living with their friends or relatives. Some boys from 
the country are boarded with a minister or one of the masters; 
but these are not numerous, as every large town in Scotland 
has its own Grammar or High School. . The hours were from 
nine to twelve, and from one to three. There were four mas- 
ters and the rector. Each, excepting the last-mentioned, 
taught the same boys for four years; then he began afresh 
with the new or first class of the next session. The rector 
always had them under his care for the fifth year. There is 
much judgment shown in this. arrangement; as the masters 
become thoroughly acquainted with their own pupils. The 
rector was a mild gentleman, whom every one must have loved : 
he was afterwards drowned by the upsetting of a boat. He 
had a pack of cards, with the name of each boy on one of them ; 
and he used to shuffle the pack before us, and then call on the 
uppermost name to construe and answer the next questions. 
This was done to show perfect impartiality ; for our places 
were registered so many times in the year, and according to 
the average number of each, was his place fixed for a prize or 
otherwise. The top-boys also, in rotation, were obliged to 
watch for mistakes, and to signify the same by bowing the 
head. This kept them up to the gut vive; and it was not an 
easy matter to keep on the top form, which was the smallest of 
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all, consisting only of nine, or of three sets of “‘judges.’’ After 
each time that the names were registered, there was a new 
shuffle for places. This was a scene of great amusement. The 
boobies were thus sometimes set on the first form, and the best 
boys on the lowest. Then the former gradually sunk down, 
like dead weights, to their own places at the bottom; whilst 
there was a great effort to keep the duxes down; but they 
soon ascended, and regained their old seats. This manwuvre 
was enacted in order to give a chance to the lower forms to 
better themselves, by trying to keep up when the shuffle of 
cards happened to place them high. On the whole, there was 
much stimulus used, and a certain degree of moral power 
entrusted to the first form ; but the whole was done with com- 
plete impartiality. It confirmed my notions of the beauty of 
uprightness ; and always gave me a liking for the ballot. 

Drill! drill! drill! Such is the usual order of Scottish 
education, till you get to college. This is one reason why my 
countrymen, who have been at school, never forget, cannot 
forget, what they learned. What reasonable pupil of Dr. C.’s, - 
at the Glasgow Grammar School, has forgotten the Greek 
verb? My memory is not very good, and some languages that 
I have learned since my youth have passed into oblivion, but 
those school exercises remain as fresh in the mind as the 
paintings of exhumed Pompeii. 

The hours passed in school were a constant scene of excite- 
ment; for no one knew whether himself or the boy above him 
might not be next called upon to answer, In the hour of 
recreation, we were not confined to the playground; we were 
free agents, and most of us could be trusted with our 
liberty. There is no use in caging boys to keep them out of 
mischief ; it makes them babies or hypocrites. To teach them 
self-respect, and trust them to use it aright, is the most efficient 
plan. We had amongst us some of the most buoyant spirits 
imaginable—wild youths in their love of fun and mischief; but 
they were as high-minded as they were high-spirited, and would 
not have done anything mean, cowardly, or dishonourable. 
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They would sooner have burnt their fingers than have played 
some of the thievish and vexing pranks mentioned in “Tom 
Brown’s School-days:" and the big boys were always ready to 
defend the little ones from an aggressor. If they fought, it 
~ was with equals, or with policemen, or with some worthy game. 

I wish that I could find, in the big world of men, the honour 

which I generally saw in that little World of boys. Of course, 
there were exceptions, but few of these belonged to the higher 
forms. 
- Posting home from school, we were ready for dinner, and 
soon after for learning the lessons of next day. After tea, | 
came the sports of the evening. These necessarily varied with 
the time of year and kind of weather; though we were not 
very particular about the latter, unless it rained hard. When 
fine, or moderately so, we joined in out-of-door plays with some 
schoolfellowa living in the neighbourhood. We exercised limbs 
and lungs without needing a teacher of gymnastics. ‘The 
wonder is, how the neighbours endured the noise which we 
sometimes made, in boyish thoughtlessness. On dark or very 
wet evenings, Aunt Barbara’s literary taste and accomplish- 
ments showed themselves on our behalf. She drew our 
attention to books of science and useful knowledge, to drawing, 
and other useful arts. This was varied with preparing our 
fishing-tackle and flies, learning to knit, sew on buttons, and 
do all and every kind of work, even to making porridge, at 
which I am a pretty good hand. Then perhaps we would finish 
off with an hour’s romp in the long passage of our own house 
or of a friend’s. No time hung heavy on our hands or hearts ; 
there was little opportunity for Satan to teach us mischief, 
according to Dr. Watts’s ditty. ‘ 

The half-holidays were oceupied—according to the season— 
with fishing, bathing, gathering flowers or blackberries, 
rambling, sliding, skating. Our long summer holidays were 
spent at an uncle’s farm in the Western Highlands, where, 
in addition to the usual accompaniments of a farm-house, we 
had rivers and mountains to interest our attention. With 
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some oat-cake and cheese in our fishing-basket, botanical box, 
or mineralogical bag, we sallied out of a morning, little caring 
when we returned, taking small heed of distance or weather ; 
only preferring to have shoes that let out the water as well as 
let it in. 

The Sabbath was a sacred day, both in Glasgow and the 


Highlands. 


Church-hours are in the morning and afternoon. 


In the evening, the household were collected, children and 
servants, and all were questioned about the sermons which we 
had heard—their “heads” and “ practical applications.” 
Catechism was also repeated by us, and explained by Aunt 


Barbara, with suitable admonitions. 


The 


This exercise tended to 


keep us attentive during church-service, that we might have 
something to say in the evening; and when I positively could 
not keep awake during the whole of a long Presbyterian 
service, after a long walk, I confess that 1 sometimes tried to 


get 


“a wink’’ during the “long prayer,”’ 


that I might be ready 


for the discourse. Thus Divine truth was fixed in our memory, 
and, by God’s blessing, was afterwards written on the heart. 
We were trained in virtue and godliness, as well as in worldly 
lore ; we were educated for eternity as well as for time. 

Such, gentle reader, was the way in which my school-days 
were spent in Scotland. It was a training of all the mental 
faculties, a hardy exercise of the bodily powers, a discipline of 
the appetites and desires, an acquirement of much knowledge 


and of many useful expedients. 


lt has enabled me to “ rough 


it’’ through life’s chequered journey, with some degree of 
fortitude, equanimity, and humble trust in God. It is this kind 
of education which has qualified Scotland’s sons for the suc- 


UL. 


cessful enterprises which they have pursued in the world. 
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KEY TO SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


( Page 48.) 


The Battle of Cressy. 


L. The Insurrection of Wat Tyler. —TII. The Death of Admiral Byng.— 
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HOME. 


Sweet the reddening morning light, 
Sweet the spreading eastern beams, 
Sweet the calm approach of night, 
Sweet the fading sunny gleams. 
Sweet to see the forests waving, 
Sweet to hear the woodland song, 
Sweet to see the streamlets laving 
Pebbles smooth and bight among. 
Sweet to think of bygone pleasure, 
Sweet in fancy’s fields to roam, 
And passing sweet, beyond all measure, 
"Tis to think of home, sweet home. 


Toiling heartless m his chains, 
Fearfully pensive in his cell, 

The Convict reason scarce retains ; 

A guilty conscience still arraigns 

His shrinking soul, where horror reigns, 
And smother’d passions darkly dwell. 

Whence that yielding, softening look, 
Whither does his memory roam 3 

To cottage trim, and rippling brook ; 
The felon dreams of home, sweet home. 


Swinging in the furious breeze, 
Or lab’ring desperately on deck, 

The Sailor, as the tempests please, 

Whiurls along the foaming seas ; 

His nerves are steel’d, his sinews freeze 

) To brave the shock, or clear the wreck. 

Whence that melting child-like gaze, 
Whither does his memory roam 

To early, sportive, joyous days ; 
The seaman dreams of home, sweet home. 


Battling on the gory plain, 

Or watching from beleaguer’d wall, 
The Soldier rushes on amain 
Amidst the wounded and the slain, 
The wreath of yietory to gain, ¢@ 

Or lists for faintest sounds that fall. 
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. Why th’ electric thought afar, 
Whither does his memory roam ? 
Beyond the din, the waste of war, 
The warrior dreams of home, sweet home. 


Perplex’d and puzzled o’er his slate, 
Or bored with task severe and jong, 

The Pupil mourns his hapless fate, 

And thinks his troubles vastly great, 

Then works no more his muddled pate, 
But wanders gloomy thoughts among. 

Whence those sparkling laughing glances ° 
Whither does his memory roam ? 

’Mid well-known scenes his glad soul dances : 
The schoolboy dreams of home, sweet home. 


Bee Tempted oft, when it is day, 
| Despairing oft, when it is night, 
The Christian, “long the narrow way 
Runs, walks, halts, loiters, or astray 
Goes stumbling forth an easy prey, 
Till reseued, chided, guided right. 
Whence that placid, cheerful smile? 
Whither does his vision roam ? 
Prospects fair his cares beruile, 
The pilgrim dreams of home, sweet home. 


ay Swect the binding, social tie, 
itd Sweet in loving bonds to roam, 
And sweet the thoughts that will not die,— 


That recollections sweet supply,— 
That soar above the vaulted sky,— 


The sweet, sweet thoughts of home, sweet home. 
W. M. 7 


Let us not repine, or so much as think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if we see another abound with riches; when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those riches, hang-often so heavily at the 


meh man’s girdle, that they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
even when others sleep quietly —Jzack Walton. 
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RED LETTER DAYS. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tue month of February gives us very few red letter days, 
s0 our paper this time must be brief. 

. Candlemas. Purification of the Virgin Mary. —This fes- 
tiv - was instituted in commemoration of the presentation by 
Mary, in the temple, of the infant Jesus. . It 1s observed by 
the Church of Rome with great pomp. “ It was called Candle- 
mas,’ says an old book (the Poesy of Prayers), “ because, be- 
fore’ mass is said this day, the church blesses her candles for 
the whole year, and makes a procession with hallowed or blessed 
candles in the hands of the faithful.” It would seem that 
lights were carried in allusion to the prophetical words of 
Simeon, who, speaking of the infant Saviour said, he was “ to 
be a light to hghten the Gentiles.” | 

A proclamation, made in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (1539), enjoined that “‘on Candlemas days it 
shall be declared that the bearynge of candels is done in the 
memorie of Christe, the spirituall lyghte, when Simeon dyd pro- 
phecye, as it is redde in the church that daye.” Candlemas 
candle-carrying in England was abolished in the second year of 
the reign of Edward VI. (1548.) 

In Bishop Bonner’s injunctions, printed in the year 1555, 
there is an allusion to the carrying oft candles on this day, 
though it had been previously prohibited; and in “Stowe’s 
Chronicle’ we are told, that “on the second of February, 1546, 
being the Feast of the Purification of our Lady, commonly 
called Candlemas day, the bearing of candles in the church was 
left off throughout the whole city of London.” 

The “Gentleman’s Magazine,” for 1790, relates that at 
Ripon, on the Sunday before Candlemas day, the collegiate 
church was lighted up all the afternoon with an immense 
number of candles. 


I 
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Candlemas day was also called Christ’s Presentation, and 
the Holiday of St. Simeon. 

20. Septuagesima Sunday.—The season of Lent used gene- 
rally to be extended to a fast of six weeks, ¢. ¢., thirty-six 
days, exclusive of Sundays. The Sunday which is now called 
the first in Lent was called “ Quadragesima,’’ or fortieth, 
meaning forty days before Easter. When the weeks before 
Quadragesima were appointed as a time of preparation for 
Lent, the three Sundays (formerly called “Sundays after 
Epiphany’’) were reckoned backwards, and, for the sake of even 
and round numbers, counted by tens, and called Quinguagesima, 
Sexagesima, and Septuagesima, being, respectively, about fifty, 
sixty, and seventy days before Easter. 

24. St. Matthias.—After the death of Judas, and after the 
erucifixion of Christ, Matthias was appointed to the apostleship, 
as related in Acts 1. 23—26. Writers do not agree as to the 
places of his labours, nor as to the time and manner of his 
death; all, however, saying that he was a martyr, and that he 
died about a.p. 61 or 64. 

27. Sexagesima.—See 20th. 

CHRONOS. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
( Continued from p. 4.) 


Ix ancient times, when Scotland was an independent king- 
dom, the chiefs of “Caledonia” had their hunting grounds 
among the mountain fortresses of the north. Surrounded by 
his “clan,” the chieftain was an autocrat in his rule, and for 
centuries realized in the succession of the chiefdom Wat 
Tyler's well-known maxim— 


“ Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can.” : 


Long after the inhabitants of the southern and seaboard 
districts of Scotland were civilized, those who were resident in 
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the north of the Grampian range and in the Highlands lived by 
plunder, or the produce of the chase. The Celts were a warlike 
people, and for many long years the country was the scene of 
internecine strife and barbarous local feuds. “ King and Chief” 
were almost synonymous terms; yet there was a race of Scotch 
kings whose sovereignty was recognized, and whose right to 
create a peer or a knight was seldom questioned. To merit 
this distinction, the chief had only to become obsequious, and 
produce a train of followers sufficiently numerous to be .. 
formidable in case of local contest or English aggression. To 
this source many of the nobility of Scotland must trace their 
titles, and not a few of them the possessions which they now 
hold. 

One of these ancient chieftains, says tradition, held court on 
the banks of the river Dee, fifty miles from its confluence with 
the German Ocean. Here, surrounded by screens of mountains 
rising up in folds of majestic grandeur, he had his hunting 
seat, which consisted'of a rude sort of fortress building in 
the Norman style of architecture; his hunting ground ranging 
fora distance of from thirty to fifty miles around. In the 
vernacular of the Highlands, this place was known as Balmoral, 
which means “ the seat of the great Earl,’’ and now the higb- 
land home of our own beloved Queen. Once the stronghold of 
the Jacobites, and the scene of a rising against the house of 
Stuart, in 1715, when the Earl of Mar headed the first Scottish 
rebellion, it is now the residence of thé house of Brunswick, 
in which the house of Stuart has at length fully merged. Once 
the possession of a Caledonian chief, it is now the property of 
the Prince Consort; and, though still a hunting ground, the 
pastoral and the romantic happily blend. 
- When the Prince Censort came to possess Balmoral, the 
castle was found to be insufficient for the wants of the Royal 
Family, and hence the present structure, which looks as if it 
had been hewn out of the granite foundation on which it stands. 
The building is quadrangular, having three sides occupied 
by the royal apartments, while the other, surmounted by a 
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tower, is used by the members of the Court in attendance upon 
the household of the Queen. On the south side, the Prince Con- 
sort occupies a range of apartments which look out on the grey 
mountains, with dark Lochnagar capped with snow, the home 
of the deer and the “conies among the rocks.”” On the west, 
the Queen’s rooms command a more ,enchanting prospect, 
looking out as they do on the winding of the river, along the 
valley of the Dee; while on the north, the Prince of Wales has 
a view which unites the pastoral with the mountainous, and 1s 
suggestive of industrial occupation with rural content. The 
kirk and the manse are combined in this prospect, and the 
landscape is dotted over with the cottages of the small farmers 
and labourers who cultivate the soil. The choice of view has 
thus been well selected, and is characteristic of the good taste 
of our Queen and the Prince Consort, to whom an autumn 
residence at Balmoral is now not less necessary for purposes of 
health, than for objects of quiet study and family recreation. 

Having thus indicated the kind of: impression: which the 
Royal parents evidently intended to be produced on the mind 
of the Prince of Wales, we may conclude our sketch of the 
Royal family by noticing a few traits of character in his RSyal 
Highness, and his brother Alfred, both of whom are now emerg- 
ing into public life. 

The Prince of Wales, when quite a boy, was remarkable for 
his amiable and affectionate disposition. He was fond, too, of 
adventure, and was anything but timid, when in circumstances 
fitted to excite fear in the young mind. During the voyage 
of the “ Victoria and Albert’ from London to Aberdeen, he 
_ Showed himself a capital sailor, and never once felt the slight- 
est inconvenience from the rolling of the vessel, which made 
all the others feel sadly from home, with the exception of the 
Queen. Few incidents are known as having occurred in his 
history, so far as it has yet advanced ; but the following, which 
we copy from the British Evangelist, is creditable alike to his 
head and his heart. 


One day, the Prince of Wales met a boy coming down from 
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Windsor Castle; he was crying. “ What is the matter, my: 
boy ?”’ kindly asked the prince. “I was going up to see the 
Queen, sir, and the soldier at the gate told me to go away, or 
he would put me into ward.” “Oh! you wanted to see the 
Queen, did you? Come along with me.’”’ Taking the boy by 
the hand, he led him up the avenue, and into the palace, where 
the Queen spoke kindly to him, and all the more so that he 
had been brought there by her eldest son. 

When at Balmoral, the Prince of Wales has been taken to 
the field with his Royal father, but showed little inclination 
for deer-stalking, his chief pleasure being derived from rural 
walks, and the study of Nature in her more quiet and sylvan 
retreats. Judging from this and other facts pretty well 
known, we should say that, if left to histown choice, the pro- 
fession of arms was the last which the Prince of Wales would 
have chosen; but here, we suppose, he had to submit to the 
inexorable demands of his position. It is a problem, how- 
ever, Which we cannot pretend to solve, how a visit to Rome, 
and a residence in a city where the moral atmosphere is any- 
thing but beneficial to one’s moral nature, should be considered 
necessary to complete the studies of the heir to the British 
throne. 

Of Prince Alfred little need be said. In so far as his stu- 
dies are concerned, he is believed to be well advanced In his 
tastes, he inclines to a roving sort of life, and the choice of the 
sea appears to be in accord with his natural disposition. Un- 
like his elder brother, when at Balmoral, hg was fond of doing 
daring things; and, one day, although his gun was nearly as 
long as himself, he went with a few gillies to a very wild part 
of the deer forest, and killed three stags—a feat of which he 
was not slow to boast. 

The Princess Alice, now rising up into womanhood, is being 
trained to the same habits of benevolence as her sister, the 
_Princess Royal. When at Balmoral, the Princess accompanies 
the Queen in her visits to the poor on the estates,—becomes 
Her Majesty’s almoner in bestowing gifts to the indigent, and 
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poor peoplé, as we in our ignorance and presumption dare'to call them ; 
to commiserate the taste of those who, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a'piece of tallow-candle, ora draught of train-oil, to the fare of'an. 
English man-of-war ; but a little more consideration might, perhaps, show 
us that the blubber and fat of the arctic cetacea and fish, the only food 
the inhabitants of these countries can obtain, really constitute the only 
sort of food which could enable them to bear up against the extremities’ 
of cold to which they are subject. There is no other substance but fat,’ 
and that in very large quantity, which would answer the purpose required ; 
it is a substance exceedingly rich in hydrogen, and in the body eminently’ 
combustible; weight for weight, it will generate a far larger amount’ of 
heat, when burned in the blood, than anything else which can be taken as 
food. It will be wiser then, instead of condemning, as filthy and abhor- 
rent, thie tastes and propensities of the Esquimaux, to consider ‘them as a 
special adaptation, by an unspeakably benevolent Providence, of the very 
wishes and inclinations of the individual to the circumstances of ‘his life: 

But this is not all ; the same individual who, when in a warm or fempe- 
rate climate, craves a large proportion of bread and vegetable food, ‘and’ 
turns with aversion from fatty substances, experiences, when transported 
to the frozen regions of the'north, a complete revolution in his tastes ‘and’ 
desires. Nothing will then satisfy him but fat :—the flesh of deer, fish, to 
be acceptable, must be loaded with fat: he takes delight in sucking the 
marrow from the bones ; nothing in the shape of grease comes amiss to 
him; he longs for it, he desires it as much as he formerly loathed it. But 
this new, this induced state only lasts as long as his mode of life requires: 


or Americas superstition takes alarm at_ our 
familiar and simple species, what. would be thought of a South American 


removal to a milder region restores, to a very great extent, the first con- 
dition. This is no imaginary statement; it is perfectly authentic, and 
serves to place in a novel and striking point of view the power of accom- 
modation to circumstances possessed by man.— Professor Fownes. 
kind, large as the Wood-Owl,. which, in the lonely forests of .Demerara, 
about midnight, breaks out lamenting like one in deep distress, and in a 
tone more dismal even than the painful hexachord of the slothful Ai? 
The sounds, like the expiring sighs of some agonizing victim, begins with ) 
a high lond note, ha, 4a, ha, Aa, ha / ha! ha! each tone falling lower and 
lower, till the last syllable is scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two 
: between this reiterated tale of seeming sadness. 
Four other species of the. Goat-sucker, according to Waterlow, also 
inhabit this tropical wilderness, among which also is included the Whip- 
poor- Will. Figure.to yourself the surprise and wonder of the stranger 
who takes up his solitary abode for the, first night amid those awful and 
interminable forests, when at twilight he begins to be assailed familiarly ; 
with a spectral equivocal bird, approaching within a few yards, and then | 
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accosting him with who-are-you, who-who-who-are-you 7 Another approaches, 
and bids him, as if a slave under the lash, work-away, work-work-work. 
away! A third mournfully cries, wi//y-come-go, willy-willy-willy-come-go ! 
and as you get among the highlands, our old acquaintance vociferates, 
whip-poor-will, whip-whip-whip-poor-will! Vt is therefore not surprising 
that such unearthly sounds should be considered in the light of super- 
natural forebodings issuing from spectres in the guise of birds —Nadtall’s 
Ormthology. 

Arrection 1x Birpos.—When the blue Tit has taken pos 
session of a hole in a wall, or in a decayed tree, she is not easily induced 
to quit it, but defends her nest and eggs with great courage and perse- 
verance, puffing out her feathers, hissing like an angry kitten, and goes by 
the name of Billy-biter among the bird-nesting boys of several countries, 
from a vivid recollection of certain impressions made on their fingers. 

A female that had taken possession of a small wooden box hung up 
against an out-building, into which she had carried abundance of materials 
for her nest, and in the midst of which she was then sitting upon her 
numerous eggs, allowed herself to be carried in the box into a house for 
examination ; and when the box was replaced in its former situation, she 
did not desert her eggs, but hatched them,and reared her young.— 
Farrell, 

A Per Dove.—A young lady was kind enough to give me the parti- 
culars of her pet dove, who is a great Arctic voyager. This tender bird 
has been twice to the North Pole, and spent the summers of 1853-54 
there, on board Capt. Inglefield’s ship, the “ Phenix.” .- She then 
remained with Capt. Ingiefield in the “Sidon,” in the Black Sea. Not 
only is this dove a great traveller, but she is a fighting dove as well ; for 
she was present at the bombardment of Sebastopol, and her cage was 
knocked to pieces by a shot. 


Her only other adventure was making 
herseif ill by eating some strange berries, but she recovered after the. 
administration of an emetic. This bird has picked up wisdom in her 
travels, and now considers herself a veteran bird, and entitled to take 
hberties. When a stranger comes into the room, she flies, as often as she 
can get out of her cage, on to his head, or on to the nearest corner of the 
table or floor; then she stands at his feet and commences the funniest 
succession of jerks and bows, cooing loudly and hoarsely all the time. A 
few weeks after she came home from the North Pole. an officer of the 
ship happening to call on her mistress, she manifested the utmost impa- 
hence to get out of the cage, even when,she only heard his voice ; but the 
moment she saw him, she flew direct into the breast of his coat. where 
she had been accustomed to nestle in the homeward voyage. She was 


scarcely ever in her cage on board ship, as she was too tame to fly away. 
Backland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 
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MY CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Wet! I must needs have one; for trees, even at this 
wintry season, seemed the order of the day; and it was only 
natural, being at Rome, to do as Rome did. 

So I bought it, and decked it. Tapers and flags, glit- 
tering balls and dazzling reflectors, pocket-books and pen- 
wipers, fancy boxes and cases of sweetmeats, made it a very 
brilliant object, especially when evening came, and we kindled 
its numerous tapers into a blaze. It was exhibited to three 
successive auditories before it reached its end, which ‘it at 
length, however, did reach; and it now lies, a withered and 
unsightly object on my back leads, its foliage fast fading, and 
its treasures all gone. 

First, I took it to my school; and many of my scholars were 
permitted to pluck its stores, as well as to behold its brightness. 
A distribution of cake formed a pleasant accompaniment to the 
‘spectacle ; and some pieces of simple music, which were sung, 
did as much for the ear as the tree and the cake did for the eye 
and the palate. Several ladies, who had helped us out of their 
purses, favoured us with their presence; and the two hours 
that we spent in the school-room sped rapidly away. Shall I tell 
you one of the pieces that we sang? It is a very favourite 
composition in many of the Sunday-schools in the kingdom, 
and it is wedded to an air most melodious and expressive. 


“We sing of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair, 

And oft are its glories confess’ d,— 
Lut what must it be to be there! 


“We speak of its freedom from sin, 
From sorrow, temptation, and care, 
From trials without and within,— 
But what must it be to be there! 


“We speak of its. service of love. 
1 he robe = which the glorified wear, 
The church of the first-born above,— 


But what must it be to be there! 
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“Do Thou, Lord! midst pleasure or woe, 
For heaven our Spl its prepare ; 
Then soon shall we joyfully know 
And feel what it is to be there.” 


So our little school festivity passed. There was no hitch in 
our proceedings,—no cloud over our enjoyment. The two 
hundred scholars departed to their homes, and we departed to 
ours, with pleasant thoughts of the intercourse we had together, 
and with many a hearty wish for each other’s welfare. Whata 
little event will give ‘us pleasure, if we are willing to be pleased. 
Some soon lose their relish for innocent joy. The bloom of 
early feeling is brushed away ; the old simplicity of spirit de- 
parts ; the heart becomes hard and dead ; ahd where there was 
once a disposition to please and to be pleased, there 1s now 4 
settled spirit of fault-finding, from. whose censures no thing or 
person escapes. The turkey, at the dinner-table, was miserably 
overdone ; the pictures, at the academy, were coarse daubs ; the 
chief soprano, at the oratorio, was little better than a penny 
trumpet; the family who have just taken the house on the hill 
are such book-worms, that, really, their very faces seem made of 
soiled paper. Now, 1 have no better wish for my readers,— 
that they may ever preserve life’s freshness, if not its greenness ; 
that when, in years and in judgment, they are men and 
women, they may still be children in feeling; that as they be- 
come increasingly acquainted with the defectiveness of every- 
thing earthly, they may preserve the disposition to enjoy all 
that 1s really enjoyable. 

Next, I introduced my tree into a party of my own, which I 
had later in the evening on which the exhibition to the juve- 
niles took place. My room at home was not large enough to 
accommodate my guests; so I asked them. too, to come to the 
school-room, where I spread my feast, whither I transported 
my piano,—and which I furnished and decked with as much 
skill as I was able to command for the oceasion. Some of my 
friends were strangers to each other, but the occasion seemed 
to fuse us into one family ; and as we ate together, and spoke 
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together, and sang together, we felt that the sympathy of kin- 
dred minds was a very powerful one; and that congeniality of 
taste may bind persons together quite as effectually as long 
familiarity of person, or close contiguity of residence. The 
tree, newly replenished with tapers, again shed upon us its 
beaming light; and some, even of the elder guests, did not dis- 
dain a memento from its branches. I think we really enjoyed 
ourselves as much as if we had gone together to the opera, 
whither, I marvel, sometimes, that decent people can go,—or to. 
the theatre, with its Chrmstmas pantomime, whither, I more 
marvel that sober people can let their children go. Our en- 
joyment was purchased at a small cost, was participated in with 
a clear conscience, and left behind it no sting. One of my 
cuests exhibited to us some most beautiful pictures just issued, 
at a shilling a packet, by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
called “The Flower Garden.” Each ecard of the series con- 
tained on its front a bouquet of flowers appropriate to its par- 
ticular month; anid, at the back, a little poem, which described 
the properties of the various flowers, or educed from them some 
moral lesson. For beauty of design, and clearness and depth 
of colouring, I had seen nothing to equal these cards. The 
crocuses of February, and the apple-blossom of May, were 
presented to the eye with such vigour, that the room seemed 
redolent of spring perfumes. My friend was unwilling for me 
to impound her precious treasures that evening; but 1 took 
care to provide myself with a stock the next morning, from the 
Hanover-street depot, in order to adorn my tree for its third 
development. I was reluctant to wait until morning; for I 
could scarcely persuade myself that wares so cheap, and withal 
so beautiful, would not go off with the utmost celerity, and 
leave tardy buyers far in the background. However, when I 
sent, the first edition of copies was not exhausted, and I was 
enabled to obtain all that 1 wanted. Wouldn't you lke, my 
readers, a specimen of the beautiful poetry that “endorses ”’ 
these lovely groups? Here is the poem, then, for April :— 
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“ The lamps were dimly burning, 
The rain came thickly down, 
When, with weary feet returning, 

I came home through the town ; 
Never was I more glad to stand 
On the threshold of my door, 
As, closing it with ready hand, 
I wished ‘ 'T would rain no more. 


-“ My garden flowers, next morning, 
I thought them wondrous bright; 
Whence got they that adorning ? 
‘Twas the rain of yesternight! 
They had flourish'd ‘mid the showers 
That made my lips complain ; 
Then | thank'd God for the hours 
Of the gently falling rain. 


“ And I thought these flowers so kindly 
Might ‘mind us of the tears 
Which our hearts would often blindly 
Exchange for gladsome years. 
Life's cloudy moments we refuse 
And sunlight seek again; 


f 
But we may not have the rainbow’s hues, 
Without the falling rain.” 


But, my third party. Well; it consisted of great boys,— 
a soldier, a sailor, and a couple of pages; three little creatures 
from my own household, and two from a neighbouring home. 
We were only about a dozen altogether; but, for the third 
time, we lit our tapers, and roasted our chestnuts, and munched 
our apples right valiantly. This was on Christmas eve. We 
separated at about ten; and, in about eight hours more, there 
dawned on us the day on which we commemorate the advent to 
earth of Him who is the life of all the blessed in time and in 
eternity. It is from Him that all joy issues, and all strength 
comes. We may rejoice, in our measure, without Him; But 
the joy is like the transient flash upon the stagnant pool,— 
sickly as it is fleeting. His presence alone can impart the joy 
which is solid and abiding,—which sanctifies every other joy, 
and which stays with us when all others have long since de- 
parted. May I, and all my guests, and all my readers, realize 
this as our present portion and our everlasting inheritance. So 
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shall we be trees planted by the river side, bringing forth fruit 
in our season, and flourishing for ever to the praise of God. 

And now, I must wind up. But I should like to tell you, 
what I wrote to some friends who sent me some contributions. 
You must not quiz. 1am only a rhymer, not a poet :— 


“Twas very kind to think of me, 
And help to deck my Christmas tree. 
When all is ended—and the creature 
Is duly rigg'’d with form and feature, 
Surely you'll come and have a gaze, 
And help to set it in a blaze. 
For, candles there will be full many 
(Those which you purchase four a penny ), 
And, if you'll but apply a match, 
Their slender wicks will quickly catch. 
Then I should wish for you to share 
Its brilliant load of trinkets rare— 
Whistles and bottles, balls and bells, 
Baskets of beads and mottled shells. 
Yet come not with elation high— 
Lest as its form and fruit you spy, 
You ery chagrin’'d, ‘ And is this all?’ 
‘ And down your expectations fall. 
I tell you plainly ‘tis a tree 
That cost me only ‘ one and three, 
With equal candour | confess 
That gems of tinsel form its dress. 
Still may the eye, if not too keen, 
Find in its boughs of modest green 
Its store of trifles, strange and new, | 
Purple and orange, red, green, blue, 
Something to suit for use or show. 
But come—and then the rest you'll know 
And since each kindness needs return, 
For you my hopes shall brightly burn 
That you may grow like trees apace 
In health and virtue, truth and grace ; 
That every Christmas circling round 
g May find your heads with blessings crown'd, 
Your hearts a home where Peace sits shrined, 
Your porch with sweetest flowers entwined.” 
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PASSING 


Pronanty some of our readers were 
at the Polytechnic Institution on 
the Ord January, and if so, have felt 
thankful at escaping from the effects 
of the sad accident which occurred 
there that evening, when one girl was 
killed, and several persons injured. 
An event like this should teach us 
that as calamities often happen when 
least expected, we should be always 
watchful 

lt seems that we are to have an 
Exhibition in IS61, the Society of 
Arts having resolved upon it. and 
having during the past month sent out 
their circulars to manufacturers and 
others. Some influential persons (in. 
cluding the editor of the Times ) dis- 
courage the idea, but we do not see 
why it should not be, and in the name 
of the youth of England we would say 
to the Society of Arts, Go on and 
prosper. At the time of the Great 
Exhibition of I851, many of onr 
readers were too young to appreciate 
it, and if they saw it at all, had to ark 
their mammas to take them “to see 
F.xbisson but in 1861 these dear little 
ones, as they then were, will be quite 
competent to value such an Exhibition 
as is proposed; so, by all means, let us 
have it. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has made his first speech in 
public, having been previously ap- 
pointed a colonel in the army. At 
Shorncliffe, on January 10, his Royal 
Highness presented colours to the 
100th or Prince of Wales's Roval 
Canadian regiment of foot. This 
regiment is composed, as its name 
implies, of Canadians is “ the spon- 
taneous offering of the loyal and 
spirited Canadian people,” and bas. at 
their own desire, been named after 


the Prince of Wales. The Prince 
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said, “Although, owing to my youth 
and imexperience, 1 can but very im 
perfectly give expression to the senti- 
ments which this occasion is calculated 
to awaken with reference to yourselves 
and to the great and flourishing pro 
vince of Canada, you may rest assured 
that I shall ever watch the progress 
and achievements of your gallant corps 
with deep interest, and that I heartily 
wish you all honour and success in the 
prosecution of the noble career on 
which you have entered.” His Royal 
Highness bas gone to Rome for a few 
months, 

Prince Alfred has been made a mid- 
shipman, has been to Malta, and, it 1s 
said, is to sail round the globe. 

We are forcibly reminded of Dr. 
Watts's words,— 


“ Not more than others | deserve, 
Yet God has given me more,” 


by the very pitiable accounts which 
have appeared during the past month 
of the great distress and privations of 
the poor in London, living in misera- 
ble hovels, or in no homes atall, It 
is pleasing to know that there are, so 
many refuges and other institations 
doing what they can to lessen these 
sufferings ; and it is also gratifying to 
see that many, having the blessing of 
good means, are disposed to help the 
helpless. The Zimes newspaper, by 
its powerful appeals and graphic de- 
scriptions, has been the means of pro- 
curing upwards of £8,000 for various 
benevolent societies and committees. 
January is generally a quiet month. 
In February, as the period for the 
meeting of parliament approaches, 
there will be more activity, and more 
for us to talk about and write about. 


§ 
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OMNIANA. 


A: Port's pratse or Tra.—A poet 
emperor’ of China, Khian-Loung, has 
not disdained to sing the praises of 
tea, and, like a practical Chinaman, he 
teaches us how to make it:—* Graceful 
are the leaves of mei-hoa, sweetly 
scented and clear are the leaves of fo- 
cheoa. But place upon a gentle fire 
the tripod, whose eolour and form tell 
of a far antiquity, and fillit with water 
of molten snow. Let it seethe till it 
would be hot enough to whiten fish or 
to redden a crab. Then pour it into a 
cup made from the earth of yuc, upon 
the tender leaves of a selected tea-tree. 
Let it rest till the mists which freely 
rise have formed themselves into thicker 
clouds, and until thesé have gradually 
ceased to weigh upon the surface, and 
at last float awa) in vapour. Then sip 
deliberately the delicious liquor. It 
will drive away all the five causes of 
disquietude which come to trouble us. 
You may taste, and you may feel, but 
never can you express in words or song, 
that sweet tranquillity we draw from 
the essence thus prepared."—Cooke's 
China, 

SHORT-HAND.—I sometimes wish that 
all the world wroteand read short-hand. 
lt would at least be a prodigious saving 
of time and labour. And why, by the 
way, should it not be a universal ac- 
complishment? nay, I believe it will 
some day. It were easy to superadd 
this little trifle to the dozen other 
things which children, with that won- 
derful plasticity and activity of the imi- 
tative faculties which God, for wisest 
purposes, has given to their age, so 
easily acquire. It is really nothing 
compared with learning to walk, or to 
talk. or to read (since that art, once 
learned, is itself’ auxiliary to learning 
short-hand), or to play on the piano. 
An intelligent child of eight would 


master its chief difficulties in twenty 
lessons; and at that age would have 
time to become skilled in the art of 
reading ity—which, by the way, is to 
adults the chief difficulty. Nay, ordi- 
nary lesson books might soon be printed 
in it. What an economy of time, 
patience, paper, and.nk, the revolution 
would effect! Methinks I see the re- 
sults. What sweet little  billet-doug 
which no dove need be employed to 
carry, but which might be wafted on 
the wing of a butterfly! What delicious 
little note-paper should we see, 160mo, 
and envelopes of the size of a pease-cod ! 
Farewell all lumbering books and huge 
collections; we should literally have 
“ pocket libraries; a gentleman might 
carry half the plays of Shakspere in one 
waistcoat pocket, and all Milton in the 
other; while a whole Bodleian almost 
would go into his great-coat pocket. 
Your good husband might have put the 
huge Encyclopedia, about which he 
was so terribly anxious, into his port 
manteau. Prithee set about learning 
and reading it without delay.—Creyson 
Letters. 

Fonorvenrss.— A deaf and dumb 
person being asked to give his idea of 
forgiveness, took a pencil and wrote. 
“It is the sweetness which flowers 
yield when trampled upon.” 

Aw Ipon rurnep urd A Dook-ster 
—The Rev. J¢ J. Leeper, of Sauzer- 
puram, Madrag mentions the remark- 
able fact, that at Katianhavasel, the 
stone which the people have made use 
of as a step to their church “ was for- 
merly their god,” 

Taxine Syurr.—I was much amused 
on this occasion, and often afterwards, 
with the manner in which the chiefs 
and people generally indulge their 
taste for an article resembling snuff, 
a native manufacture, comprising other 
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ingredients besides the pulverized leaf 


OMNIANA., 


painter Giotto (born 1276, died 1336) 


of tobacco, such as saltand theashesof | invited him to Rome; and the story 


a native herb, which mixture is regu- 
larly sold in the markets. The retanue 
of every chief or officer of any rank 
includes a bearer of what we should 
call his snuff-box. Those aflicers who 
attend on a superior, or are unattended 
by their own slaves, carry this article 
of luxury in some part of their dress, 
frequently suspended from the girdle, 
and concealed under their lamba; and 
we sometimes met a traveller with his 
snufl-box suspended from his neck, 
who seemed almost destitute of every- 
thing else except the most scanty 
clothing. On the occasion of our first 
interview with the chief with whom 
We were how conversing, whenever he 
required the agreeable stimulus, which 
was tolerably irequent, the attendant 
slave, who was usually squatted behind 
him, presented to him a short piece of 
bamboo cane. about mime inches or a 
an inch in 
diameter, beautifully polished and or- 
namented with rings. 


foot long. and less than 


into the end of 
this cylindrical case a circular piece of 
cane or wood attached to a long tassel 
of silk threads was neatly fitted. When 
the slave had removed this ingeniously 
contrived stopper or lid, the chief took 
the cylinder, and shaking a small] quan- 
tity, about half a teaspoonful, into the 
paim of his hand, he then by a quick 
jerk of the hand tossed the powder with 
great dexterity on to his tongue, with. 
out touching his lips with his hand or 
ite contents, | do not remember ever 
seeing any ef the natives smoking to- 
bacco, but this use of it is universal : 
and som: deposit it in a dif. 
ferent manner in the mouth, it was 
usually, as in this instance. jerked 
upon the tongue —FEllis's Madagascar. 
A Ror wD t) —Pope honiface Vil 
hearing of the marvellous skill of the 


says that the messenger of his hol}. 
ness, wishing to have some proof that 
Griotte was indeed the man he was ip 
search of, desired to see a specimen of 
his excellence in his art. Hereupon 
Giotto, taking up a sheet of paper, 
‘raced on it, with a single flourish of his 
hand, a circle so perfect that “it 
miracle to see;" and seems to have at 
once convinced the pope of his sw 
periority over all other painters. This 
story gave rise to the Italian proverb, 
“ Lounder than the O of Giotto.” 

Sun versus Moon.—* The sun is all 
very well,” said an Irishman, “ but in 
my opinion the moon is worth two of 
it; for the moon affords us light in the 
night-time, when we really want it, 
whereas we have the sun in the day 
time, when we have no occasion for it.” 

A recently 
occurred curious and very singular 
instance of somnam)buiism at Brixham, 
Mr. Bagstafl, 
thologist, was startled by seeing his 
servant, a young girl of eighteen years 


in Devonshire. 


of age, entering his bed-room, and put 
ing down a bird by the side of his bed 
which she had taken from the shop 
She went out of the room and agam 
returned with a pheasant, which she 
deposited in like manner as the first, 
smoothing itdown,and saying,” Theres 
a be aut: Leaving the room again, 
her master hastily dressed himeelf and 
lollowed her, She walked up the street 
& short distance in her night-clothes, 
and, returning, went the same distance 
bn low, and then went into the house. 
lier master tried to awaken ber; he 
shook her by the arm and called her 
by name, but she was so securely wrap 
ped in her sleep that she took no ne 
tice, and at once retired to her bed. 
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THE TRMPLE OF DIANA. 


according to Pliny, & smal statue of ebony, made by one 
Canitia, though believed By her worshippers to have been 
sent down. from heaven. by dupiter., This statue was at first 
placed in a niche which was made in the trunk of an elm. 
The veneration for the goddess daily increasing among the in- 
habitants of Asis, a more stately and magnificent tempie was 
built near the place where the elm stood, and the statue put 
in it. This great temple was burnt down on the same day that 


Alexander the Great was born, a.m. 8648. It was. set on 


fire purposely by a man named Erostratus, who confessed 
on the rack that the only motive he had in this incendiary act 
was that he might be immortalised. Tho common council of 
Asia made a decree, forbidding any one to name him, but this 
only excited greater curiosity, and all historians mention him. 


_ Alexander offered to rebuild the temple at his own expense, on 


condition that his own name should appear on the front, but 


the Ephesians rejected this offer, in, however, s flattering 


manner, saying, not fit one god should 


temple to another.”’ 

The temple was rebuilt at the expense of all the states of 
Asia Minor, and for ite structure, size, and furnitere, was ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the world. It was situated 


wonderful temple. It was 436 feet. im length, and 200 
by 184 70 fort high, of 


bas-reliefs of ane were done by’ Seppe, ‘the most: 
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of Praxiteles. The rest of the temple was equal to the 
columns in magnificence. The temple and courts about it, were 
surrounded by ‘a strong wall. Within the inclosure were 
four open courts, one on each side of the temple. On each 
side of the court to the west, there was a large open portico, 
or colonnade, of four columns deep. Dinocrates, who built the 
city of Alexandria, and offered to form Mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander, was the architect employed. Being built 
on marshy ground, great care had to be taken, and expense in- 
curred, in the foundations. Beds of charcoal were laid down, 
and upon them beds of wool. 

The temple enjoyed the privilege of an asylum, which, at 
first, extended to a furlong, and was afterwards enlarged to 4 
bow-shot, and then doubled, so that it took in part,of the city; 
but Tiberius, to put a stop to abuses, revoked these privileges, 
and declared that no man guilty of any wicked or dishonest 
action, should escape justice, even though he fled to the altar 
itself. 

The forum stood before the temple, and in its vicinity the 
great theatre, in which fifty thousand spectators could assemble. 
Among the Greeks, the theatre—the proper appropriation of 
which was for the celebration of the public games—was also 
used as the place of assembly for all kinds of public business, 
and served for town-hall, senate-house, etc. Not far distant 
was the circus, 685 feet long, and two hundred wide. It was 
here that foot-races, wrestling, and pugilistic combats took 
place. In this circus, also, the terrible fights with beafts were 
enacted. (See 1 Cor. xv. 32.) 

The “silver shrines,’ mentioned in Acts xix. 24, are sup- 
posed to have been models, or representations of the temple, 
either medals or coins, some of which are extant; or actual 
models, with movable doors. The men who made these ar- 
ticles were those whose craft was thought by Demetrius to be 
endangered by the preaching of the apostle ‘Paul. 
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UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS. 


Ir is a heartless, melancholy thing, to live in a suite of apart- 
ments that are bare of furniture; and the larger the house, 
the more dreary and stupid does it seem to dwell in sucha 
place. Travellers sometimes meet with this kind of lodgings. 
You are ushered into a great gawky room, with bare walls and 
stone-floor—a small table in the middle; and two or three | 
chairs, placed at a respectful distance from each other, as if put 
there to exhibit the poverty of the land. Weary and cold with 
travelling over Alpine mountains, you would like a snug little 
parlour, however lowly, and some pleasant company to cheer 
your drooping spirits,. As it is, you are thoroughly disheart- 
ened. You call for a fire, and watch the blazing faggots thrown 
on the hearth, till they sink into red and then mto white ashes. 
Then you ask for your bed-chamber; and you are led to 
another large apartment, resembling that which you have left, 
with a small bed in one corner. So you quickly ereep in be- 
tween the sheets—wondering how people can be so absurd as 
to have a capacious house without proper furniture. Almost 
better to be in an Irish cabin, with a large peat fire, though 
Mr. Pig should occupy a corner; or in a negro’s hut—filled 
with merriment and smoke. 

Such is the condition of a mind which is not stored with 
pleasant and profitable truths, to which it can revert in times 
of loneliness and need. The wise man says, “It is not good 
that the soul be without knowledge.’’ A good assortment of 
mental furniture should be carefully provided. The want of it 
may not be felt in the hey-day of youth, whilst fervidly occu- 
pied with the business of life and bright dreams of the future ; 
but spring and summer cannot be expected always to last. 
Whilst travelling amid scenes of disappointment, over moun- 
tains of difficulty, or through chilly valleys of distress, we 
shall wish to have a snug place of comfort, with a winter's 
stock of food and fuel. Seasons of loneliness, of watching, and 
of night-wakefulness, may certainly be expected to arrive ; 
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when a mind well supplied with precious truth will be found 
of more consequence to our peace than the magnificent adorn- 
ments of Solomon’s palace. When the soul is cast upon itself, 
it will feel very lonely, if there be no fund of entertainment 
within. The greater a man’s natural talents, the more wretched 
will he then feel, if his heart be unfurnished with good. The 
soul has a great many inner-chambers; and if they all be 
properly fitted up, thought can move from one to another, to 
banish ennui, and find entertainment im a change of company 
and scenery. The understanding, reason, imagination, and 
taste, may each or all find pleasant employment and recreation, 
when the chambers of the memory are garnished, and its cup- 
boards well filled. Love divine is a never-ceasing fire, which 
always imparts a genial heat, warming the affections, and thaw- 
ing the cold of disappointment and poverty. Faith, again, 
feeds on the promises, and brings new vigour by a constant 
supply of heavenly manna. Thus a man need never feel lonely 
and disconsolate, whilst he has a set of furnished apartments, 
with a good fire, and ample provisions. Solomon says, that “a 
good man shall be satisfied from himself.”’ 

How many hearts are placarded with the well-known ticket, 
* Unfurnished apartments to Jet!’ These rooms are to be let, 
because the tenant of the house has no use for them; and he 
has no furniture to fit them up with, or else he would let them 
“furnished,” 'to better profit. Many persons do not occupy 
the chambers of their own soul; they have nothing to put 
within them ; and they are glad to allow any foolish desire, or 
evil pleasure, to rent them for a season. These tenements are 
easily known, by the number of different inmates who go in 
and out, each in his own peculiar costume; but the landlord is 
seldom to be found “at home,”’ except in the hours for sleep, 
or taking food. Sometimes, there is only one’room to be sub- 
let; but it is tenanted by a very demon. Such are monoma- 
macs, who, the moment they enter this particular apartment of 


their mind, lose the power of master, and appear to be be- 
witched—and so they are. 
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We once had the curiosity to look over a mental house, 
which was all let out in unfurnished rooms. The aged owner 
obligingly conducted us over the premises. He himself dwelt 
in the kitchen, and slept in a bare attic. It was in the morn: 
ing; and he told us that he had passed a comfortless night (as 
he always did at home), and had come down stairs in very low 
spirits; but had been refreshed by the little occupation of 
taking breakfast. He was quite delighted to have a little chit- 
chat with us, and had no objections to show us all that was to 
be seen in his house. So we went into the chamber of Under- 
standing on the ground-floor, but only found a little child there 
playing with the fire, which had not even a guard before it; 
but a few toys were strewed over the floor. Our guide was 
enchanted with these baubles, and immediately commenced 
romping with the little one. At first we laughed at his delight 
in such antics; but soon getting ti: ed of seeing these puerili- 
ties, we asked him to conduct us father. Yet it was with 
some difficulty that we could induce him to separate from the 
playthings. Glancing into the adjoining room of Reason, we 
perceived it to be empty ; and the man informed ua, that the 
tenant had gone out for a long holiday, and taken most of his 
goods with him; and he did not know when he would return, 
as his movements were very uncertain. 

We next entered the chamber of Memory, which presented 
a most singular appearance. It seemed filled with the con- 
tents of a pawnbroker’s shop, scattered about in the wildest 
confusion. But the articles were old, of a former generation, 
and in very bad repair; so that when the man took them up, 
they were like to fall to pieces. He said that he seldom came 
into this room, for the sight of its contents made him melan- 
choly, as there was nothing useful or of vertu amongst the 
mass of rubbish that filled the space. He often blamed the 
tenant that he had nothing more comfortable or elegant to look 
at; but the tenant was old like himself,'and said that he had 
now no strength to make any alterations. The rooms occupied 
by Association and Attention, on the same floor, were as bad 
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as, if not worse than, that of Memory. Upon searching the 
former, we could scarcely find one whole article of any descrip- 
tion, and when we did, we found that it was a piece of patch- 
work, the broken pieces having been joined together with bits 
of another kind. The occupant was an odd fellow, who could 
never keep to one thing; idle in business ; amusing himself 
with buying up old scraps, and uniting them in the grotesque 
manner we have described. 

Passing up stairs, we got to the storey occupied by Imagi- 
nation and Taste. In the former lived a bird-fancier; whose 
mind was occupied with creatures of an airy character. He 
was so accustomed to contemplate such subjects, that he seemed 
to live in the clouds; and he actually disliked the plain reah- 
ties of common life. Consequently, he made the strangest 
miscalculations about every-day matters, and often stumbled 
in crossing a smooth floor. He loved a world of fiction, peopled 
with imaginary beings; and spent much time in trying to 
build castles in the air. As it is only the band of the diligent 
that maketh rich, this day-dreamer was poor and disappointed, 
as might be expected. His next-door neighbour, Taste, being 
also in a room destitute of good furniture, had tried to supply 
its place with rude imitations of elegant pieces. But they 
were grotesque and useless. They had not the value of plain 
or common things, and were mere caricatures of what was fine 
and beautiful. Yet he had not the sense to see how ridiculous 
his attempts had been; and he was vain of his performances, 
at which everybody else smiled in pity and derision. 

We wondered at this strange house which we had visited, 
though indeed it is no unusual phenomenon. Had the owner 
been industrious and diligent, he might have had it well 
furnished, and enjoyed a comfortable home. But an empty 
soul must dwell in a corner, and let out its chief apartments to 
any foolish or lying vanity. ‘When the unclean spirit is gone 
out ofa man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest and 
findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is come, he findeth it 
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empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh with 
himself seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there; and the last state of that man is 
worse than the first.” A vacant mind is the devil’s thorough- 
fare, which he uses at his will. An empty heart is an unpro- 
tected field, in which Satan sows what evil he pleases, and 
quickly picks up any good seeds that may be seattered upon 
its surface. A vapid imagination is an aviary for unclean birds 
of thought. Let him that readeth understand, and take care 
to have his inner man well furnished in all its chambers, that 
it may have no “ unfurnished apartments ‘to let.’’ 

An aged man sits in an easy chair, near the blazing hearth, 
surrounded by all the comforts and even luxuries of life. But 
he is sad and fretful. He is not able to move much about; 
he has nothing good to think upon; the rooms of his mind are 
quite empty. He is no exception to the common proverb, 
that “ old age is peevish.”’ Like others, he forgot to provide 
for the winter of life; for, though most, people wish to live 
to old age, yet few make proper provision for that season of 
comparative seclusion. They lay up wealth for their declining 
years; they strive to get a comfortable house, and if possible 
an equipage and other luxurious appendages of ease. But 
such conveniences do not meet the chief wants of oldiage. It 
can seldom engage in the active works of men, or mingle in 
those pursuits which make them for a season oblivious of self. 
Old age is thrown principally on its own resources, and must 
make much of its own companionship. There is no need for 
the peewishness which is usually its concémitant. When the 
mind is well furnished with knowledge, the spirit filled with 
gracious desires, and the heart animated with fervid musings, 
the loneliness of age is not much felt or deplored. “ The hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” Religious knowledge is not sufficiently prized, for its 
excellencies are not considered. Yet it is a very profitable 
acquisition, a good investment for a portion of our time and 
talents. St. Peter writes, “Add to your faith, virtue; and to 
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virtue, knowledge.” If faith be the foundation of experi- 
| mental religion, virtue is the shell of the building, and know- | 
ledge is the appropriate furniture of the rooms. An empty 
: mind is like an empty house ; the larger it is, the more lone- 
Hf some is it felt, and the more melancholy is the echo of your 
1 voice within its walls. Empty castles and mansions are vulgarly 
thought to be haunted by evil spirits; which is true of empty 
7 hearts. But true godliness isa kingdom of “righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” . 


THE NAME IN THE SAND. 


Avons I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand ; 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand ‘ 
My name—the year—the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingermg look I fondly cast ; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ; 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place 

Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more ; 
Of me—my day—the name | bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 

And holds the waters in His hands, 

I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name 

¢ Of all this mortal part has wrought— 

Of all this thinking sou! has thought, 

And from these fleeting moments caught : 
For glory or for shame. 


Miss Gould. (U.8.) 
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EDITH: 
A TALE OF YOUTHFUL TRIAL. 
CHAPTER I. 

In a small cottage, delightfully situated upon the southern 
coast, resided a widow lady, Mrs. Towers’ by name, with an 
only child, a girl of some twelve or thirteen summers. Her 
husband, who had been extensively engaged in commerce in a 
neighbouring city, had been dead about four or five years. In 
the early part of his life, his course had been one of uninter- 
rupted success ; and having amassed a large fortune, he enjoyed 
that civil and social influence which great wealth so generally 
commands. The tide of his fortune, however, suddenly turned : 
4 commercial panic arose, and fearful was the havoe which it 
carried in its train. During the last eighteen months of his 
life, he encountered a succession of heavy losses, and he 
witnessed the fortune which it had been the labour of his life 
to accumulate, “ take to itself wings, and fly away.’’ Depressed 
and dispirited by this unexpected turn in affairs, he was unable 
to bear up under the heavy trials. A man possessed of the 
keenest sense of honour, he feared that he should be unable to 
meet his daily increasing liabilities; and anxiety of mind 
engendered disease, to which he sank an easy prey, leaving a 
widow and an only child to mourn his untimely end. 

After his decease, the affairs were cqrefully examined into, 
and it was found, that, after liquidating all claims upon the 
estate, sufficient remained, by the exercise of strict economy, 
to render them perfectly independent. When this was made 
known to Mrs. Towers, she immediately resolved to retire from 
the city—the scene of her former affluence—and find that 
privacy and quietude which her altered circumstances rendered 
not only desirable but necessary. In some secluded spot she 
determined to devote the remainder of her days to the care 
and instruction of her now doubly precious charge. 

It was with this end in view that she selected this little 
cottage, which was retired, and far away from the busy haunts 
of men, as the place of her future abode. It was distant about 
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thirty miles from the city ; sufficiently far to place her without 
the bounds of that circle, in which she had formed so great an . 
attraction. It was a lovely spot, though not such an one as a 
poet’s fancy delights to conjure up, abounding with entwined * 
bowers of honeysuckles, flowers, and evergreens. Situated on 
a towering eminence, it commanded a view on the one side of 
a wide expansion of the mighty ocean, whose waves might be 
seen undulating and heaving into mountains, moving, liquid 
mountains, and breaking with unwearied crash upon the shore; 
and on the other, a sloping decline stretched out for miles, 
where tall and majestic trees reared their heads, looking as 
though centuries had passed over them. 

The cottage stood alone: the nearest village was two miles 
distant. Here the widow, her daughter, and one female 
domestic resided in a state of entire seclusion. They were a 
little world in themselves, completely isolated from, and 
ignorant of, everything that was going on around them. The 
mother seemed to live only for her child; and the child’s desires 
were all centred upon her mother, and she wished for nothing 
besides. The connection between them partook more of the 
nature of friends, companions, or sisters, than that of parent 
and child. The mother was the counsellor, the adviser, the 
director of the daughter; and the daughter was the confidant 
of the mother, consulted by her upon every subject, however 
trivial. 

The villagers were, for the most part, persons in humble 
circumstances, and though they received many little kindnesses, 
there was a barrier, both by position and education, which 
precluded them from formmg any acquaintance with them, 
nor did Mrs. Towers desire it. Her object in selecting this 
retired spot, was to be free from the inquiring gaze of the 
world, and she in no way encouraged the advances which 
some, more forward than the rest, made upon her privacy and 
seclusion. The rector of the village, the Rev. J. B. Cropper, 
had made frequent calls at the cottage, and seemed anxious to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance. He was a man far advanced 
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in years, who had been for some time a widower, and had two 
children about the same age as Mrs. Towers’s little girl. He 
had long been anxious to meet with a suitable companion for 
his children, and he seemed desirous that they should associate 
together. He would frequently bring them with him to the 
[cottage, and would press Mrs. T. to allow her daughter to visit 
them at the rectory. The offer, however, was always respect- 
fully declined, or indefinitely postponed; and the old man 
finding that, from some cause or other,'a closer intimacy was 
not desired on the part of Mrs. Towers, continued his visits 
at intervals, but only in his ministerial ¢apacity. 

Time rolled rapidly onwards, and five years had nearly 
elapsed since they took up their abode in this lonely spot. 
Edith, for such was her name, had attained her thirteenth 
vear, and though quick and accomplished, yet from her long 
exclusion from the world, she was entirely ignorant of its 
customs and habits. When she met with strangers, which 
was very rarely the case, she was awkward and reserved, and 
it was with difficulty they could extract from her more than a 
simple monosyllable. She would sit by her mother’s side, 
with downcast eyes, too bashful to make any approach, and 
to all appearance dreading the contaminating touch of her 
fellow-humanity. Mrs. Towers was content that it should be 
so: there was a selfishness in her Jove for her child, which 
required that every affectionate feeling of her heart should be 
centred upon herself. When alone with her mother, how 
different: she was seldom silent, and the room rang with her 
merry laugh, and the sweet warbling of her song. Too young 
to remember much of the loss which she had sustained in the 
death of her father, and the altered circumstances which that 
sad event had entailed upon them, her jcourse had been one 
of uninterrupted happiness. No cloud had as yet darkened 
the early morning of her life; no care hdd caused her anxious 
concern; no sorrow had exercised its blighting, withering 
influence upon her young and tender heart. Alas! poor in- 
nocent, thoughtless child, secluded as is thy position, innocent 
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as is thine heart, guileless as is thy tongue, thou canst not 
escape the common lot of humanity! The storm will ere long 
break out, the tempest will one day overtake thee ; and if thine 
heart cannot bend, as the branches to the wind, it will be 
rent in twain! 
‘ For some time past Mrs. Towers had been suffering from 
indisposition: though the attack was at first slight, her 
strength continued gradually to decline, and she felt an m- 
ward conviction, that unless a very great change took place, 
her end was not far distant. Unlike her daughter, she had 
endured many troubles: the loss of a kind and affectionate 
husband, the sad change which had taken place in her worldly 
circumstances, her estrangement from her former friends, had 
cost her mapy a sigh and many a tear, but she kept these 
things to herself. They would, however, prey much upon‘ ber 
mind, and, instead of finding relief in the prosecution of active 
duties, she led a life of entire inactivity. There was a pride, 
a selfishness in her sorrow, which dictated the resolve, that 
because she was unable longer to move in that circle of society 
in which she had been wont, she would withdraw altogether 
from all society. Mr. Cropper perceived that this was her 
feeling, and diligently did he endeavour to arouse her from 
such a fearful lethargy. Anxiously would he set before her 
the destitution, both spiritual and temporal, which on all sides 
abounded, and earnestly would he attempt to enlist her ser- 
vices in the promotion of schemes which would tend to bene- 
fit her fellow-creatures. He would try to influence her, not 
only upon the high and lofty ground of Christian duty, in 
exercising the talent with which all for some purpose are 
more or less endowed, but he would attempt to show that, 
whilst conferring a benefit upon others, she would be bene- 
fiting herself, as it would be the means of finding employment 
for her mind, which at present was inactive. But his efforts 
were of no avail; she continued in the same state, living as 
though herself and child were the only beings in the world. 
She continued, however, to get about as usual, and assumed, 
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as much as she was able, her accustomed lively spirits. Un- 
willing to distress her child, she would hope, though against 
conviction, that she might yet be restored to her former health. 
Upon some occasions, Edith would notice her languor, and 
would inquire if she was not well; to which the mother would 
simply reply that she was rather poorly, but that she should be 
better again in a day or two. Thus blinded, the simple.child 
would tend and fondle her, in the certainty that she would 
soon be well again; whilst a more practised eye would have 
readily seen that life was ebbing fast away. Of late, however, 
so rapid bad been her decline, that she thought it would be 
cruel any longer to disguise from the child the real state of 
the case, and anxiously did she watch for an opportunity to 
communicate the distressing intelligence. Little: did that 
lonely child imagine the sorrow—the jheartrending sorrow— 
which swelled the mother's bosom as she gazed upon her young 
and beautiful countenance. What would become of her child 
when she was gone? Who would wateh over and care for her 
as she had done? How would she be able alone to buffet the 
waves of that troublesome world from which she had been so 
long withdrawn? She looked around, and there was no one— 
“none to have compassion upon her orphan child.” Relatives 
she had none; and:she could not appeal to her former friends ; 
for, besides having no claim upon them, since her departure 
she had declined all intercourse with them, and was therefore 
ignorant of their very existence. Bitterly at times, did she 
reproach herself for the cruel love and foolish manner in which 
she had brought her up. She saw, when it was too late to 
repair the mischief, her own folly and selfishness, in completely 
alienating the child to herself, and refusing to permit her to 
associate with the small circle by whichtthey were surrounded. 
She had not calculated that one day she would be taken from 
her, and that then she would be alonely stranger, unknown, 
uneared for, and disregarded. What a picture did she imagine 
of the utter helplessness of her darling ¢ghild: of her distracted 
beart, and severed affections; and oh! what a pang did the 
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thought give rise to, that she was herself the cause. But her 
regrets were uscless now, though bitter were the tears she 
shed when Edith was absent, and much she feared the dread- 
ful effect the intelligence would have upon her. She felt, how- 
ever, that she had a solemn and painful duty to perform, and 
she was resolved to embrace the first opportunity which should 
occur, to relieve her embarrassed and heavy-laden mind. 


J. W. M. 


ENIGMA. 


Diamonps set in purest gold, 
Flowers culled with dainty choice, 
Sumptuous locks in ringlets rolled, 
Rich, dark eyes and liquid voice— 
Thy features, lady, every grace 
Of art and nature may combine, 
But I can cause the plainest face 
To beam with brighter charms than thine. 


Victor o’er a thousand hosts, 
Every age shall hear thy fame ; 
Thine were never empty boasts— 
Monarchs trembled at thy name; 
‘4 Yet, mortal, cease thy power to vaunt 
Cy The nations in their dust to roll, 
rg For bards of peace my victories chaunt : 
I slay not! and subdue the sovx! 


Perfect beauty is my end, 

Boundless might is mine to wield, 
i} God I moved His heavens to bend 

3 And in flesh to be revealed. 

til My birth-place is th’ eternal throne : 
ie Blest spirits feel my influence most ; 
te Throughout the universe I’m known, 
"y . Save m the regions of the lost. 
Solutions in verse are requested. } 


_A Maw that is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost no 
tume.—Lord Bacon. 
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EXPECTATIONS: 


OR, THE DISADVANTAGES OF WEALTH. 


“UnrortunaTety, Sir, your son has been brought -up 
with expectations of property, and we do not find such young 
men the best workers in our establishment.”’ 

Such was the reply of an eminent banker, to a gentleman 
seeking employment for a youth, who had been well-educated 
as far as books can teach, but who nevertheless lacked training 
in the school of experience. Is this statement well founded? 
We fear there is much truth in it. ‘ Of all the grocers in the 
city of W ,”’ remarked a man of observation, * those who 
commenced with : capital have failed, while those who succeed 
and flourish, began with small hard-earned savings, and knew 
from experience how to husband their resources.”” Lamentable 
proof of similar results appear in the recent failures in almost 
every branch of profession, or of trade. 

It is worth while for those who are yet standing on the 
threshold of active life, to pause ere they rush into its bewil- 
dering vortex, and enquire what are the hindrances of wealth, 
and why it so often proves a drag, instead of a help, to a 
prosperous career. 

Young people of either sex “ with, expectations,” as the 
phrase is, are apt to neglect or trifle with their opportunities 
for preparation in early life, regarding lessons and work as 
irksome tasks, imposed at the caprice of their elders; and 
eagerly hailing the period of leaving school, as emancipation 
from unendurable thraldom; while those who perceive the 
self-denial exercised by friends of narrow income, to procure 
them even a brief season for education, or as “ God’s scholars,” 
receive gratuitous instruction from some ancient institution, 
improve it earnestly as a fleeting privilege which can never 
recur, and may be the foundation of all their future hopes. 
To miss a lesson, is with them a serious misfortune, not to be 
retrieved ; to be late at class, a personal loss! ‘The rich stu- 
dent skims over his studies, content not to be disgraced; the 
L 
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poorer one gleans with all his heart the fruits of wisdom which 
may be his only riches: the one spends his school-time, the 
other improves it. 

And when schooi-days are over,the heirs and heiresses are 
too inclined to’make amusement the grand object of life, at 
least for a season; till the mind becomes enervated, the habits 
desultory, and the taste wearied with enjoyment almost beyond 
recovery ; and if early hopes are frustrated, the bitterness of 
disappointment is added to incapacity for change of habit. 
The grave not long ago closed over an aged man who proved 
a melancholy illustration of such a case. Reared as an heir 
in the lap of luxury, by an uncle who had adopted him, family 
arrangements subsequently changed the plans, and lifé waned 
away without occupation, with uncertain means, and fruitless 
expectations that some other rich relative would generously 
supply a competency, without the necessity of earning it. 
Those who inherit nothing but industry, on the contrary, find 
themselves compelled to work if tney would live ; and accustomed 
to perceive that their opportunities for progress and success, 
depend much upon their owz efforts, are not slow in rendering 
themselves first valuable, and then necessary, to their em- 
ployers. 

Again, youth of ample means are usually inconsiderate in 
expenditure, even if they are not positively extravagant. A 
vast field of temptation lies open before them; one expense 
produces another, till they find themselves bankrupt by want 
of thrift. The youth of scanty means is in some measure kept 
out of danger, by the unavoidable conclusion, that “ he cannot 
atlord ’’ a great number of gratifications, on which he therefore 
never enters; while the acquisition of his choice library, volume 
by volume, and his household furniture, piece by piece, procures 
him a mine of pleasant associations to cheer his latest days. 

The rich seeker after business is easily discouraged with 
difficulties; “he dislikes confinement to the desk,’’ in one 
post; “there is too much laborious exercise” connected with 
apother; this is “not to his taste ;”’ and that “not to his 
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comfort ;”” and so one profession after another is abandoned, 
till years are frittered away, and manhood overtakes the heir 
while yet unfitted for any employment; and his contemporary 
of humbler fortune is already enjoying competency and esteem, 
combined with a peaceful energy, which is in itself'a source of 
happiness. 

In the gentler sex, we have seen melancholy instances of the 
incubus of riches, where the possession of sufficient) means for 
living without exertion, has gradually induced listlessness, 
hypochondriacism, and absolute inability for employment or 
enjoyment: the talent has been hid in a napkin, and buried in 
the earth, not only useless, but a ground of condemnation to 
its owner. Others of small capacity and obscure condition, 
have on the other hand so filled their station, that enlarged 
means have been entrusted to their management, and the 
sphere of influence extended to their own honour and the 
benefit of mankind. What a contrast is thus presented, be- 
tween the diligent slave Joseph, and the prodigal spendthrift 
of our Saviour’s narrative. 

Diligenee in business, industry in an honest calling, 1s con- 
tinually enjoined in Holy Scripture, for our Lord said, “ Oceupy 
till 1 come ;”’ and His Apostles add, “ Work with your own 
hands... that ye may walk honestly, . . . and that ye may have 
lack of nothing,” but have to “ give to him that needeth:” “‘ if 
any would not work, neither should he eat;’’ “ there are some 
which walk among you disorderly, working not at all; .. . such 
we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ,” (thus appeal- 
ing to Divine directions) “that with quietness they work, and 
eat their own bread.”’ Even our first parents were not permitted 
to pass their days of innocency in idleness, but were “ put 
into the Garden of Eden to dress it, and to keep it,’’ no small 
task in a climate where fruit and seeds ripen so quickly as to 
need constant ingathering; and flowers and foliage fall so 
speedily, that indefatigable attention is requisite to preserve 
neathess. 

Some of the most instructive passages of the New Testament 
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are those beautiful touches in the sacred narrative, exhibiting 
the common life of our Saviour, and those holy men of old 
whose lives are recorded for our ensample. The Son of Man 
ay Seems to have condescended even to practise useful handi- 
4 craft himself, and honoured the daily duties of industry by 
frequently joining his disciples when so engaged: thus he 


“John and James mending their nets.”’ His first 
t, miracle was to remedy a domestic difficulty; and the last to 
i furnish the food for which his friends had vainly toiled all the 
: previous night. St. Paul, the most learned and accomplished, 
i $ as possibly also the man of highest lineage, among the Apostles, 
if “wrought with labour and travail night and day, that he might 
he not be chargeable to any;”’ his “own hands ministered,” 


not only to his personal necessities, but to those of his com- 
panions. He worked at the tent-making business, which he 
had learned, it being then, as it is now, a rule among the Jews, 
that every youth should be taught some mode of manual 
labour, by which, in case of need, he might maintain himself; 
but the apostle made himself useful under all circumstances, 
preparing food for the wearied mariners in the storm, and 
even “gathering a bundle of sticks to lay on the fire,” to dry 
and cheer the shipwrecked sufferers. 

Tt has been truly said, that life is solemn, because it can only 
be spent once, and our eternal destiny must depend in a great 
measure on our use or abuse of the comparatively brief space 
of time allotted to each of us; and here, our daily habits have 
more influence on our spiritual condition than may be sup- 
posed. He who is indolent and careless in temporal affairs, is 
almost sure to be indifferent and listless in his spiritual pro- 
gress. He who is rich in worldly goods, and fares sumptuously 
every day, is more likely to forget the Giver of all Good, than 
the poor man, who, like the young ravens, must ery unte God 
for his daily bread. He who is clothed in purple and fine 
linen, scarcely realizes that it is God who provides the mate- 
rials, and imparts the skill which produces the fabrics which 
are so beauteous and so comfortable; while the pious peasant 
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dons her rough mantle with inexpressible satisfaction, for 
with the eye of faith she reads embroidered around it, “1 am 
poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon me.’ Well may 
the Apostle exclaim, “ Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom, which he hath pro- 
mised to them that love him ?’’—heirs to nothing in this world, 
they are more ready to seek an inheritance above. “Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be not high nuinded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God who giveth 
us richly all things to enjéy, . . . . laying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal life.’’ Then will they regard themselves 
as stewards for God; spending their time, their wealth, their 
talents, and their opportunities, in promoting their own growth 
in grace, and ministering to the welfare of their fellow creatures, 
imitating their blessed Master who “ went about doing good ;” 
till at last He shall pronounce the welcome sentence, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things,. . . . enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

And now, my young friends, what are your expectations for 
eternity? The riches of earth cannot profit us there; no 
hereditary rank obtains consideration in the Court of Heaven; 
no family entail offers a title to mansions in the skies, but each 
must have his own name written in the Lamb’s book of life— 
his individual soul washed in the atoning blood of Christ—his 
character adorned by the Saviour’s robe of righteousness—his 
heart sanctified by the Holy Spirit; then are the poorest, heirs 
of glory—kings and priests unto God—brethren of Christ— 
and children of the Most High. 

E. W. P. 


Gewtvus.—Shallow people are apt to think that there is in genus an 
mspiration which raises it above the requirements of humble industry; 


and, according to their theory, the poet “lisps in numbers, because the 
numbers come ”’—the painter shies his brush at the canvas, and the mouth 


of the charger is instantly besprent with foam. But this doctrine is a 
mere delusion.—Dr. J. Hamilton. 
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A CHINESE DINNER. 


To this hostelry (an hotel at Ningpo, called “The Gallery of the 
Imperial Academician,”’) I invited a good portion of the beauty and 
fashion of Ningpo, accompanying the invitation with a pair of chopsticks 
for preparatory exercise. After some deliberation, the enterprise was 
thought worthy of patronage, for novelties at Ningpo are not numerous, 
and the invitation was accepted. A room was prepared, and the dinner 
ordered under grave advice ; and on the day appointed eight chairs, four 
of them containing English ladies, duly guarded by their lords, proceeded 
in procession through the city gate and deposited their burden at “the 
Gallery of the Imperial Academician.” 

The salon was more like a slice of a verandah than a room. Its front 
was open to the narrow street. The table was laid with the preliminary 
trifles provocatives to the coming repast. There was a small square 
tower, built up of slices from the breast of a goose: a tumulus of thin 
square pieces of tripe ; hard-boiled eggs of a dark speckled colour, which 
had been preserved in lime, and whose delicacy is supposed to be pro- 
portioned to their antiquity; berries and other vegetable substances 
preserved in vinegar; a curious pile of some shell-fish, to me unknown, 
which had been taken from its shel! and cut in thin slices ; prawnsin their 
natural, or rather in their artificial, red state; ground nuts, ginger, and 
candied fruits. : 

Everything was excellent of its kind, and the unknown shell-fish par- 
ticularly good in flavour. 1 am afraid to say that the tripe, boiled to an 
almost gelatinons softness, was a creditable piece of cookery, but 1 know 
many Englishmen who would have devoured the small heap with great 
avidity. There was at first an air of suspicion in the manner we wandered 
over this light collation ; but this soon gave way as the fruits, the pickles, 
or the shell-fish commended themselves to the several tastes. 

And now we sat down to the serious business of the day. Each guest 
was supplied with a saucer and a porcelain spoon—they had brought 
their own chopsticks. A folded towel, just saturated with hot water, was 
placed by each saucer—this is the Chinese napkin—and two tiny metal 
cups, not so large as egg-cups, were allotted to every guest. At my side, 
to share our feast, and see that the “rites” were properly performed, sat 
the gravest of Chinamen. He wore his manaarin summer cap, for he was 
the interpreter at one of the consulates. 

The first dish was, in accordance with all proper precedent, the bird’s- 
nest soup. I believe some of us were rather surprised not to see the 
bird’s-nest bobbing about in the bowl, and to detect no flavour of sticks, 
or feathers, or moss. What these bird’s-nests are in their natural state 
I do not know, for I have no book on ornithology, and have never been 
bird’s-nesting in the Straits. Their existence at table is apparent in a 
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thick mucilage at the surface of the soup. Below this you come to a 
white liquid and chickens’ flesh. It was objected that this was a fude and 
tasteless delicacy. But remark that these two basins are only the suns 
of little systems. The same hands that brought them in, scattered also 
an extowrage of still smaller basins. These are sources of every flavour » 
and strencth, from crushed fresh chilies to simple soy. Watch the China- 
man. How cumingly he compounds. 

“ But, sir, you do not mean to say that you ate tliis ‘mucilage’ with 
your chopsticks ? ”’ 

“No, madam, we scooped it with our saucers and ate it with our 
porcelain spoons.” 

The next course was expected with a very nervous excitement. It was 
a stew of sea-slugs. As I have seen them at Macao they are white, but 
as served at Ningpo they are green. I credit the Imperial Academician’s 
as the orthodox dish. They are slippery, and very difficult to be handled 
by inexperienced chopsticks; but they are most succulent and pleasant 
food, not at all unlike in flavour to the green fat of the turtle. If a man 
cannot eat anything of a kind whereof he has not seen his father and 
grandfather eat before, we must leave him to his oysters, and his peri- 
winkles, and his crawfish, and not expect him to swallow the much more 
comely sea-slug. But surely a Briton who has ecaten himself into a 
poisonous plethora upon mussels has no right to hold up his hands and 
eyes at a Chinaman enjoying his honest well-cooked stew of Léches de 
wer. 

During the discussion of this dish our Chinese master of the ceremonies 
solemnly interposed. We were neglecting the rudiments of politeness. 
No one had yet offered to intrude one of these sleek and savoury deli- 
eaties, deeply rolled in sauce, into the mouth of his neighbour. Efforts 
were made to retrieve the barbarian honour, but with no great success, 
for the slugs were evasive, and the proffe red mouthful was not always 
welcome. 

The next dish was sturgeon skull-cap—rare and gelatinous, but I think 
not so peculiar in its flavour as to excuse the death of several royal fish. 

This dish being taken from its brazen lamp-heated stand, was succeeded 
by a stew of shark fins and pork. The shark fins were boiled to so soft 
a consistency that they might have been turbot fins. The Chinaman must 
have smiled at the unreasonable prejudices of the Occidentals when he 
saw some of us tasting the pork but fichting shy of the shark. He pro- 
bably, however, did not know that the same Occidentals would eat with 
relish of a fish which they had themselves enticed to their angle by a worm 
ora macgot. 

Next in order came a soup composed of Walls of crab. I have tasted 
this better prepared at Macao. It assumes there the form of a very 
capital salad, made of crab and cooked vegetables. 

Meanwhile the ministering boys flew and fluttered round the table, for 
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ever filling the little wine-glasses with hot wine from the metal pots. 
There were three kinds—the strong samshu, for a very occasional 
“pike .” the medicated wine, for those who, having once experienced 
its many flavours, chose to attempt it a second time ; and the ordinary 
wine, which is so like sherry negus that any one who can drink that pre- 
paration may be very well satisfied with its Chinese substitute. 

The Chinaman had drunk with each of the convives almost in English 
fashion, but in strict obedience to the Chinese rites, and ungallantly 
challenging the male part of the company first. 

And now we became clamorous for bread or rice. After a succession of 
not by any means gross, but certainly nutritious and mucilaginous 
dishes, the palate and the ‘stomach craved some farinaceous food. 
Nothing was easier to procure. The boys—our own boys, accustomed to 
wait at our English dinners—brought in loaves at the slightest intimation ; 
but our arliter edendi interposed. Bread at a Chinese feast is contrary to 
the “ rites.” 

We consoled ourselves by throwing at him a decisive and unanimous 


‘opinion that this was the weak point of Chinese gastronomy. 


The porcelain bowls im their courses, like the stars in their courses, 
continued in unpausing succession. The next named was “the rice of 
the genii,”” meaning, | suppose, the food of the genii, for there was no 
rice m the composition. It was a stew of plums and preserved fruits, 
whose sweets and acids were an agrecable counterpoise to the fish and 
meat dishes already taken. Then we had a dish of a boiled hairy 
vegetable, very like that stringy endive which they call in France darbe de 
Capuchin ;—then stewed mushrooms from Manchuria. Then we relapsed 
mto another senes of fish and meat entrées, wherein vegetables of the 
vegetable-marrow species, and a root somewhat between a horseradish 
and a turnip, were largely used. There was a bow! of ducks’ tongues, 
which are esteemed an exquisite Chinese dainty. We were picking these 
little morceawx out with our chopsticks (at which we had now become 
adepts, for the knack is easily acquired,) when we were startled by a loud 
Chinese “ Hy Yar.” This imprudent exclamation drew our attention to 
the open front of our apartment. The opposite house, distant perhaps 
across the street about eight fect from us, presented the spectacle of a 
small crowded playhouse seen from the stage. It was densely crowded with 
half-naked Chinamen. They were packed in a mass upon the gallery and 
they were squatted upon the roof. I believe they had paid for their places. 
They had sat orderly and silent all this time to see the barbarians dining. 
We might have dropped the grass blinds, but it would have been ill- 
natured ; the Chinese did us no harm, and the blinds would have kept gut 
the air; so we went on eating, like Greenwich pensioners or Blucediat 
boys, in public. 

So we continued our attentions to the ducks’ tongues, and passed on to 
deers’ tendoms—a royal dish. These deers’ tendons come, or ought to 
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come, from Tartary. The emperors make presents of them to their fa- 
voured subjects. Yeh’s father at Canton recently received some from his 
sovereign, and gave a feast in honour of the present. These must have 
heen boiled for a week to bring them down to the state of softness in 
which they came up to us. 

Exhausted, or rather repleted, nature cougl no more. When a stew of 
what the Chinese call the ear shell-fish was placed upon the table, no one 
could carry his experiments further. An untouched dish is a signal for 
the close of the feast. The maitre d’hélel protested that he had twenty 
more courses of excellent rarity, but our Chinese master of the ceremo- 
nies was imperative, and so were we, Plain boiled rice, the rice of 
Szechuen, was brought round in little bowls, and of this we all ate plen- 
tifully. Confectionary and candied fruits, and acanthus-berries steeped in 
spirits, followed, and then tea. No uncooked fruit js allowed at a Chi- 
nese dinner.’ They have a proverb that fruit is feathers in the morning, 
silk at noon, and lead at mght. Iwas assured by competent authority 
that nothing had been placed upon the table which was not in the highest 
degree wholesome, nutritious, and light of digestion. We certamly so 
found it ; for, adjourning to the house of one of the convives, we made an 
excellent supper that nght.—G. W. Cooke. | 


~ 


PARABLE. 


(From the German of Gorrue. | 


A spacious pond was closed by the frost ; 
The frogs were down at the bottom—lost, 
They could not croak, and they could not spring, 
But they promised themselves as they lay in a lump, | 
That as spon as above they had leave to jump 
~ They'd like nightingales they'd sing ! 
The zeph¥rs breathe, the waters flow ; 
The frogs at once from their durance go ; 
Proudly they squat all along the shore 
And croak away, just as before. | 
| Max. 
Ir a young reader should ask, after all, “ What is the best. way of know- 
ing bad poets from good, the best poet from the next best?” and so on; 
the answer is,—“ First, the perusal of the best poets with the greatest — 
attention: and second, the cultivation of that; love of truth and beauty. 
which make them what they are.” —Jeigh Huné, 
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BY THE AUTHOR or “MARY POWELL.” 


(Continued from p. 68.) 


Poon Mr. Prout is dead! the father of eight children. 
Yesterday morning, while it was yet dark, the turnpike-man 
heard a horse galloping furiously down the hill. On going 
down, he found the horse stopping at the gate, with Mr. Prout’s 
foot dangling in the stirrup, and his bleeding body on the 
ground. His skull was fractured, and he was quite dead. He 
was praising his new, showy chestnut horse to me only a few 
days ago, and saying it was well worth a hundred guineas. It 
would have been worth a good many hundred guineas to his 
family, had he not bought it. Poor Mr. Prout! 

The turnpike-man’s wife, it seems, immediately got up, 
assisted her husband to carry him in and Jay him on their bed, 
and washed his wounds, while the man, leading the vicious 
creature he was afraid to mount, came into the town to tell the 
sad news and get assistance. Poor Mrs. Prout and Harry were 
soon on the spot; Mr. Cecil the surgeon speedily followed; he 
and Mr. Prout were rivals, and rather cool to one another, but 
he looked very sorry to see him thus laid low. 

I cannot help thinking constantly of them all. Last. night, 
I dreamt I saw Mr. Prout galloping up the hill, all in the,dark, 
along the edge of that frightful chalk-pit, to the poor. Woman 
for whom he had been sent ; and then, coming home, thinking 
of his snug house and warm bed, when—off dashed the horse! 

I have lost a kind doctor and friend; rich and poor deplore 
him, for he was sociable, kind, and humane. Often in money 
difficulties, poor man, though I believe his good wife made 
every shilling go twice as far as most could. So nicely, too, 28 
she always kept up appearances! No parties, no fine dress, 
but everything (in spite of what poor Harry might think) 
respectable and appropriate. 
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Every one I have yet seen—not many, to be sure—but every 
one I have seen, expresses regret, and is eager to show sympathy, 
and wonders what the widow and children will do. Something 
for themselves, that’s certain, except the little ones who cannot. 
Mrs. Prout is hardly capable, am afraid, of undertaking a school ; 
or that would keep them all nicely together. Therefore, Emily 
and Margaret must go out as governesses or teachers; Harry 
must get a place in some office; something must be found for 
James; Arthur must be put to school, and Alice must make 
herself her mamma’s little factotum, and look after the two 
youngest. Easy to say “must,” to all this! 

What a change a few hours has made! 


Harry has spent more than an hour with me this evening: 
I never saw a poor lad more overwhelmed with grief. He, the 
rosy-cheeked fellow! who would make you believe, in his 
verses, that his tears were his meat|day and night, is now 
positively ashamed of crying bitterly over an irreparable loss, 
I honour him for so deeply mourning for a good father—it 
raises him in the scale of human beings as gennine, well- placed 
affection always does. He will now hav, e to exchange 1 imaginary 
woes for stern realities. | 

He came, quite at dusk; I did not think, at first, it was his 
voice asking if he might come in, it was so subdued. I 
said “Ah, Harry!”’—and held out my hand. He grasped it in, 
his, and then sat down and sobbed. I waited a little while in 
silence; then, when his emotion had somewhat spent itself, I 
said, “I thank you very much for coming—it is very kind of 
you, for I was longing to hear many things that no one else 
could so well tell.’’ 

“Oh,” said he, drying his eyes, “ the kindness is to myself— 
I could not stand it at home any longer.”’ 

“ How does your dear mother bear up ? ”’ 

“Wonderfully,” crying again—‘ But she quite broke down 
this evening, so my sisters persuaded her to go to bed; and as 
they are sitting with her, I was quite alone, and thought I 
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would steal out to you for a little while. What a shocking 
thing, isn’t 

I knew to what he referred, and said “ It is, indeed, my dear 
Harry. For your comfort, you must reflect that our Heavenly 
Father is peculiarly the God of the widow and orphan. He 
makes them his special charge.”’ 

~“T can’t think what we shall do.” 

“Do your best, my dear boy, and you will be sure to 
do well.”’ 

“Uncle John will come to the funeral. And Uncle John 
will very likely provide for James, and take him into his 
business, which is that of a wholesale druggist; but what is to 
become of me, I can’t think.”’ 

“Should you be glad if your uncle took you instead of 
James ?”’ 

“Why no, not glad; because it is not a lme of business that 
suits my taste. You know, Mrs. Cheerlove, I always aspired,” 
said the poor boy, faltering, “to be something of a gentle- 
man.” 

“ And is not your uncle one ?”’ 

“Hardly. But I would be anything just now, to be of 
service to mamma—my mother.” 

“That's right. Perhaps you would like to be in a surveyor’s 
office.” 

“That would be better—only, who is to place me in one ?”’ 

“Or should you like to be a medical man, like your father ?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Cheerlove, his was a hard life! And those hos- 
pitals! But have you heard of Mr. Pevensey’s kindness ?” 
cried he, suddenly brightening. 

“No! In what?” 

“Directly he heard of what had happened, he sent my 
mother a note to say how sorry he was, and that as he was 
sure she would be glad to part with the horse that had occa- 
sioned such a terrible calamity, and he heard my father valued 


him at a hundred guineas, he enclosed a cheque for that 
emoumt, and would take it off her hands.” 
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“ Excellent!’’ said I. “So opportune! So kindly thought 
of! And this is the man whom so many think churlish ! ”’ 

“Ah, he’s quite the reverse,” said Harry, “and quite the 
gentleman. Of course mamma—my mother, I mean—was glad 
to get rid of the brute; and would have been so for half the 
money. How strange it seems! Only three days ago my 
father was patting and praising that animal, and calling him 
‘Hotspur,’ little thinking he should so soon be laid low. 
What an awful thing sudden death is, Mrs. Cheerloye! Jere, 
one minute ; and, the next,in the presence of God! ”’ | 

“Are we not in his presence now, Harry ? We cannot see 
him, but he sees and hears us. Ifa person is well-prepared, a 
sudden death is, in my opinion, a great mercy.”’ 

“Oh, how can you think so ?P”’ 

“Well, I do. The shock is very great, doubtless, to the 
survivors ; but the sufferer is mercifully spared a great deal of 
painful discipline; and if he be but about his Master’s work, 
‘Blessed is that servant, whom his- Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find so doing!’”” 

“My father was about his Master’s work, Mrs. Cheerlove.”’ 

‘Certainly he was. He was visiting the sick and needy, in 
the exercise of his profession. It could never have been with- 
out self-denial that he turned out of his bed into the dark cold 
night, on such an errand, whether to rich or poor.” 

Harry seemed to dwell on the reflection with comfort, and 
I rang for tea, and gave him a cup that was both hot and 
strong, which I knew to be good for his poor aching head. We 
had a long talk afterwards, and he left me in a composed and 
chastened frame of mind. Certainly, a sndden death, like Mr. 
Prout’s, may be called a leap in the dark; but the believer 


leaps into his Saviour’s arma, 


This morning, to my great surprise|and pleasure, Mrs. 
Pevensey came in, bright with smiles, and said,— 

“The weather is most lovely! And you know you always 
promised that I should take you your first drive. It shall be 
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as short as you like; but if you feel equal to the effort, you 
cannot have a better opportunity ; and as I am just going to 
inquire after poor Mrs. Prout, I will take you up on return, 
which will give you ample time to get ready.” 

I felt quite bewildered, for I had not been out for more than 
two years! If I had had time, I believe I should have said, 
“No;’’ but as I had not, I said,“ Yes,” and very thankfully too. 
7 _ All my nervous misgivings about over-exertion and, painful 
consequences were lost sight of in the thought, how delight- 
ful it would be to breathe once more the sweet—sweet open air! 
Phillis did stare when she heard of the projected attempt. I 
1 think her surprise vented itself in the ejaculation,— 

Well—lI am sure!” 

But there was no time to say more, for there was a grand 
hunt to make for carriage-boots, and warm shawls, and gloves, 
” ; and a certain bonnet that would, unquestionably, require all 
e) Mrs. Pevensey’s self-command not to laugh at, it was so sadly 
) out of date! She did give it one amused look, but that was 
. all; for she is kindness itself, and has too much real wit to 
depend for it on personal ridicules. She knew she had taken 
me by surprise, and must make allowances. So, having 
triumphantly got me into her most easy of close carriages, 
—** Where shall we go ?”’ said she. 

“ Oh, the turnpike will be quite far enough,”’ said I. 

“Very well. Then, to the turnpike, George,” said she. But 
bat the roguish woman must have glanced, I am sure, to the left, 
4) instead of to the mght; so that George, obeying her mute 
orders, directed the coachman to take us to ‘the farthest turn- 
pike—not the nearest. 


Well, it was very pleasant! I had been so long pent up, that— 


“ The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To me were opening Paradise.” 


Besides, a great many alterations had been effected. My old 
favourite promenade, the elm-tree walk, was as yet unharmed 
amid the rage for letting ground on building leases to freehold 
land societies; but, beyond it, new houses had sprung up in 
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various directions. When I first came to live in the vicinity of 
Elmsford, there were only four houses between me and the 
town; and having previously been accustomed to, live in a 
street, I used, occasionally, on dark nights, to feel rather un- 
protected. If a dog barked at the moon, | used to think of 
thieves, and remember that some ill-looking man had begged at 
the door. Orl thought of fire, and r@efully considered the 
scarcity of water. Besides, where were we to get help ?— Why, 
in heaven, where I may ask for it at once, thought I, and for 
freedom from all disquieting alarms. So I used to seek it, and 
then yield to the tranquil; dreamless sleep, that was sext. 

Now, in place of four houses, there were a dozen, with stone 
porticoes and heavy architraves; and a plentiful scarcity of any 
foliage on the premises higher than a three-foot laurel. At one 
of these houses we stopped, while the footman carried a beau- 
tiful basket of hothouse flowers to the door, and delivered a 
message. While we waited, I heard the sound of a harp, and 
listened to it with pleasure. 

Hlow pretty!’ said 1. 

“Ah, you may well say so,”’ rejoined Mrs. Pevensey, with a 
sigh; “The player is soothing a much-afilicted father; who, 
in his day, was an accomplished musician, and a man of fine 
intellectual taste. 1 shall take her a drive to-morrow; it will 
make a little change for her, which is better than none. ‘He 
that contemneth small things, shall fall by little and little.’’’* 

A door or two off, we left a little flat round basket, contain- 
iug about two dozen large hothouse strawberries—scarlet, ripe, 
and tempting, as they peered out of their coverlet of dark 
vreen leaves. 

“That is for poor Miss Peach, who is dying of consumption,” 
said Mrs. Pevensey. ‘“ Arbell set them out so nicely. My dear » 
Mrs. Cheerlove! whatever you said to Arbell the other day, has 
had magic effect! She has been quite a different girl ever since !”’ 

“ That is more to her praise than mine,” replied 1. “ What 
said was very little.” 


* Ecclesiasticus xix. 1. 


All. the.better, perhaps, since it was. to the purpose, She” 
with her; and Mz, Pevensey, finding she was writing 
a little summary of Italian middle-age, history for her ows 
aguusemen'tjwes n0.pleased at it, that he told her he would give 
herifivesovereigns, if.she did it well by next Christmas. Se 
she.is cezrying, it-on with double spirit ; and instead of moping 
iggapeecking the library for materials, and glad afterwards te 
sefresh\ herself with.» good wholesome game of 
Rosaline and Floretta.” 

“Small premiums for small achievements are better than oom: 
petitions for,a prize; which must disappoint one, or many.” 
soft think so, you know, to 
may be. more Harry Prout 
gratefully told me of his buying the horse.” 

worth half the sh, quietly 
yf In fact, if it cannot be thoroughly broken,. Mr. Pevensey 


will have it shot. for he 
be,killed.than another father of a family.” — 


oof Surely.” .. 


the money, Jou: won’t be thrown sway ;, because 
it was wanted where it was sent. There is some thought of 
quietly getting up a subscription, under the name of a testi- 
_monial, Mr. Secker, the suggestor, will acquaint Mrs. Prout 
with it, and ask whether she would like a silver cup or the 
money; and of course she will prefer the latter. Only five 
shillings will be asked, but those who like to give sovereigns OF 
may do eo unknown to all but Mr. Secker, 28 
there will be no public list.” 
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“ More than you think, though, perhaps. .There! now you 
get a glimpse of the church! Your next.wish will be to be in 
it; but you must not attempt too much at first. In a little 
while, I hope you may manage it.” 

Having nearly. reached the turnpike, we turned about on 
our homeward course. And thus ended my pleasant drivo, 
Had I had my choice, my frame of mind would have been 
serious; as it was, it was cheerful. I felt tired and shaken, 
but less so than I expected. On saying so to Phillis, she 
remarked : 

“Told ye so, didn’t I? My opinion is, ye might weet om 
afore!” 

Kind words cost little. And I had had a good many: I 
could not help remembering the substance of a nice little tract 
called, “ The Scales Adjusted.” Things are often equalised by 
roughs and smooths being set against one another. I thank- 
fully felt that my good things predominated. 

-_ * 80 you’ve been and seen them big stone houses at last !” 
said Phillis, as she wheeled my little tea-table up to my easy 
chair. ‘They do make ours look small, don’t they !” 


Now this was a very disagreeable view of the subject. OF: ts 


course, a little house does look smaller than a large one, turn 
it which way you will; but mine—Whiterose Cottage—was 
quite large enough for me, andcould not be turned ins. prettier 
direction. As we lost sight of the tall, shapeless stone houses, 
and came first to the graceful elm avenue, and'then to— 


3 | “Where my cottage-chimney smokes, 
Fast between two aged oaks,” 


I could not belay ae snug and suitable for its mistress 


it looked. 
it bao ‘but a little snuggery six 
feet by eight ; true, it is all built on one floor, and that on the 
ground ; every room in it, but the first and last, opening into a 
narrow matted passage or gallery. But to me this seems the 


very prettiest, most convenient plan for a single woman with 
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one servant, that could possibly be desired; and my only 
worlder is, that instead of there not being such another, 
perhaps, in England, there are not dozens, or hundreds. How 
many a rich man, now, might run up a little place like this on 
some corner of his éstate, for a widowed aunt, or old maiden 
cousin or sister, where she might be as happy as the day is long, 
and live on next to nothing, quite respectably ; and, when she 
dropped off, like a ripe acorn from the oak, and almost as noise- 
lessly, the “ Old Maid’s Home” might revert, in perpetuity, to 
a succession of decayed gentlewomen, whose simple yet genteel 
tastes would thereby meet their modest means. Not that I 
would have them called old-maids’ homes, for that would stamp 
them at once, like a workhouse woollen waistcoat, or a charity 
cloth cloak ; no, they should be Sweet Homes, or have other 
such pretty significatives, giving them rank with the best Rose 
Cottages, Myrtle Cottages, and Honeysuckle Cottages in the 
neighbourhood. Whiterose Cottage has not an exterior like 4 
long, narrow knife-tray or candle-box.. On the contrary, though 
its rooms hie parallel, they are not of uniform width or length: 
consequently the walls have what Mary Russell Mitford called 
“a charming in-and-outness,”’ and there is not a straight line 
that is not broken by some gay or graceful climbing-plaut. 


The dwelling was built by a retired tradesman of good taste, 


and some originality as well as education. He was a widower 


without children, determined to have everything comfortable 
for his old housekeeper as well as himself—consequently, the 
kitchen, though small, is as complete in all its appointments as 
can possibly be; and I believe Phillis enjoys it quite as much 
as I enjoy my parlour. Kitchen and parlour stand sentries, as 
it were, at each end of the house. There is hardly a hall worth 
speaking of, only a little vestibule built on, that will just hold 
a mat, a hall-chair, a flower-stand, and an umbrella-stand. 
Over the threshold, the quaint old man has carved, ‘“ Parva 8eD 
arta,” which, I am sure, is true enough. And on one of the 
panes of the high lattice-window with its eight compartments, 
in the parlour, is written, with a diamond ring, “ True happi- 
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ness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp and noise,” 
On another, “ Know thyself.”” The good man, though much 
respected, was counted rather crotchety, and perhaps I am so 
too, for certainly I no sooner saw these little whimsies than I 
took a fancy to the place, and was quite thankful to find the 
rent within my means. It was not till I had engaged it that 
I remembered (towards night) the possibility of alarms from 
thieves and sturdy beggars. A kind friend suggested a fierce 
dog; but, to confess the truth, I am also much afraid of fierce 
dogs. So, then, the same kind friend suggested a kennel with- 
out the dog, a man’s hat hung up in the hall, and a large bell; 
adding, that, with these defences, 1 must be safe. I trusted 
I might be so even without them. So here I am thus far in 
safety ; and often, as I lean back in my leasy chair towards 
sunset, letting harmless fancies have their course, I picture to 
myself the old recluse, seated, like brave Miles Standish with 
his Cwsar’s Commentaries, at the lattice, poring over some 
huge old book,—Bunyan’s Holy War, suppose— 
* Turning the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks thick on the margin, 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed where the battle was hottest.” 
( T'o be continued. ) 


RIDDLES. 


WuHeEn the cheerful fire is blazing, and the social group is 
assembled, and the duties of the day are over, how pleasant it 
is to listen to an animating narrative, such as “ Livingstone’s 
Travels,” or Fisk's “‘ Memorial of Palestine.’”’ How pleasant 
upon the like occasions to spend an hour in music—the simple 
ballad, and the more complex glee, the rousing chorus, and the 
strains of sacred psalmody, in turn contributing their help to 
the concert. And sometimes how pleasant to take dut a pocket- 
book—for instance, Pawsey’s or Marshall’s—and exercise our 
ingenuity in guessing the charades and enigmas which are 
found in their pages. A heavy group of people: with little 
knowledge and less wit find such exercises unattractive enough. 
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Fot them the playing of a game at speculation, or at Joo, or 
f thé roasting of a dish of chesnuts over the fire, would be 
| infinitely more agreeable. I hope my readers are of the more 
; intelligent class, and that they have a taste for what is calen- 
lated to stimulate thought and increase information, as well as 
for what is adapted simply to kill time. 
I remember when I was in my teens forming one in just such 
a circle as that I have described—intelligent, vivacious, and 
snug. Alas! how since that period have its members been 
scattered, while some are mouldering in their graves. And 
thus will it be with similar circles which now meet. In ten 
or in fifteen years some will have crossed the ocean, and some 
perhaps have fallen upon the battle-field ; some will be sleeping 
beneath the church-yard’s green sward, and some reposing in 
quiet shades of the city cemetery ; some will remain; but the 
smiles of youth will be exchanged for the pale cast cf thought, — 
and the occupations which now engage them will be sueceeded 
by the toils and conflicts of active manhood. However, I wil! 
not anticipate sorrow. Ido not want to darken the prospect 
of the future, but to help the pleasure of the present, and it is 
with a view to this that I am now recurring to my own past., 
Well, 1 was busy guessing enigmas on the evening to which I 
, refer ; and, among others, the following brief one was proposed 
from a pocket-book which had been just imported from the 
booksellers :— 
“Ten pany creatures, all to labour prone, 
Will show you those who don't possess their own.” 
_ This was all, and it seemed very easy. However, after an hour 
or so spent over it we came to the conclusion that it was 3 
very tough one. We thought of ten bees, ten fingers, ten 
emmets, and all the other industrious tens that we could, but 
still we could not find the answer. Now, it sometimes happen 


that the air has a wonderful effect in purifying the blood ana’ 
stimulating the faculties. 


, It fell to my lot to go out on some 
trifling errand; the night was cold and clear; and lo! in, the 


course of my walk the solution darted across my mind, and I 
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am not sure that I did not leap for pleasure. “ Ten-ants; why, 
of course,’’ I said, “ that isit;”’ and 1 returned in triumph to 
my abode. Everybody felt how good the riddle was. What 
are more puny than ants? what more laborious? Of whom 
can you say, with so much propriety, that they don’t possess 
their own, as of tenants 7 
Now I rather think that the same winter that brought this 
enigma to our circle brought another which, if less short, was 
more elegant in its versification, and more impressive in its 
meaning. I quote it from memory :— 
‘The old man leaned upon his staff 
And mused beneath the tree, 
As his grandson came with a joyous laugh, 
And over the rails took me. 


And he sighed as he thought that the young and the old 
Within me must slumber, still, helpless, and cold.” 


Now it was sufficiently obvious from the last two lines that 
the answer had something to do with a coffin or with a chureh- 
yard: the difficulty was to find out a word which should 
express both this meaning, and also a something which the 
grandson could laughingly take over the rails MUowever, the 
word was not long in forthcoming. “ Vault,’ I said, and sure 
enough “‘vault”’ matched admirably with the two conditions 
which the enigma prescribed. 

Now, of all the enigmas 1 have seen I like this best. It is 
pictorial. The old man leaning and the young man laughing, 
the sigh, and the reflection which prompts it, the last resting- 
place in the distance, with its darkness and its stillness,—are 
set forth in those six lines with as much precision as if the scene 
had been painted upon canvas by the hand of a master. It is 
exact. The word, without any alteration of its spelling, pre- 
cisely expresses both the ideas which the lines demand that it 
-should express. Lastly, it is a moral enigma. It brings for- 
ward a truth often forgotten, yet most needful to be thought of, 
and it brings it forward, too, very impressively. It shows us 
that, while age must slumber in death, youth, too, will take ite 
turn; that the buoyant spring and the joyous laugh will one 
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day be exchanged for the little narrow spot where all toil will 
_ be over and all mirth forgotten. 

Now, will it be believed when I say that, though I have seen 
the wrong side of five-and-thirty, I have not lost my love for 
riddles yet ? No; and the other day one was sent to me from 
the country to guess. It was this :— 

“My first is of evils the source, 
Nor are they confined to the sea; 
My next is in infancy nursed 
On moorland, or mountain, or lea: 
My whole is a texture old fashioned, they tefl us, 
Tho’ worn in our day by so many young fellows.” 

Now I can’t say much for the poetry here. ‘‘Source”’ is a 
very questionable rhyme for “nursed,” and “tell us” and 
“fellows ” is not much better. However, the charade came to 
me with a flourish of trumpets, and guess it I felt 1 must. 
“Your old schoolmaster can’t guess it; his sons, your. old 
schoolfellows, (both graduates of Cambridge, by the way,) can’t 
guess it; the whole neighbourhood has been foiled by it, and 
that for weeks,” said my cousin as she presented it to my 
inspection. I gave about half-an-hour to it, but withont 
success. The “texture worn now-a-days” seemed a clue, but 
neither “cashmere,” nor “alpaca,” nor “ macintosh,’ nor 
“ paletot,”” were of any avail in affording asolution. However, 
about an hour afterwards, I was thinking of that wonderful man 
Thomas Chalmers, and of his first appearance in London. Qn 
that occasion many illustrious persons flocked to hear him.* 
Among others, I think, was William Pitt, and he remarked to 
Wilberforce at the close of the service, “ Ah, sir, the Tartan 
beats us all."” I repeated the word Tartan in its separate sylla- 
bles—“ Tar-tan.” I thought, ‘I have it.” Surely it is the 
“ Tar "—i.e. the Sailor—who is so formidable at sea; the “ tan,” 
which, manufactured as it is from the bark of trees, in its. 
infancy is nursed on mountain and on moor; the Tartan 
that is so favourite a texture now with young England, though 


as old as the northern land of which it is one of the common _ 
articles of clothing. | 
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I wonder whether any of my readers are acquainted with 
Trench’s “ Lectures on Words.”’ He very ably shows how one 
word comes to acquire a variety of meanings—how words some- 
times lose their original meaning, and, step by step, acquire a 
meaning completely foreign to their first sense; how the use of 
a word or a phrase sometimes denotes a national characteristic 
among the people using it. Here is an instance of the latter 
point. An Oriental uses as his ordinary salutation the word 
‘‘ Salaam,” which signifies “ peace ;’’ a Frenchman expresses 
himself thus, “ Comment-vous portez-vous ?”’ ¢.¢. “ How do you 
carry yourself?’ an Englishman says, “ How do you do?” 
These three modes are just the embodiment of national cha- 
racter. An Eastern’s idea of life’s highest bliss is that it lies 
in repose; a Frenchman’s, that is attained by refinement of 
manners and persons, the rightly carrying oneself; an English- 
man’s, that it consists in doing. I know no readier help to a 
thoroughly good acquaintance with our own language than this 
book, and consequently no greater assistance in guessing these 
ingenious little trifles which come to us each winter to set our 
thoughts and our tongues alike astir. The most of them are 
based on some word which combines within itself a variety of 
subtle meanings. Let us make ourselves equal to the task, by 
tracing out and pondering over the various vagaries of our 
mother-tongue, and then we shall not ourselves be caught with 
chaff, however we may be disposed to catch others. 


J. F. 8. 

AmonG the amusements common at such festivals (marriage feasts), 
was that of proposing riddles, the non-solution of which involved some 
kind of forfeit, and the solution, a reward. They were particularly common 
among the Greeks, who were wont to call riddles, contrived to puzzle and 
and perplex, by the significant name of “banquet riddles,” or “cup- 
questions.” This was altogether a very favourite exercise of ingenuity 
among the anicients; and perhaps, taking into account the ingenuity re- 
quired to devise them, and to discover their significance, with the faculties 
they keep in pleasant exercise, and the small surprises they involve, this 


species of wit has fallen into undeserved neglect among our sources of 
social entertainment.—Dr. Kittlo. 
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civil and ecclesiastical government, of Japan are if), 
timately associated, that it is difficult to separate one from the: 
others :' Originally; the jegislative and executive powers were> 
vested in a sovereign pontiff, who acted both as priestiand: 
king of the nation.. The first of these autocrats: was named: 
Sinanou, an exile from China, who, in the year 660)seb: 
up bis authority in Japan: His successors continued for many” 
years to officiate in their double capacity on the throne and.at 
the altar, but there gradually grew up another power in thé. 
sake, a power which in its beginning ministered the! 
honour and glory of the legitimate rulers, but which in course: 
oftime established an independent authority of its own. Ever’ 
since that ‘time; Japan has possessed two'emperors, one) the! 
descendant of the old régime, to look after her spirituah info: 
faire; the other.to devote his attention to politics! matters): 
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dignity of the Mikado 
rendered miserabie all hie days.” "The 
or an it is*called;at Miakes | 
merly he was compelled te ‘sit’on iis throne 
every day in royal state,'aid to preserve throne 
ting the rigidity of a statue: atimb, WAnger, 
muscle: better have the cramp than lose ine dignity: Besides, it 
was reported and firmly believed, that any movement brought 
about some dreadful disaster, and therefore the Mikado who — 
would not sit quiet, was heavief séoutge than Attila himself, 

At present the crown, the symbol of royalty,’ does duty instead 

of its wearer, and is duly pilloried in his place. But as things . 
are, the condition of the Mikado is wretched in the extreme. 
His official robes are such‘as to rénder the smallest movement 

difficult ; he ‘is never permitted ‘to wear ‘the same dréss-twicd ; 

when he is warm; no breath of air must be allowed toweach ina: 
sacred person; ‘when he is cold, no-ray of sunshine 
allowetl to touch him ; is*he dispésed: for: walk, half-a-doren 
men will -earry' ‘him’ on their ‘shoulders; is he willifg toybe: 
carried out into the city; the law forbids hit stepping or being” 
earried over his own threshold; is he hungry, he musteat only. 
ones a day ; would he like a:change of diét, alas for the penalty , 
of greatnesa! precisely the same quantity and the same descrip- 
tion’ of food must be served: up, carefully selected by an ap-» 
pointed person, and brought to table on entirely new ware; 
ware which is to be’ religiously smashed after dinner. The» 
Mikado’s) finances ‘are ‘small; and: the number of his 
pendants so great, that hé may truly be: said to live m aatate 
of:eplendid «poverty ; it is no matter: of surprise that 
Mikado4s only too ready.¢e resign in favour of hin 
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The Ziogoon, or temporal emperor, resides at Jeddo, and 
leads an easy and a brilliant life. Not troubled with the spi- 
ritual dignity of the poor Mikado, the Ziogoon leads a much 
pleasanter existence. His rule is said to be absolute, but he is ex- 
pected to be controlled by the laws of former emperors, If a 
new law is introduced,—is approved of by the lords, or impe- 
rial advisers,—but is rejected by the Ziogoon, an inquiry takes 
place, and if it is decided that the Ziogoon is wrong in his re- 
fusal, he is expected to resign; if, on the contrary, it is unani- 
mously resolved that the Ziogoon is right, the framer of the 
bill is expected to kill himself. To the Ziogoon belongs the 
local government of Jeddo, Miako, Osaka, Sakai, and Nagasaki. 
The country is divided into eight districts, which are sub- 
divided into sixty-eight provinces, and these, again, into 604 
counties. The princes who rule over the provinces are known 
as the “high-named”’ (dai-mio) ; the governors of districts are 
ealled “ well-named”’ (sio-mio). The former of these dignitaries 
are appointed by the Ziogoon, and are a sort of feudal nobility. 
For a certain time during each year, they are obliged to reside 
in Jeddo, where they occupy those extensive palaces to which 
allusion has already been made. At other times, their wives 
and families are expected to remain at the capital as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their lords. 

But the religion of Japan is to us one of its most interesting 
features. To those who have been privileged to receive the im- 
structions of Christianity, and to read the Scriptures of divine 
truth,—and especially to those into whose hearts the sacred 
truths of the Bible have sunk, like good seed into good ground, 
—the religious condition of other nations is a subject of inte- 
rest and importance. Religion is the principal thing with a 
man or a nation ; it affects the whole conduct and character, and 
makes people either the better or the worse. Pure and unde- 
filed religion elevates the whole being, sharpens the intellest, 
purifies the affections, refines the manners, chastens the lap- 
guage, and gives stability to the character. But a bad religion 
has precisely the contrary effect : “ if the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!"’ 
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In a former article, we related the anecdote of the emperor's 
answer to the entreaty of his priests, that the Christians might 
be prohibited from teaching. From it we gather:that there 
were formerly, and there are stall, several different forms of re- 
ligion in Japan. The Sintoo creed, the primitive religion of 
Japan, demands our first consideration, and it has no resem- 
blance whatever to any of the eontemporary Chinese forms. 

Before the world was created, so the Sintooists declare, there 
was a confused mass of earth, air, and water, swaying to and 
fro, “ without form,’’ and darkness covered it. From this chaos, 
which they call Zako-mano-halo, arose a self-created being, 
named Ameno-minaka-nusino-kami, which signifies bis supreme 
divinity. After him, rose np Zaka-mt-musa-bino-kami, who, in 
his turn, was followed by -Aami-mi-muso-bino-kami. Each of 
these deities were independent of the othertwo. Subsequently 
there rose up two other gods, Umast-ari-kabe-hiks-dsino-hami, and 
Ameno-soko-kalsino-vami. Like the preceding, these three 
deities lived apart, and maintained strict independenee. They 
appear, however, to have done something towards the creation 
of the earth, which some thiuk an inferior deity, with a name 
equally ponderous, in a great measure completed. He reigned 
over the earth as Awno-soko-valsino-mikoto for a hundred 
thousand millions of years; no more, and no less! This Bemg 
had two successors, each of whom reigned for a like period; 
after which time female deities appeared, and were, henceforth, 
recognised in the mythology, as companions or brides of the 
gods. The creation of Japan is attributed to one of these 
divine couples, and the mikados, or spiritual emperors, profess 
to trace their origin to the same sacred source. 

The ancient religion of Japan, intimately associated with 
these traditions, is known in the Japanese language under the 
name Kamo-no-mi(si,— that is, the way or doctrine of the 
Kamis or gods. The word Sintoo, is a Chinese translation of 
the Japanese expression, and is used to distinguish the primi- 
tive faith from the Indian rituals subsequently introduced. 

The Sintooists pay the greatest amount of veneration to the 
goddess of the sun, who, in company with her brother the 
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moon, floats in the blue sky attended by 8,000,000 star gods, 
The objects of worship are therefore almost endless, and would 
seem to admit of something like choice on the part of their wor- 
shippers. But the superior Kamis must be worshipped; and 
it is only the inferior deities, of little higher dignity than 
Romish saints, which the faithful may select for their particular 
adoration. The goddess Pien-ts-ai-tien is held in great honour 
as the being who presides over the earth and renders it fruitful, 
so that it may render “seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater.”’ She is represented as crowned with a diadem, and 
as having eight arms, holding in each of her hands some 
symbolic object, a magic pearl, a bow, an arrow, a sword, a 
sceptre, a key, a wheel, &c. 

Well; what is the faithful Sintooist to believe ?—that the 
Kamis are the gpvernors of the universe,—that from them 
comes every blessing and every curse,—that they are to be held 
in great esteem, and reverently worshipped. Pure fire must 
burn upon their altars ; festivals and holidays must be kept in 
their honour; public and private devotion must be offered to 
them ; the purity of the soul of the worshipper must be typr- 
fied by the purity of his body; and the extent of his devotion 
attested by the extent of the pilgrimage he is willing to under- 
take. They must fast and pray, wear robes of mourning, and 
hide themselves from the light of the sun; they must wash 
themselves in salt and water, put on their holiday attire, feast 
‘ and rejoice, and bring presents to the house of their god. 

Whatever their religion enjoins, that they must do, from the 
prince on his throne to the prisoner in the dungeon; and in 
their willingness to do this, there is fresh evidence of the power 
which religion exercises over the human heart, and also the 
strong hold which superstition has over it. The chief hope of 
the Sintoo believer, is that of earthly happiness and worldly 
prosperity; but the more spiritually-minded amongst them 
look beyond the grave, and believe in a paradise which they call 
Takama-kahara, and a place of punishment to which they give 
the name of Ne-no-kuni. 


The Japanese temples are, in many instances, very stately and 
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extensive buildings. The Sintoo temple at Simoda is one of 
the most interesting in Japan, The visitor enters by a pa- 
vilion, ascends a flight of stone steps which leads to ‘the prin- 
cipal hall, the entrance to which is guarded by a couple of gro- 
tesquely-carved lions. The temple itself is a bamboo structure 
with a thatch roof. A lattice screen divides the interior into 
‘two compartments, the outer division being designed for the 
worshippers, and the inner for the idol and its officiating 
priests. The walls are decorated with a number of paintings, 
and a quantity of votive offerings are arranged before the altar ; 
a subscription-list is also conspicuously displayed, containing 
the names of those who have liberally given to the support of 
the temple. The munificence of some of these donors might 
shame wealthy Christians; at the same time, their public de- 
claration of their names exhibits the universality of that vanity 
which, time out of memory, has sounded a trumpet when it 
has given alms or built a synagogue. 

Besides the great temples, there are a large number of 
smaller places of worship dedicated to demi-gods or heroes, or 
devoted to particular classes of society. Most of these are 
provided with a bell, which the worshipper rings to call the 
attention of his god, and from the acclivities of the wooded 
hills you may often hear these chimes, not calling the people to 
the service of God, but the god to the service of the people. 
The mariners’ temple in Simoda is a very handsome structure, 
ornamented over the doorway with a carving of the sacred 
crane on the wing, symbolising the unsettled life of the sailor. 

The priests are mainly supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful. They are allowed to marry, and in the 
discharge of their sacerdotal offices are said to be diligent and 
exemplary. But what is there in the religion which they have 
to teach the people calculated to make them better, wiser, or 
happier? What is there in those unmeaning services in the 
temples, or in the private houses,—for the Japanese are not 
unmindful of domestic worship,—what is there in their intoned 
prayers, their waving incense, their smoking altars, their 
prayer-wheels, rosaries, holy vestments, to lead the hapless 
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worshipper to a knowledge of the truth? To observe a pagan 
assembly at worship, to notice the innocent sincerity of the 
children, the deep devotion of old age, to see all ranks and 
conditions bowing down before a dumb idol, is a spectacle the 


most painful which can be presented to the eye of the Christian. 


But such 4 scene has its uses. It stirs us up to renewed 


It shows us how plenteous 1s 
the harvest, and how few are the labourers, andit makes us pray, 
more earnestly than ever, * Thy kingdom come.”’ Trusting 10 
the glorious declaration of God, that the whole earth shail be 
filled with His glory, the eye of faith beholds these idol temples 
purified, consecrated to the service of the true God, filled 


activity in our Master's cause. 


with sincere and devoted worshippers, uniting in the earnest 
prayer— 
“ Holy and blessed Three; 
Glorious Trinity : 
Wisdem! Love! Might! 
Boundless AS tide, 
Rolling im fullest pride, 


Through the earth, far and wide, 
Let there be licht'’ 
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I am resolved; entreat me not 
To leave thee to thy barren lot, 
Thy toilsome way, thy weight of years, 
Thy flagging strength, thy lonely tears. 


Though Orpah to her kinsmen hies, 
Anticipating tranquil days ; 
And though in me it might be wise 
To seek, and bask in friendship’s rays ; 
With all—beholding thine estate, 
So wintry, bleak, and desolate— 
Observing how alflliction’s strife 
Has thrust thee down the hill of life, 
How blanch’d thy cheek, and gray phy hair,— 
I half thy weighty grief must bear, 
So, whilst the lamp of life doth glow, 
Where’er thou goest, 1 will go. Hn? 


To those who widows are indeed, 
iow blunt the sense of pleasure’s powers, 
Whilst memory on the soul does fetd, 
And black the cloud of sorrow lowers! 
As yonder blazing, coursing orb, 
Deprived of his transcendent light, 
In changeless darkness would absorb 
The circling worlds in deepest night,— 
So round the mourner’s darken’d soul 
Do charmless circumstances roll. 
"Tis Mara”’ when the brimming cup 
Of wedded life is earthward cast; 
"Tis “ Mara” when "tis drying up 
Through lengthening years, and drops at last; 
But worst when, through the mist of cares, 
Grim penury relentless glares, 
And frets the aged spirit down, 
Unable to give back its frown. 
And such may be thy sullen doom ; 
And shall | leave thee in its gloom 
No :—be it in a wretched shed 
Where thy tottering limbs are spread, 
Or in depth of valley wide, 
Or upon a mountain’s side, 
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Amongst the hungry beasts of prey,— 
Where’er thou stayest, I will stay. 


Speak not of kindness to the dead 
That I or mine have seemed to show. 
That sire, those sons, well merited 
Far more than e’er we could bestow. 
If thus the sparks of virtue gleam 
Beyond old Jordan’s famous stream, 
Till from corroding troubles free, 
Thy people shall my people be. 
The idols of my native race 
Ne’er found within this heart a place ; 
For often from religious rite 
Absurd and wild, I’ve taken flight. 
Then, if a proselyte may hope, 
Pll kiss the great Eternal’s rod, 
With Moabitish blood will cope, 
And Israel’s King shall be my God.. 


And where thou diest I will die, 

And near thy dust my own would lie. 
The Lord do also more to me, 

If aught but death part me from thee ! 


SELF-CONTROL: 
OR THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY ELTON, 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was Mary’s birthday—Grandmamma had invited a few 
little people to meet her, and celebrate the day. Mary had 
been complaining for some days of pains in her limbs, and looked | 
flushed and heavy-eyed: her mamma had treated her as for a_ 
alight cold. She seemed so much better on the morning of her 
birthday, that, after being carefully wrapped up, she was taken 
to her grandmamma’s, with the understanding that she was to 
remain all night. Seldom had Mary looked better than she 
did on this evening: excitement had flushed her cheek and 
brightened her eyes, making the contrast with her flaxen 
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ringlets and fair complexion more striking ; she was in excel- 
lent spirits, the life of every game, and the admired of all 
beholders. It was not until the little party had dispersed to 
their homes, that Mrs. Elton noticed how, as the excitement 
passed away, she looked dull, and sat without speaking a word. 
Her mamma hurried her to bed, thinking it might be fatigue. 
In the morning she appeared better, and sat reading in a corner 
of the sofa with her usual intentness. Mrs. Elton entered the 
room about eleven o’clock : “ Come, Mary, my love, you will 
make your head ache if you sit reading so long.: Grandmamma 
wants you to have a little walk with her.”’ 

“T will come, mamma,”’ said Mary, closing her book. 

Mrs. Elton had walked to the window to observe the 
weather—she was startled by the sound of some one falling, 
anda scream. She turned—Mary was on the floor. 

“Mamma, I cannot walk,” she said piteously; “when ‘I 
moved from the sofa I thought my legs were asleep, but the 
moment I tried to stand, they would bend under me, and it 
was such dreadful pain.” 

Much alarmed, Mrs. Elton attempted to raise her little girl 
from the ground, but at each movement she screamed so pain- 
fully, and with such a struggle to suppress it, that her mother 
was terrified. Grandmamma, from the next room, had heard 
the screams: she came hurrying in, —— in a moment what 
was the matter. Nurse fortunately wasgin the house, and she 
gently lifted the child with her strong arms, and placed her on 
the sofa, soothing her fondly as she moaned with pain, while 
Mrs. Elton, in eager, low tones, inquired of her mother what 
could be the matter with her. 

“T fear,” she replied, “that the child has rheumatic fever. I 
would offer to keep her here, my dear, but I know you would 
rather have her at home.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Elton, “thank you, dear mother, but I. 
should wish to be with her. Poor child} it will be dreadful to 
see her suffer,” she continued, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks. 
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“Ifyou please, ma’aw,”’ said Nurse, coming forward, “if she 
goes home, it must be now—by-and-bye it will be too late to 
move her.”’ 

It was indeed a painful task to wrap the little girl in blankets, 
and see how bravely she tried to act up to her mother’s 
teachings of patience and moral courage to endure pain, and 
her kind friends were scarcely less relieved than herself when 
they had laid her comfortably in her own little bed, and saw 
her sink to sleep with exhaustion. From that sick-bed Mary 
Elton did not rise for weeks; at one time, she was not expected 
‘to live; and even at last, when hopes were raised that she might 
recover, they were accompanied by fear that she would be a 
enipple for life, Mrs. Elton was, however, spared this severe 
trial. After some months she recovered so far as to be able 
to walk without assistance—but oh! how changed: her round, 
rosy face had become pale and thin, her flaxen hair cut close 
to her forehead—no one would have recognised in the slight, 
delicate cluld, moving quictly about the house, or reading in a 
corner by herself, the rosy, animated little girl we first intro- 
duced to our readers. Mrs. Elton was only too thankful to 
have her restored to life, as it were from the dead, and to find 
ber fears that Mary might be a cripple groundless. She had 
already lost two children, and the idea of parting with Mary 
had been a greattrialindeed. During the spring that followed 
this severe illness, Mary continued so delicate that the medical 
man adyised change of air as the only means of saving her life. 
Mr. Elton now thought of his parents who resided in the west 
of England, and felt, that with them and his kind sister, his 
little girl would be safe. It was a painful trial for Mrs. Elton 
to part with her little girl; but she subdued her feelings, and 
allowed her husband to write and ask them if they would 
accept such a charge. How quickly they wrote back, promising 
te do all in their power to restore her to health, and offering to 
receive her immediately. The bustle of preparation did 
Mary good: she watched the progress of her new frocks and 
bonnets, followed Nurse from room to room, giving her strict 
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injunctions what books to pack up, and where she*was to put her 
great doll. The delight with which she looked forward to the 
journey pained poor Nurse as much as it pleased her: she felt 
happy to see her darling so cheerful, yet sorry to part with her. 
The day came at last: Mrs, Elton clung to her little girl aslif * 
she could not spare her even then. Indeed, to no one else but 
her husband’s sister would she have trusted ‘her child. Mary, 
too, forgot ail her anticipations of pleasure when she came to 
part from her mother and brother; and, dreading the effects of 
excitement on her delicate little girl, the mother checked her 
own feelings, for Mary’s flushed face and glistening eyes as she 
threw her arms round Nurse’s neck, kissed over and over again 
her little brother, and clung convulsively to her mother, told 
too plainly that the old nature was still there, though kept 
down by weakness. After a long and fatiguing journey, during 
which Mr. Elton had more than once trembled for his child's 
life, he reached B——, and was received with open arms by | 
his parents and sister,—but oh, how shocked were these kind 
friends to perceive, that, but for the round blue eyes, they 
would have found it difficult to discover any resemblance to the 
rosy little girl who had visited them three years before. 

The town of B——, in which Mr. Elton’s father lived, is 
curiously built on the banks of a beautiful river, from which 
‘the ground rises with a steep ascent, the houses situated one — 
above another to the very brow of the hill, and those at the 
top commanding a most beautiful view of the town, the river, 
and the surrounding country. A long, handsome bridge con- 
nects one part of the town with the other, and vessels of all 
sizes going out and coming in, make the quay at which they 
discharge their cargoes a very lively, bustling place. Now 
and then a ship is launched by shipbuilders in the town; so 
that, although Mary Elton was so far away from noisy London, 
there were many things in B—— to amuse and interest her. 
Besides this, the sea is not three mjles distant, and many 
pleasant excursions and picnies are made, both by water and 
land, to the beach, duying the summer months. We are de- 
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little change, excepting that the streets and shops are lighted 
with gas, and very Tately a railroad has been opened, by which 
passengers éan ‘travel from London to B—— in eight or nine 
hours, instead of twenty-five or twenty-six, as was the case 
When Mr. Elton travelled with his little sick daughter. These, 
116 doubt; are great advantages, but the pretty little town, with 
ite bright river and pleasant walks, was enough for Mary with- 
out them, and very few weeks passed, before her appetite and 
épirite began to improve; not till then would her father leave 
het)’ This was another trial, but she bore it bravely, although 
thé ‘tears would. come when she saw the coach start, and 
watched bim kissing his hand to her until it was out of sight. 
Mary liad a ‘kind friend in her dear Aunt Elton, and the close 
pressure of her hand as she returned home told Miss Elton 
that now she felt herself deprived of all other earthly friends, 
the’ little trusting nature was clinging to her, and her heart 
opened towards her brother’s child with loving sympathy. 
For some months after Mary’s arrival at B——, nothmg was 
thought of but her health: books and work were laid aside for 
daily walks or healthful play, yet her mind was not neglected: 
Miss Elton had a very pleasant method of imparting instruc- 
tion by conversation, which her little mind quickly found out, 
and the moment she saw her aunt seated at work, she would 
fetch her little chair, seat herself at her aunt’s knee, as she 
had so often done with her dear mother, and looking up in her 
face, would say— 

“ Dear aunt, please tell me some pretty collar segs story 
Imean—I don’t like made-up stories.” > Most 

The knowledge Mary soquived in this 
Miss Elton had a fund of information, and Mary learnt more: 
of Grecian, Roman, and English history in six months; than’ 
many young people acquire in years of study. . Bible stories)’ 
too, were her delight, and she would listen with streaming” 
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During all this tims, by careful exercise, ar, diet, .and 
sea-bathing, Mary was regaining. her strength wonderfully, 
Letters home contained accounts of her improving health, but 
Miss Elton did not think ber .sufficiently.recoyered, to;return. 
Mr. Elton, who felt the value of his sister’s instruction, /had.no 
wish to send for his little girl yet, especially as, her, mother 
was at present too delicate to undertake the care of her child; 
and she appreciated too highly the value of her aunt’s instrup,. 
tions, to deprive her of them merely for the pleasure.of ‘having. 
her at home again. One thing, however, Mrs. Elton regretted.;, 
she had never intended to send Mary to school, but Mr. Elton’s, 
parents were aged people, to whom the constant presence of, 
a lively child, as Mary soon became, was wearisome; and, to 
keep her from intercourse with other children, would have been, 
injurious. Besides, schools in a country town: are very dif, 
ferent to those in London, and were more so thirty years ago, 
than now. All objection, therefore, was set aside; and arrange- 
ments made for Mary to go for a few hours daily to a. pre- 
paratory school at a short distance from her grandfather's 
house, merely to learn the most simple English ne ie 
writing, arithmetic, and work, 


SusaNNa 
M‘DONALD’S COLLEGE-DAYS: 


A SEQUEL TO “M‘DONALD’S SCHOOL-DAYS.”’ 


From circumstances which need not be named, it was re- 
solved that I should finish my studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh. The constitution of the Scottish universities is altogether 
different from that of Oxford or Cambridge: it more resembles 
the mode pursued in the London universities. The latter were, 
indeed, formed on the Scottish model. There are no colleges, 
or chartered literary corporations, each having its own build- © 
ing, in which the fellows and commoners reside. In Scotland, 
the students live in whatever part of the university town they 
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please, and in what manner they like. But they daily frequent 
the public lectures given by different Professors ; they study 
in private, and prepare the exercises prescribed. This plan 
has the great advantage of being cheaper than the college 
system, as a student may live in the most economical manner 
that he chooses; and there are few years of his curriculum in 
which the scholastic fees will exceed sixteen guineas. The 
young men are also thus effectually separated from each other, 
being scattered through-the families and lodging-houses of the 
city. When students live with their friends, or are boarded in 
a minister’s or professor's house, their morals are of course 
much more closely watched over, than is possible in an English 
college. When they are left to themselves, they are respon- 
sible for their own conduct; and if young men will be wild, 
' there is no possibility of effectually restraining them. I never 
saw in Edinburgh anything like the scenes I have witnessed in 
Cambridge; and I believe the morals of the former to be far 
before those of the latter, though there are neither proctors, 
“ bull-dogs,”’ nor fines to keep the youths in order. 

The only exception to public decorum in the young gentle- 
men of Edmburgh, was in the case of medical students, many 
of whom were Insh, who occasionally got into a “row” with 
the police, especially in the time of snow-balling. We who 
formed the more literary part of the university, were as quiet as 
church mice. Wewent there to study, not to play; to learn 
how to get on in the world, not how to spend money, and get 
into debt. 

The first thing for a student to do on arriving in the northern 
metropolis, is to find lodgings. These may be had in any part 
of the town, and at every price, to meet the capabilities of 
every exchequer. When the New Town was one-third of its 
present size, the collegians mostly kept to the Old Town, and 
lodged near to the university. This is a large, massive, elegant 
pue of buildings, which cost a fabulous sum of money. You 
enter from South Bridge-street, through a portico of enormous 
pulars, into a large square surrounded with an immense mass 
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of elegant architecture. It stands alope, being surrounded on 
the outside by four different streets. ‘ Within sound of the 
bell there are many streets, which used to be wholly let out in 
lodgings for students. One of these, forming the northern 
border of the university, is termed College-street. It is a nearly 
uniform range of buildings, five storeys high, with shops on the 
ground-floor. Each of these storeys, or “ flats,’’ forms one or 
two houses, composed (as far as I can remember) of five or six 
rooms. Each of these apartments, again, has a bed-closet, jus¢ 
large enough to hold a bed in which a perscn can comfortably 
turn himself, with a washing apparatus, and suflicient space to 
put on his trousers. The best-esteemed are “light ’’ bed-closets, 

having a window; others are like the berths of aship. Besides 
this, there is a cupboard for holding provisions.. So that the 
student has muléum in parvo, all enclosed within the door of 
his apartment. . 

Which floor would you wish to live in? The lower are the 
dearest, and therefore the most genteel; and there are fewer stairs 
to climb up to your nest. The higher are cheapest and most 
airy: so that if you are young and nimble, and don’t care 
about five pair of stairs, you could get a furnished room, with 
attendance, for five or six shillings a-week. Coals, also, are 
cheap in Edinburgh. So is fish, and some other articles of 
diet. If you please, your weekly bill including everything may 
be very small, and the session only lasts for six months. 
During the six months of summer you may go where you 
choose. 

For myself, I lodged, during different winters, on different 
“flats,” on the first, second, and fifth storeys. The last was 
beautifully quiet, raised above the noise of earthly traffic, half- 
way up to the clouds. Being intent on study, I adopted all 
means of economising time. At night, I used to “ set’ the fire, 
by putting on a large lump of coal, and heaping it round with 
ashes. This kept it in all night, just smouldering in the under 
part of the mass. By opening the door of the bed-closet, I 
received sufficient air during my slumbering hours; for the 
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rooms were lofty. Jumping up at five in the morning, I drove 
the poker into the fire, when the coal split to pieces, and burst 
forth into a cheerful blaze. All right thus far; for I love 
warmth. Some hours of useful reading were thus gained 
before the time of our first lecture. 

The middle of the day was occupied with lectures, visiting, 
and exercise. We had finer places for rambling than I have 
met with in any other locality. Besides the noble town itself, 
there is the Calton Hill, and the Castle, either of which over- 
looks mpst of the city and its suburbs; Salisbury Crags, which 
give much interest to the nimble mineralogist ; Arthur's Seat, 
which towers in lion-shape far above other hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with Duddingstone Loch, affords a fine field for 
the botanist ; the Pentland and other hills on the north, and the 
vast shore of the sea on the southern side of the town. In 
wintry and wet weather, there were other sources of recreation : 
and, failing all others, it was easy to step into Parliament- 
house, and hear the big wigs pleading before judges and juries 
in the supreme courts of Scottish law. 

The evening was again devoted to study. For since our 
curriculum included classics, mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, logic and metaphysics, moral philosophy and belles lettres ; 
and as there was a host of books to be read on these subjects, 
essays to be written, and exercises prepared, it required dili- 
gent application, m order to make a proper use of this eventful 
period of life. 

Our professors were amongst the ablest literati of the day, 
each eminent in his own department. This will be understood 
when I mention the names of Pillans, Dunbar, Wallace, Leslie, 
and John Wilson, known as“ Christopher North”—who that knew 
him, did not love and admire him? His lectures did not con- 
tain that depth of close reasoning which distinguished Brown 
and others, but they were lucid, fervid, eloquent. Occasionally 
he would break forth into bursts of impassioned address, which 
carried our young heads and hearts quite away with him, and 
we responded with along “‘ ruff” of applause. His: mamuseript 
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was so interpolated, interleaved, corrected, and written on 
different sides, that he sometimes had a little difficulty in find- 


ing the next paragraph. But we knew his character, and such - 


an interlude only afforded us amusement. With ruddy cheek, 
piercing eye, stalwart frame, and manly voice, he threw his 
whole soul into his lucubrations, whilst his kind and urbane 
manners exerted no little influence over his pupils. He invited 
some of us (at least), a few at a time, to breakfast with himself 
and family on Saturdays; and we there spent a morning of 
much interest, not to be forgotten. 

Poor Christopher North! Iremember that on one occasion, 
when he was lecturing on the Association of Ideas, his class 
appeared wonderfully inattentive. Again and again our eyes 
were directed from the professor to the window, and one or 
two murmurs ran through the room. He did not know what 
to make of it, and seemed sorely perpyexed. Next day he 
apologised, saying, with a smile, that if he had had any idea of 
what was going forward outside, he would have stopped his 
lecture, as he was sure our ideas were more strongly associated 
with what was then going on than with his own arguments. 
The windows of his room looked to the south, and overlooked 
all the low part of the Old Town, till the view was closed by the 
High-street, which is built on a ridge descending from the 
Castle to Holyrood Palace. On that day was the “ great fire”’ 
of Edinburgh, when a number of houses on the south side of 
High-street were burnt ; and amongst them, the highest house 
in the town, being sixteen storeys high. This tenement burned 
for three days, as no water could overtop it. But a stream of 
heat from these high houses had been carried by the wind a 
quarter of a mile, above intervening tenements, and set fire to the 
steeple of the Tron Church, the top of which was built of wood, 
and it just began to blaze when Professor Wilson commenced 


his lecture. It wasagrand sight! The flame ascended in one . 


unbroken sheet to a great height, and was distinctly seen 
twenty miles off, over the Frith of Forth, though it took place 
atone o’clock in the day. Christopher North was the only 
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person in the room who, from his position, could not see the 
fire. And it was when the steeple sank in with a crash, and a 
blaze of sparks rose up to the clouds, that we stood up to see. 
No wonder the professor was “ posed.’’ He was sorry he was 
not at the window, rather than at the desk. I was sorry too, 
for I dare say we should have had a poem on the subject. 

During part of the time that I was in the university, we 
started weekly publications, in imitation of the Spectator of 
former days. We wished to have a medium through which our 
grievances might be made known, and any supposed defects in 
our Professors pointed out. Most of those ephemeral productions 
soon died a natural death, like penny newspapers of the present 
day, from the vulgar cause of want of funds. One of them, 
which I think was called the “College Tatler,’ survived for 
some sessions. Its “leading articles’ were generally on 
college matters; the rest of its four small pages were filled 
with sundry lucubrations in prose and poetry. Here I first 
began to “ write for the public.’”’ Christopher North had some- 
times read out the best passages of my “ Essays,” with those of 
other students ; as he was wont to do on certain days, in order 
the more to encourage a taste for writing. But to appear in 
print! 1 wrote some yerses on this very subject, parodied 
from Hamlet’s soliloquy, beginning, as far as I can remember, 
with this line :- 

‘Te aa. not to write—that is the question.” 

It was usual, when a criticism upon one of the Professors 
appeared, to send him a copy of it in a cover, for modern 
envelopes were not then invented. I remember, on one occasion, 
when I had been pretty severe on one of these gentlemen, for 
his rapid mode of teaching, that he came into his class on the 
day of publication, quite out of humour. He seemed several 
times to look at me, so conscience whispered; and I put up my 
hat on the desk between his eyes and mine. But our confi- 
dence was never betrayed ; and so well were our secrets kept, 
that, although one of the editors was one of my particular friends, 
I did not know that he held that post till some years after- 
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wards, when he had taken his degree, and there was no more 
to be feared from an exposure of authorship. 

We had, also, debating-clubs and other literary societies, to 
teach the young idea how to “ spout.” Yet some of them 
were highly creditable and useful, conducted with as much 
gravity as if they had been the British Senate, and with a 
degree of literary ability seldom manifested in the halls of St. 
Stephen’s. Considering that the members were young gentle- 
men of considerable attainments in languages and science, their 
productions might be expected to be rich in material and pure 
in style. Some eminent personages have begun their public 
career in these nurseries of debate; and some of these per- 
sonages once lodged, like myself, in an “upper flat.’’ Lord 
Byron, who was one of the “fast’’ men at Cambridge, taunted 
Jeffrey (afterwards Lord Jeffrey) with living on a “thir- 
teenth storey’ in Edinburgh; but we need not say which of 
the two was the more eminent and useful man. 

The English Universities are; péthaps, suited to make a few 
brilliant scholars ; for the scholarships and fellowships of Oxford 
and Cambridge give them an advantage above all kindred 
institutions. Scholarships and exhibitions from public schools 
bring the cleverest boys to these colleges, and fellowships 
keep them there for many years in an atmosphere of learning. 
But Scottish grammar-schools and universities are truly na- 
tional, as the expense of attending them is so small, and 
their course of learning is so complete, considering the time 
which is usually spent in them. Many youths are enabled to 
defray their own college expenses by private tuition, and some, 
hke Dr. Livingstone, work during the summer that they may 
learn in winter. The late improvements sanctioned by Par- 
lament do not intrench upon the old method, but only afford 
additional facilities for carrying it out more fully; and every- 
thing human is capable of improvement. M‘Donald, like 
other Scotchmen, speaks only good of his country’s institutions, 
which educated and trained him for the duties of this life, and 
for eternity. Duty and eternity are both great words. 
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RED-LETTER DAYS. 
MARCH, 


6. Quinguagesima Sunday.—See February 20. 

9. Ash Wednesday.—This is the first day in Lent, and is 
called Ash Wednesday from the ancient ceremony of blessing 
ashef on that day, when the priests placed them on the fore- 
heads of the people, saying, “Remember thou art dust, and 
shalt return to dust.’’ The origin of the word “ Lent” seems 
to be the Saxon term Lenctum, implying Spring, the season 
when the day increases in Jength, about the commencement of 
which this fast usually falls. It was the opinion of St. Jerome 
and others, that the observance was instituted by the Apostles, 
as commemorative of the miraculous fasting of our Saviour in 
the desert; but this is more than doubtful. It was first ob- 
served in England in the year 640, by order of Ercombert, King 
of Kent. Anciently, Lent consisted only of thirty-six days, 
commencing on Quadragesima Sunday and ending at Easter, to 
which it was to be a preparation. The four additional days 
were prefixed in the ninth century. Many of the early 
Christians, during this season, used to practice sévere austerities 
and self-torment, vainly imagining that they would merit 
heaven thereby. In a proclamation dated 26th Feb., 1539, 
concerning Rites and Ceremonies to be retained in the Church 
of England, it is ordered that “On Ashe Wenisday it shall be 
declared that these ashes be gyven, to put every Christen man 
in remembrance of penaunce at the begynnynge of Lent, and 
that he is but erthe and ashes.”’ 

16,18, 19. Ember Days.—Certain days were appointed to be 
set apart each season, for imploring the blessing of God on the 
produce of the earth, by, prayer and fasting. The observance of 
these days commenced in the third century, and they are still 
directed in the Rubric to be kept. The Ember Days for 
spring, are the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the 
first Sunday in Lent. The origin of the term “Ember” is 


unknown ; some supposing it to be derived from a Greek word 
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signifying “ days :’’ others, from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
a “circle,” or “ revolution.” 

25. Lady-day.— Annunciation.—This festival, intended to 
celebrate the angel’s message to the Virgin Mary respecting 
the Saviour, was instituted about the seventh century. As 
may be supposed, this day is observed by the Roman Catholics 
with great pomp ; for as, in their mistaken blindness, they deem 
the mother of Jesus an intercessor, contrary to the word of 
God, which tells us that there is but ‘‘ one intercessor between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus,’’ they offer innumerable 
honours and devotion to her, and are incessant in their cries of 
Ave Maria (“ Hail, Mary,’’). 

This is one of “the feasts that are to be observed in the 
Church of England ;’’ but nothing very special takes place. 
In olden time, the day was called * Our Lady’s Day,” from 


whence comes the term “ Lady-Day.”’, 
CHRONOS. 


REVIEWS. 


Life: its Duties and its Discipline. By a Clergyman’s 
Daughter. London: Book Society, Paternoster-row. 


An earnest little book, the production of a loving spirit. It 
contains hints on Heart-work—W ayside-work—Religious and 
Social Dissipation—Separation from the World—Friendship 
and its Responsibilities—Redeeming the Time—The Sensitive 
Plant—The Hidden Cross. Although the fact is not stated, 
it is evidently designed chiefly for young ladies leaving school 
and entering upon the duties of life. To such, as well as to 
young men, it will prove a useful manual. It may aid the 
circulation, if we state that the profits are to be given to the 
Society for Irish Church Missions. 


The Sunday-school Question Book, Bible Class Manual,and Family 
Catechist. By W. Roar. London: J. Snow. Price 3d. 


A smatz, but useful book for all engaged in the instruc- 
tion of young persons, whether in schools or families, It is 


J. Snow. 


MissioniRy incidents are always interesting to old and 
young. These twelve tales are 
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Sketches and Lessons 
London : Simpkin and Co 
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Allegory 
3 Pp. 46 - London: J, Nisbet and Co, 
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“ ig to represent, in its twofold aspect, the wondrous story of 
redeeming love.” Though of good intention, and evangelical 
tendency, we do not think the author has been successful in 
working it out. It seems to us rather bare; the writer paying 
more attention to putting together texts of Scripture, than 
maintaining the allegory. 


Little Susey's Siz Birthdays, Little Servants, and Six Teachere. 
London: J. Nisbetand Co. Pp. 216. Price4ds.6d, 
- ‘Tuxre is no mistake about this being s captivating book for 
the little ones. It tells something of each of Susey’s first six 
birthdays, of her servants (¢. e. her eyes, ears, hands, &c.), and 
of her teachers, Mrs. Love, Mr. Pain, Miss Joy, Mr. Ought, 


Aunt Patience, and Faith. As soon as our readers comé to 


this part of our magazine, we recommend them, first, to coax 
papa to buy the book, and then to summon alli their younger 
brothers and sisters to the nursery, and read it to them. They 
will not fail to share in the delight of their juniors. We have 
much pleasure in heartily commending the volume. 


From Winks and Son, we have received The Boys of the Bidble, which 
are simple sketches of boys mentioned in Scripture, with a sort of sacred 
drama in verse at end of each; and 7he Sacred Speaker, a collection of 
extracts in prose and poetry, for young persons. Though many of the 
pieces are of undoubted excellence, the book, as a whole, might have been 
better —Two little books (2d. each), by the late Rev. J. Macdonald, May 
I go to the Ball? and The Theatre: Fourteen Reasons why we should not go 
to it (Simpkin and Co.), take a proper view of two most important sub-’ 
jects, though we must say that some of the remarks in the former are, in 
our opinion, not quite mm place ; for two or three of the objections named by 
the author, would also apply to many innocent recreations. The use and 
abuse of amusements, especially as relates t) young persons, cannot, how- 
ever, be disposed of in # brief review article—How Men are made 
(Heaton and Son, price 44.) is a powerful lecture by Rev. W. Landels, 
on “ Men as distinguished from things that resemble men.”—The Golden 
Rule Story Books (Hogg and Son, price 3d. each) are tales for children, 
many of them giving true accounts of celebrated men. They are written . 
in an interesting style, and well got up. We donot know why they should 
be called by the name they bear, for only a few tales among the many illus- 
trate the golden rule. Come ef them, we Amerie. | 
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PASSING 


Tae most interesting event we have 
to take note of, is one, we have no 
doubt, known to nearly half the world 
by this time, and so it is no news to 
our readers; yet we must record it. 
On the 27th January, the Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia, better 
known by the prettier, and (to us) 
more endearing, name of Ilrincess 
Royal of England—whose likeness is 
so excellently depicted in our fron- 
Its 
name, we presume, will be Frede- 
rick. Its happy father exhibited it to 
the domestics at the palace on the 
day after its birth. Thus our beloved 
Queen is a young grandmother. It 
must have sounded pleasantly strange 
to her ears, as she went to open lar- 
liament, on the Srd February, to be 
saluted with “ Three cheers for grand- 
mamma!" Long may she live, say we, 
to have many grandchildren! and may 


tispiece — gave birth to a son. 


her daughter be, as she has been, an 
example of wisdom and virtue to court 
and people! 

Tuovsanns of persons were at the 
Crystal Palace, on the 25th January, to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the poet Burns; and a 
young lady, Miss Isa Craig, received 
fifty guineas for an ode on the occa- 
sion. Our estimate of Burns appeared 
last month. He was a clever poet, but 
not a good man. 

Tue Wellington College at Sand- 
burst was opened by the Queen on 
the 20th January. This building has 
been erected with the voluntary con- 
tributions of the public, who subscribed 


£175,000 for the purpose. It is in- 


tended as a national memorial to the 
great Duke, and as a place for the 
education and maintenance of orphan 
sons of officers of Her Majesty's army 
and navy, and of the Indian army. 


EVENTS. 


Tue marriage of Prince Napoleon, 
cousin to the Emperor of France, and 
a middle-eged man, to Clotilde, a 
young princess, only sixteen years old, 
daughter of the King off Sardinia. 
would hardly concern us English peo. 
ple, but that, just now especially, the 
movements of continental sovereigns 
and courts are of some importance, 
and this marriage appears to be one 
contracted from political motives. 
The wedding took place on Sunday, 
the 30th January; a special dispensa- 
tion having been granted by #he Pope 
for the purpose. 


PARLIAMENT was opened by Her 
Majesty on the Srd February. The 
Queen's speech was, we think, longer 
than usual, and did not transgress the 
rules of English grammar so much as 
some. We wonder how the speech is 
made up. Perhaps one Minister com- 
poses one portion, one another; and 
the Prime Minister puts all in shape. 
Whoever her.. Ministers are — Whig 
or Tory—Her Majesty always does jus- 
tice to her speeches, reading them in 
a distinet, audible tone, which should 
shame many of her subjects; and 
among them, we are afraid, some of 
our own readers. 


Ir seems that the Prince of Wales, 
now in Rome, had an interview with 
“ His Holiness " the Pope, on the 7th 
February. We wonder what he said 
to him. 


Sucu of our readers as favour us 
with communications, and send them 
by post, must not forget to put stamps 
on, or else their letters or articles will 
never reach the Editor; the Post-office 
authorities having ordered that all un- 
stamped letters shall be opened and 
returned to the writers. 


CIVEL AND MILITARY OF THE JAPANESE. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


In our last number, we presented an outline of the Simtoo 
creed, the primitive religion of Japan. But there are several other 
modes of faith professed and practised by the Japanese, and 
Buddha worship prevails extensively amongst them. Buddhism 
is said to have been introduced from China to Japan in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. There‘are many minor differ- 
ences and distinctions which divide the followers of Buddha 
into sects, but in all the main features of their creed they are 
agreed. The dogmas of Buddhism are distinguished as higher 
and lower doctrines, the latter being publicly taught to the 
common people, and the former privately communicated to 
_those who are supposed to be more spiritual or intelligent. 
According to this abstruse theology, man derives his origin 
from nothing, and, therefore, has no evil in himself, the im- 
pression of the material world causing the evil in him and 
fostering its growth. This evil is to be counteracted by fol- 
lowing the bent of the soul within, which is neither more nor 
less than the Deity guiding our actions. The human body is 
represented as springing from nothing and returning to nothing: 
the soul, it is said, will survive. But this is not the doctrine 
which is taught to the common people. They are informed 
that every action of their lives is written down by recording 
spirits, to be adduced in evidence against them after death ; 
they are taught to look for rewards and punishments, to believe 
in transmigration,—that is, the human, soul passing into the 
body of the lower animals, and living again in the world, as 
bird, beast, fish, or insect, as the gods may decide. Together 
With some virtuous precepts, they are instructed to perform 
a vast number of idle and ridiculous services; above all, to give 
_ largely to those who occupy the priest's office. Buddhist priests 
resemble those of the Roman Catholic religion in many of 
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their practices, and in their demands upon the “ faithful” espe- 
cially. There are many Buddhist monasteries and nunneries ; 
there are pilgrimages to “ holy places ;”’ there are fasts, vigils, 
and penances; and some of the public services so closcly re- 
semble those of Rome, that 
when the Romish priests 
first became acquainted with 
Buddhism, they described it 
as a satanic caricature of the 
true faith. 

We have said enough of the 
Japanese religion. Idolatry 
in all its varied forms will, we 
confidently believe, soon be 
swept away, and the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ find 
ready acceptance in Japan. 

Now turn we our atten- 
tion to the Japanese them- 
selves, — their physical and 
moral character — their cos- 
tume, customs, mode of life. 

The people of Japan are well 
made, free, active, easy in their 
motions, with stout limbs; 
although their strength is not 
to be compared with that of the northern inhabitants of Europe. 
The men are of the middle size, and, in general, not very eof- 
pulent. In colour, they are of a yellowish brown. The ladies 
are very fair, almost approaching to white. It is by their eyes 
that these people are particularly distinguished. These organs 
are oblong, sunk deeply in the head. Their heads are large, 
their necks short; their hair black, thick and shining; their 
noses, though not flat, are short and thick. 

‘So far as we have the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their moral condition, they appear to be an intelligent 
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and, to the extent of their knowledge of right and wrong, a 
virtuous people. Theft is of rare occurrence; drunkenness 
is almost unknown; polygamy is never practised; education 
is universal; and a strict adherence to the religion of the 
country prevails. 

To know much of the Japanese, we must visit them at 
Simonoski, Jeddo, Nagasaki, or some other of their cities. 
Formerly our only opportunity of seeing them at all, was at 
the Dutch settlement of Dezima. Now the case is altered, 
and we may “ wander at our own sweet will”’ in the country 
which has so long been the land of speculation. We invite 
our reader to accompany us on shore at Nagasaki, for instance, 
and to take notice of those peculiarities which are presented 
to our gaze. 

A clean wide street leads from the Governor’a landing- 
place through the town. The houses on both sides are two 
storeys high, and everything appears; excellently 
But what a crowd gathers about us as We stroll up the street! 
The little group of curious people who saw us land, has 
swelled into a large crowd, that watches every motion out 
of strangely oblique eyes, as if a stranger was the oddest fish 
ever stranded on Japanese shores. Cats look down upon us 
with arching backs and swelling tails, from the tiled roofs of the 
houses ; dogs bark at our heels; the lforses and oxén seem to 
have an innate sense of something foreigu being near them; 
and the boys who run beside us and feel our clothes, beg—not 
for money, but for buttons: to obtain one of our buttons is 
their earnest request. 

How silently the bulls and bereet move through the streets; 
silent as the camel in the desert! How is this to be accounted 
for? They are shod with grass, and a Japanese friend assures 
us these shoes wear astonishingly well. 

But there are more interesting objects to attract our notice 
than horse-shoes; namely, the dresses of the people. The 
ordinary dress of both sexes and all ranks, is in form very 
similar, differing chiefly in the colour, delicacy, and value of the 
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material. “It consists of a number of loose gowns worn over 
each other; those of the lower orders’ are made of linen or 
éalieo, those of the higher generally of silk—all fastened at the 
Waist by a girdle. The sleeves are enormous in width and 
length, serving as pockets or bags for holding squares of 
clean white paper (the Japanese substitate for a pocket-hand- 
kerchief) or any other desired article. 

’ First of all, notice the costume of a Japanese lady. Her dress 
is of ample proportions, according to Japanese notions, who at 
present are strangers to crinoline; it is of bright colours well 
contrasted, or gracefully harmonised, and richly embroidered. 
Her hair is gathered up into a kind of turban, stuck full of 
tortoiseshell pins nearly a foot long. Her face is highly painted 
with red and white, and her ruddy lips are daubed with purple. 
She carries a fan—everybody carries a fan in Japan—and is 
altogether a very agreeable-looking person. Is she married? 
What a question! but it is easily answered—look at the 
lady’s teeth. They are white: then she is single; for as soon 
as a lady marries she stains her teeth a brilliant ees 
black. 

Now observe this gentleman. He is in full holiday garb. 
His dress is of handsome material and striking colour, and his. 
coat-of-arms is elegantly emblazoned, not on his coach-panel, 
but on the back of his own robe. He wears an official 
scarf of considerable length; his shoes, or rather soles, ate 
of straw, kept on the feet by an upright pin between the toes, 
which at once accounts for his peculiar walk; his hair is 
gathered in a tuft on the back of his head, the front and 
crown being closely shaved; besides this, he has two swords, 
which indicate his high no man but a 
aristocrat being allowed that honour. 

Having thus obtained some idea of Japanese costume, we 
accept an invitation to rest and refresh ourselves in a 
Japanese house, und cross the threshold of our entertainer. 
Phe first thing we observe is a group of shoes, for nobody in 
Japan thinks of entering 2 room with his boots on. He pulls 
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them off and goes stocking-footed inte the parlour. By the 
way, these stockings are curiously wadded and quilted con- 
trivances, which nearly reach the knee, and, at the same 
time, fit as closely as a glove, and accommodate the great toe 
with a private apartment. Well, having been ushered through 
the hall, we find ourselves ona platform covered with beautiful 
matting made like a mattrass, invariably six feet three inches 
long, three feet two inches wide, and four inches thick. A 
number of these are closely fitted together, and form a com: | 
fortable seat, bed, promenade, anything or everything to gratify 
our taste for ease. The walls of the apartment are made in 
several pieces, so as to shift with freedom, to shut out the 
cold wind, or stretch wide their portals to the sunshine. The 
walls are papered in a style very superior to anything. of 
the kind in England, and, when partially closed, form a very 
appropriate and graceful background to the group of Japanese 
quietly eating or smoking on the mats. 

What shall we have for dinner? Truly a very important 
question, one which has disturbed the equanimity of many 
people, and lately formed the topic of animated controversy im 
the columns of our leading journal. What is the answer to 
this important question in Japan? Here it is, in curiously 
lacquered trays borne by stately servants. To begin with, 
here is sponge-cake, ices, brilliantly coloured sugar-candy, and 
sakie, a famous drink, in abundance; here are stewed mush- 
rooms, stewed chicken-breasts, minced partridges, everything 
that can tempt the appetite; everything that looks pleasant 
to the eye and is delicious to the taste. Truly these Japanese 
know how to dine. Here are diminutive pipes and fragrant 
tobacco, if any of us smoke. It is capital, so the smokers say: 
unobjectionable in smell, so the no-smokers acknowledge. 
Our host is not pressing with either his viands or his tobacco. 
He is exceedingly courteous. A Japanese gentleman, under 
any and every circumstance in which you see him, is calm, 
dignified, affuble, graceful, and completely self- possessed. 
The “code of honour,” as it is sometimes called, namely, 
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duelling, is one of the most singular features of Japanese 
breeding. It is part of a gentleman's education to learn how 
to kill himself with neatness, when some terrible alternative 
induces him to commit self-murder. If two gentlemen quarrel, 
one of them will possibly draw his sword or knife and stab 
himself in the stomach. The laws of politeness and honour 
demand that his adversary should do precisely the same. 
There are numerous other instances in which it is expected of 
aman to commit suicide, and it is accounted a very honour- 
able and gentlemanlike act. 

Suppose we now draw our attention to the army of Japan, 
and endeavour to find out something of their military strength. 
We ascertain that the total number of troops raised is stated 
at 400,000 foot, and 80,000 horse ; 100,000 foot and 20,000 horse 
being raised by the Ziogoon, and the remainder by the princes 
and nobles. The Japanese cavalry are clothed in a sort of half 
armour. A large number of them wear complete suits of 
chain mail, and the rest have breastplates, helmets, armlets, 
&e. The colour of that part of their costume which consists 
of leather varies according to the family to which the cavalier 
belongs. Pale yellow, bright purple, light green, dark red, ail 
denote retainers of different noble houses of Japan. The men 
are armed with spears, swords, battle-axes, and old-fashioned 
guns; the infantry are similarly provided, but their ranks are 
swelled by the addition of a great body of archers. Gunnery 
is one of those things in which the Japanese have not advanced. 
They still use the clumsy old matchlocks common in the days 
when the Spaniards first arrived in their country. Their 
artillery is most defective. According to Shunberg, they only 
discharge the cannon in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki once 
in seven years, and then only to assure themselves that they 
are still fit for use. The gunner ties a piece of tinder to the 
end of a long stick, and generally turns away his head when 
he fires the gun. What sort of stand the Japanese would 
make against a foreigner, is a problem we trust may never 
need solution. Certain it is that they are a brave as well as 
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an intelligent people, and their patridtism equals that of any 
other nation on the face of the earth. | 

We have still much to see. The trade of Japan demands 
our attention, its industrial manufactures and natural products 
excite our interest. We must go a-shopping, but must defer . 
our promenade till another day. So for the present, as the 
Japanese say, “ Sarana”’ (good-bye). 
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A PARABLE FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


Tue forest ranger feasteth in his halls, — 

With many a sound of revel and of rout; 

He doth not heed within those massive walls 

How fiercely raves the wintry blast without; 
How, o’er the frozen stream, 
The troubled meteors gleam, 

Or how the night wind strews the few sere leaves about. 


The guests pour in, the minstrel harps are strung, 
The gold-rimm’d horn flows down with-$parkling mead, 
The grey-hair’d bards recite, with eager ‘tongue, 
Of many a warrior-chief each dauntless deed; 
When lo! before the gates 
A lonely traveller waits, 
But who hath now the time the weary pe to heed ? 


Yet still he gently knocks for many an hour, 
Until their hands the massive door unbar ; 
That banquet’s lord, in all the pride of power, 
Bids that pale weary man to stand afar,* 
And yet, in form and face, 
He wore a kingly grace, 
Which time-worn weeds of travel had not power to mar. 


Aloof he stood from all that revelling crew, 
Unmark’d of all the cold contemptuous throng, 
Yet still on them a pitying glance he threw, 
As though the weal were Ais, and ¢deirs the wrong. 
He doth not ask a share 
In all the pleasures there, 
In all the courtly feast, the dance, the jest, the song. 


° “ He came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
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But now for wine the jocund revellers crave, 

And straight their host fills high the spacious bow] ; 

“ The king I serve,” he cries, “ this nectar gave : 

*T will make the mourner glad, the sufferer whole.” © 
What striveth Ae to speak,— 
That weary stranger weak, 

To whom they scarce accord a beggar’s meagre dole ? 


“Stay, stay!” he cried, whilst o’er his patient brow 
There fell a cloud of woe, for tears too deep; 
“ Stay, hapless ones! more blindly reckless now, 
Than they, beside the yawning gulf who sleep, 

The wine ye love so well 

Is drugg’d with potions fell, 
In deadly slumbers cold your palsied frame to steep.” 


“ And who art thou who troublest thus our mirth ?” 
So spake the host, while still the bow! he crown’d: 
He did not know his guest of loftiest birth, 
The rightful heir of all the kingdoms round, 
So mild his look and mien, 
For gold and purple sheen 
His frail and trembling form such tatter’d vestments bound. 


“ Not such the proud estate my birthright gave,”’ 
So spake he soft, “1 am not what I seem, 
Yet forth I roam, the sick to heal and save. 
And lull to rest hot fever’s fitful dream. 
With deeehoraft’s med’ cin’d skill, 
The pulse of pain to still, 
I left a throne, a crown, a sceptre’s radiant gleam. 


“1 know that mantling wine like fire to burn, 
So hates the treacherous king ye serve so well; 
Ah! choose ye still my warning words to spurn, 
And sooner trust that false usurper fell ?”’ 
Alas, they will not hear ! 
But all his counsel jeer, 
And madly crave to test that wine-cup’s deadliest spell ! 


A few brief moments gaz’d he round in vain, 
And then his brow seem’d bent with inward strife ; 
And then he spake with tears, “ Doth yet remain 
Not one last means to save your forfeit life ? 

Ah, stubborn souls and blind ! 

So bent your doom to find, 


Within yon tempting bow], with noxious vapours rife. 
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“ One hope alone is left me—look and learn 
How true the tale, your taunting lips despise.” 
But while they gaze, the stranger-cuest they spurn 
Hath ta’en a cup wherein the poison Lits ; * 
And now the fatal draught 
His blanching lips have quaff’d, 
His eyes grow dim, he falls,—the meek Physician dies. t 
JaneT BUCKLERSBURY. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” . 
(Continued from p. 150.) 


Tue funeral is over. The house is' reopened, and the little 
mourners go about the streets, while their widowed mother 
must do many things besides sit at home and weep, for she 
has to provide for their future and her own, Uncle Jolin is 
going to take the second boy, and get the third into Christ’s 
Hospital. How strange the little flaxen-headed fellow will 
look in his blue gown and yellow stockings! I fear his round 
cheeks will lose their nice country colour in London. The 
subscription will enable Mrs. Prout to’ article Harry, and leave 
something over. How much better than spending it on a sil- 
ver tea-pot and cream-jug, when she had them already. She 
hopes some one will buy the good-will of her husband's busi- 
ness, and take the house, and perhaps the furniture, off her 
hands, otherwise there must be a sale. At any rate, she must 
find cheaper quarters. Mr. John Prout proposed her going to 
live cheaply in Yorkshire, with her youngest children, while 
the two elder girls went into situations, but she naturally 
shrank from being so far from them. I understand there is a 
pretty little row of houses called Constantine Place, newly 
built, at the other end of the town, and most of them taken 
already. One is still vacant, and thought to be just the size 
that will now suit Mrs. Prout, 


* “ Being made a curse for us.” + Heb. ii. 9; Matt. xxvi, 42, 
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Well, I have been to church!—on a week-day, not on a 
Sunday, but I am deeply thankful for it. 1 went, slowly crawl. 
ing along in the donkey-chair, the wheels of which would 
have creaked less had they received a not very expensive greas- 
ing with a little dripping. The ride shook me a good deal, 
and the boy kept worrying the donkey with a little stick that 
did no good, and only made ‘it obstinate. They who would 
quicken a donkey’s paces must observe the law of judicious 
kindness. I was almost too tired for anything but a general 
emotion of thankfulness ; but the service was very short, and, 


by waiting till everyone else had left the church, I escaped 
salutations. 


Harry has drunk tea with me for the last time, though he 
does not go to London till the day after to-morrow. We 
have promised to correspond, which, I saw, pleased him ; for, 
poor boy, he feels very homesick now that he is actually 
going. 

I said, “How is it that you, who thought anything 
better than your monotonous life, are now sorry to leave 
home ?”’ 

“Ah! what can be more monotonous than a solitary lodg- 
ing?” cried Harry. 

“ But the romping of noisy children, the erying baby—”’ 

“ Don’t name them, please! I see now, they are not worthy 
to be named.”’ 

“Are destructive of the repose needful for literary composi- 
tion,”’ pursued I, rather mineior ously. “ Then, Emily’s daily 
practising,—the surgery bell— 

“Will be sounds by distance made more sweet,” interrupted 
he. “ Pray, Mrs, Cheerlove, have you ever taken the trouble 
to—ever found leisure to— dip into the little manuscript 
volume of poems I placed in your hands before our unhappy 


loss 


Instead of giving him a straightforward answer, I opened 
small book beside me, and read— 
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“*Tn broad daylight and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 


“*In broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a poet's mystic lay, 
And it seemed to me, at most, 
As a phantom or a ghost.’ 

“O horrible! horrible!’’ cried Harry. “So then, you think 
my verses poor and unreal? Not fire enough? Or—what 
—what is it P”’ 

“ Pause and hear me,”’ continued I, reading on— 


“* But at length, the feverish day 
Like a passion passed away, 
And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale, and hill. 


“* Then the moon, in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 


“* And the poet’s song again 
Passed like music through my brain : 
Night interpreted to me 
All its grace and mystery.’ ” 


“ Did it ? did it ?”’ eried he. 

“ Well,—in some sense it did. I read thém by daylight, 
when I confess I thought your time might have been better 
spent in almost anything than in writing them. After tea, I 
remembered. how many of my own juvenile essays, in one way 
and another, demanded far more indulgence. I do not think, 
however, that your verses will sell. Here, now, are some 
stanzas you must explain to me :— 

‘** Overcome with trouble deep, 
Rest, too restless to be sleep, 


While these sorrows did combine, 
An angel's face looked into mine *’ 


a 


Now what did you mean by that?” = § 
“That I shall never divulge,” said Harry, folding his arms. 
“Oh, very well, then: if you half confide to me and the 
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public a secret that is never to be divulged, we may as well 
know nothing about it.”’ | 

«There is a very solemn meaning underneath,” said he 
gravely. 

“There may be,” said I, after pondering over it a little. 
“But I assure you, I can make nothing out of it. The next 
verse, I tell you frankly, Harry, I like very much :— 

“* Oh, if my griefs their hold forsook 

But at an angel's passing look, 

Saviour! how great the joy must be, 

Always of beholding Thee!’ 
Yes, Harry, that is very sweet—very nicely thought ond 
worded. Go. on amusing yourself, my dear boy, at leisure 
moments, only don’t let poetry interfere with the real busi- 
nese of your life. Remember that all our four greatest poets, 
wWhaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, were practical men, 
and would never have written in their masterly way if they 
had been otherwise. By the way, would you like armen sane 
te the reading-room in the British Museum? ”’ 

“ Oh, beyond allthings! You know I shall be very near it.” 

“ Well, I think I can get you one. You would do a good 
thing for the common mass of visitors if you wrote a good, 
readable guide to the Museum. I have never seen one that 
has been as amusing as it ought to be. Would you like to know 
a nice old lady and her daughter, who live in a small, - 
street hard by?” 

* Dear me, yes, exceedingly !”” 

“Their name is Welsh. They are not smart people, but 
the mother is very kind, and the daughter, who is some years 
older than yourself, intelligent and intellectual. If you like 
one another (which I see no reason to doubt), I think your 
dropping in on them now and then to take a friendly — 
tea would be taken kindly.” 

“I am sure it would be a kindness to myself,” said Harry, 
brightening. And he took down their address in his: little 


pocket-book, and I promised to write to them. 
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“T know a clever artist too,” said I, “a sensible, friendly 
man, with a nice little wife. They, also, are quiet people; 
but yet they sometimes receive beneath their unpretending 
roof noteworthy persons, whom one would like to have a 
glimpse of.” 

_ “Why, Mrs, Cheerlove, that promises still better than the 
other! Will you write to them too P”’ 

“T will, Harry. And now, I believe, you know the extent 
of what little I can do for you.” 

“T call it much, not little,” said he gratefully; and the 
rest of our conversation was very cheerful. 

_I have had a small tea-party, of very small people; the 
ages ranging from twelve to five. Two Hopes, two Bretts, 
and three Honeys. I took Mary Brett into my confidence, 
and gave her half-a-crown to lay out to the best advantage for 
the tea-table; and it was astonishing to see the variety of 
little paper bags she brought back, This having been her. 
treat, Louisa Hope’s was that of being tea-maker, in which 
she acquitted herself admirably. All talked at once; and as I 
had expected as much, I was very glad no grown-up censor 
was present, for it was nota matter of the smallestimportance 
to myself, 

_ After tea, 1 proposed that Mary Brett should be blind- 
folded and put in the corner, while Phillis cleared the table; 
and then, still blindfolded, come forth and tell us a fable of her 
own making. The idea was applauded, and the fable was a 
very fair one, to this effect :— 

“A cuckoo, observing a thrush busy making her nest, con- 
temptuously observed, ‘ It is easy enough to stick a few bits of 
wool and straw together in that way.’ ‘It may be very easy 
for you to say so,’ replied the thrush, who still had a dead leaf 
in her beak, ‘ but if you were industrious enough to try your- 
self, instead of using other people’s nests, you would find the 
difference.’ 

“« Moral.—People who have never made a book, a fable, or 
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shirt, or anything, don't: knoth:how: hand tik they have 

oi Helen Brett, Grea: with the desire.of amitation; immediately 
she would, make the!next'; but made them:all file in 
silence round Mary, who,:touched by:¢ach in turn, said “ Not 
you,” “not you,” “not you,” and, at length, “ You shall be 
the next,’’ catching little Gertrude by the wrist. } 

Gertrude’s effusion was, about as. witless as might have been 
expected. “A bear—no—a tiger—no, a bear met a lion one 
day, and said, ‘ What are you going to have for dinner?’ The 
lion said—the lion said—oh dear, I don’t know what he said!”’ 

This produced shouts of derisive laughter, and Gertrude was 

doomed to a forfeit. Then the others took their turns, with 
warious success; after which the forfeits were cried. Then we 
had the * Knight of the Whistle.”” I produced a penny whistle, 
and,; blowing a pretty shrill blast, put Willy Hope, in, 'the 
middle;.and told him he was to find out who blew the whistle. - 
The children ran round him blowing the whistle, he running 
sometimes after one, sometimes after another, never able. to 
find it,—for a very good reason, because, very early. in 
game, it had been pinned by a long string tothe back of 08 
own little tunic. 

Then I reclaimed the whistle, and, again blowing a loud. 
blast, said to Willy, “See if you can do like that,” but dropped 
it. on the carpet, and, affecting to pick it up, produced another, 
which, the moment he blew it with all his might, sprinkled his 
face all over with flour. 

Of course, these tricks did not bear being repeated. More- 
over, L could perceive Louisa Hope was thinking, “ All this may 
not be too childish for you, but it is for me.’’. So I said, “* Now 
then, Louisa, write something on a piece of paper, and take 
care I shall not see what you write.” She looked surprised, 
but immediately complied. “Fold it up very small,” said I. 
“ Hold it to the right—what are you afraid of? stretch your 
arm straight out; it won't hurt you! Now tothe left. Now 
towards the éeiling now towards the floor. Now, put it on 
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the floor, and place on it a candlestick, a box, or anything that 
will completely cover it.’” All this took up some time, and 
she became a little excited, while the younger ones were in- 
tensely interested. “ Nay,” said I, “stand upon it with your 
feet quite close: I will tell you what is on the paper all the 
same.”’ 

“ What ?”’ said she, with her eyes very wide open. 

After a moment's silence, I coolly said, “ You are upon it ;” 
on which ensued shouts of laughter from the little ones, while 
she, springing away from the paper, cried, “Is that all?” but 
could not help laughing too. Sponge-cakes and roast apples 
concluded the evening. 


Emily Prout came to me this morning, all smiles, to show 
me Harry’s first letter. I could not help observing how much 
older she looked in mourning, and sorrow and forethought have 
laid their fingers on her young brow; while her manners are 
remarkably lady-like and self-possessed, Harry, after warm- 
hearted inquiries for all at home, went on to say that his first 
lodging was horrid—its evils were beyond description. How- 
ever, in the course of a few days, he had called'on Mrs. and Miss - 
Welsh, who, to his surprise, had received him as kindly as if he 
had been the son of an old friend. It was very encouraging ; 
and they had invited him to tea that very evening, and every- 
thing was as snug and cosy as at “ dear Mrs, Cheerlove’s;” and 
Mrs. Welsh quite pitied him about his lodging, and said she 
knew a very much better one, and cheaper, in her own street, 
and he had already moved into it, and was as comfortable as 
possible. The few inconveniences that might be named, he 
would not: they would do him good. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime!” 


—which he meant todo. And Miss Welsh was a delightful 
companion, and had no nonsense about her, and had promised 
(“to take him” scratched out) he should take her to the 
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National Gallery, British Museum, and all the gratis sights, 
little by little, till he had seen them all. And he was always 
to go to church with them, mornimg and evening. And 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitgrave, also, were very nice people. And 
he did not mind the office life at all: he had so many pleasant 
things to think of. 

Poor, good, brave boy! For there was bravery in thus 
meeting insurmountable evils in a great untried world. I 
loved him for dwelling so on the cheerful side; and a tear of 
pleasure started into my eye, when Emily, in her affectionate 
way, kissed me, and said, “ All ¢his, dear Mrs, Cheerlove, is 
owing to you.” 


Mrs. Pevensey has again taken me a drive. This time 
it.was through the town, along the north road, and all 
} round Hutchley heath, which looked lovely. As we passed 
Mrs. Prout’s, it was melancholy to see the sale going on—old 
stair-carpets hanging out of the windows, shabby-looking 
glasses and chairs on the door-step and in the hall, with 
business-like brokers looking at them in a disparaging way.’ 
The surgeon who. has taken the business is glad to have the 
house, but not the furniture; so Mrs. Prout is selling off all 
she does not want, and removing the rest into No. 2, Constan- 
tine Terrace, where everything is so fresh and clean that 
Mrs. Pevensey thinks she will soon find herself far more com- 
fortably situated than in her large old house. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Pevensey, smiling, “we are going to have 


a great loss in our family. We are going to lose Mademoiselle: 
Foularde!’’ 


“Indeed!’’ said I. 
“ Yes, she is going to leave us at Midsummer, and settle in 


Germany. She is engaged to be married to a Professor 
Bautte.”’ 


“ Professor of what ? ” 


“Gymnastics. Well, I knew you would smile, but you 
would ask.” 
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“Oh, I only smiled because I was surprised. I coneluded 
be was'a professor‘of metaphysics at least, or 
digiously learned, that I did not understand.” 

“Gymnastics aré safer than German metaphysics. The one 
can but break your neck, but the other may turn your head.” 

“So you will have to look out again!”’ 

“Yes, but at my leisure. I think of taking all the children 
to the seaside for the holidays; and as the younger ones are 
rather beyond the nurse, and require to be kept a little in 
order, I was thinking of offering to take Emily Prout with us, 
if she would undertake their charge.” 

“Dear me! what a very nice thing!’ 

“You do not think she would object to it, then?” 

“Ohno! I am sure she would like it exceedingly. And 
she is so much more womanly than she was, her manners 
are so quiet and pleasant, that I feel sure you will ‘like 
her.” 

“Well, it may be, that if I find her enough of a governess 
for the children, we may make a permanent engagement; but 
I shall prefer seeing what is in her first, which I can very well 
do during the holidays. She is very young,'l believe ? ” 

“ Barely seventeen. Too young for Arbell.’’ 

“Oh, I am not thinking of Arbell. Arbell is getting on 
very well at present: the only danger is of her doing too much. 
She is growing fast, and I shall not be sorry to slacken her lessons 
a little for some months. If I find I can leave the children 
quite comfortably with Miss Prout at Hardsand, Mr. Pevensey 
and I shall probably take Arbell with us on a tour of some 
extent. It will open her mind, and give her something to 
think of all the rest of her life.” 

“Tt will be a great treat to her ; and it is such an advantage 
to young people to see new and imteresting places with their 
parents. Is she sorry Mademoiselle is going away P ”’ 

“Not sorry; but she behaves to her very pleasantly, and is 
very busy in my room, at every spare moment, working a 
present for ber. Arbell is very clever at her needle.” 
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«That is thing, fos every woman to be so, 
whatever may be her condition. How it beguiled the captivity 
of Mary, Queen of Scots! - And think how Marie. Antoinette; 
Madame Elizabeth, and Madame Royale used to mend their 
own clothes and those of the: poor King, in the Tower of the 
Temple! No doubt it in some measure diverted their teeny 
from their sad fate.” 

“After a pause, Mrs. Pevensey said, “ I have often puzzled 
myself about the much-perplexed question—Should we try to 
do good in the world ‘at large, before we have done all the good 
that needs to be done at home? The Bishop of Oxford has, I 
think, lately settled that question. He said, our Saviour fore- 
saw and provided against it, by dispersing his disciples far and 
wide, while yet much remained to do at Jerusalem. Here‘is 
a guide, then, for us: we may do all the good we can, far and 
wide, even though we should be disappointed nearer aan or 
even in our homes,’of doing all the good we wish.” 

After this, we fell into a very interesting conversation, which 
I only hope was as profitable to her as I felt it to be tome. 
I have been ry and sluggish of late, but this imter 


change of thou feeling, and experience quite roused me: 

Christian and‘QHopeful were approaching the end oftheir 
journey, when they came to the drowsy land called’ the’ 
Enchanted Ground; and the way they kept themselves awake 
was by conversing freely on their various experiences of Gor 3 
mercies in their lives. 

This morning, as I was at work, enjoying the soft air through’ 
the open window, and listening to the blackbird and distant 


cuckoo, I heard a carriage stop at the gate, and soon afterwards, 
Arbell, carrying a parcel almost half as large as herself, came 
in, looking very merry, and said— | 

“Good morning, Mrs. Cheerlove! Mamma thought you 
would like to see what I have been doing for Mademoiselle, 80) 
she set me down here and will call for me presently.’’ 


And with busy fingers she began to take out sundry pins 
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and remove divas coverings; till out came a splendid scarlet 
cushion, elegantly braided. with gold. | 

“ How do you like it?” said she, wistfully: 

“think it superb. Will it not be rather too 
for Mademoiselle’s ménage ?”’ 

“Mademoiselle is very fond of bright colours, and means to 
have everything very gay about her; so that 1 feel sure she 
will like it.”’ 

“Well, then, everybody must, for it is a splendid cushion 
indeed! Why, the materials must have quite emptied your 
purse ! 9 

“Mamma was kind enough to say, that if I did it well, she 
would not mind paying for the materials: And I am glad to 
say she is quite satisfied with it. But I particularly want to 
know what you think of the pattern.” 

“Tt is intricate, and very rich. Where did you get it?”’ 

“In a way you would never guess,” said Arbell, laughing. 
“One day, mamma took me with her to call on Mrs, Ohil- 
lingworth ; and, as they talked of things that did not at all 
interest me, I sat looking at a great cushion on the opposite 
sofa, and thinking how bad the yellow braid looked, and how 
much better the effect would be in gold. The pattern pleased 
me, 8o I looked at it till I was suré I could remember it, and 
when I got home, I drew it on a sheet of paper. Mamma was 
amused, and said it was very ingenious of me; but I did not 
think of turning it to account, till it occurred to me that I 
might work it for Mademoiselle, So I asked mamma, and she 
approved of it, and said I might.” 

“Well, I think it does you great credit in more ways than 
one.” 

“ How strange it was, Mrs. Cheerlove, that 1 should take 
such interest in doing something for Mademoiselle! I had such 
pleasant thouglits while 1 was working it. Oh! what do you 
think? Iam going to have such streat, this autumn! Papa 
wishes to investigate the iron mines in Piedmont, and is going 
to take mamma and me with him, and, on our return, we 


~ 
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are ‘to see everything ‘note ‘that: 
delightful 

French, German, and Italian, as fluently as ‘you can.” 

“Oh yes: I am fagging very hard now; I have such a 
motive—not only for acquiring Janguages, but for improving in 
drawing; that [I may sketch, and for obtaming information 
about all the objects of interest in our way. I am making a 
list of things to be particularly observed.” 

‘* An excellent plan.”’ 

“Mamma has been reading the Rev. Mr. King’s ‘ Ttalian 
Valleys of the Alps,’ and is very anxious to see the Great 
St. Bernard, and Monte Rosa, and the Breithorn, and Petit 
Cervin. I am chiefly desirous to see Mont Blanc. Papa 
has brought us two of Whippy’s portable side-saddles, which 
fold up into waterproof cases, with spare straps, tethers, 
whips, and everything one can want; and guide-books, maps, 
saddieé-bage, telescope and microscope, and air-tight japanned 
cases to meg on our mules, so that our equipment wes i be 
complete.” 

** You must take a sketch-book—”’ 


“Oh yes; mamma has given me one already, and a jouureal, | 
and a vascalum for dried flowers and ferns.” 


* You will see beautiful butterflies, as well as wild flowers in 
the valleys.” 


“ Are butterflies worth studying, Mrs. Cheerlove P” 

* Certainly they are. They might furnish the entertainment 
of a lifetime.” 

“I will recommend papa, then, to take a butterfly-net: Do 
you think it a good plan to keep a journal ?” 

2%, ‘Very, if you put down things worth knowing, while they 
are fresh in your head; and refrain from such entries as—* Had 
very hard beds last hight—breakfast poor and badly set on 
table—feel languid and dispirited this morning, without Tr 
knowing why !'” 


“Surely, nobody could put down such silly things as those,”’ 


é 
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said, Arbell,, laughing;...‘“at any rate, I shall not. Ah, the 
carriage is at the gate; mamma desired me to give you her love, 
and say she could not come.in to-day, Good bye! Here is a 
little book-mark for you,,om which I have painted the head of 
Savonarola, if you will be so kind as to accept it. Oh, and I 
was particularly desired to tell you that the cocoa-nut biscuits 
you liked so much were made of nothing in the world but 
chopped and pounded cocoa-nut, loaf-sugar, and white of egg, 
baked on wafer-paper. Good bye! good'bye!”’ 

( To be continued.) 


OO 


THE TOAD. 
A FABLE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A Toap that had passed a long and tranquil life in a vege- 
table garden, was seized with a sudden fit of discontent. “ Why,’’ 
said he, “ should I be for ever hidden among these strawberry 
and lettuce beds, where I can only get a few slugs, a little 
fruit, and a sprinkling of moisture now and then fromthe 
gardener’s watering-pot?”’ Accordingly, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he turned his back upon the now despised vegetable 
garden, rich in comfortable provision for his nature and capa- 
city, and entered, as he thought, upon a wide world of hope 
and new enjoyment, in a beautiful lawn and pleasure-ground. 
The summer sun shone brightly along the garden path, and its 
beams warmed his chilled limbs, and seemed to renew his 
youthful vigour. “Come!” said he, “this is just as I expected. 
Here is light and heat enough to make one’s heart glad!’” Mid- 
day approached, and he began to feel. faint and sickly, and half 
inclined to repent his bargain. “ Yet,’’ said he, “ the shade of 
these fine old trees is very refreshing, if I could only get a 
mouthful of water. I'll turn down this gravelled walk, though 
it is rather rough for my tender feet, so long accustomed to the 
delicate softness of leaves and vegetables, and shall doubtless 
find the thing I seek.’’ The heat increased, and, urged by 
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excessive thirst, he thrust his head through an iron grating; ‘at 
the bottom of which he thought he discerned a few drops of the 
water hé so.atdently desired ; but, alas! he'was fast fixed in 
thé unyielding bars, and ‘must miserably have perished, had it 
not been for the compassionating help of a passer-by. 

| MORAL. | 
. ‘The Toad’s conduct has ite reflex in every human breast; 
ot whence arise all the murmuring. and discontent with our 
sundry allotments in life, and restless desires for change in our 
condition and circumstances? Mirrored, too, is man’s leaving 
God, “the fountain of living waters, hewing out to himself 
broken cisterns that can hold no water,’’ and turning. away 
from the loving hand stretched forth to release him from the 
prison of sin and Satan, disregarding the aid of that compas- 
sionate Saviour ‘who was anointed to “preach deliverance. to 
the captives, to set at liberty them that are bruised,” : 


THE YOUNG SAILOR-BOY ; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS REAL LETTERS. ve 


Samvuert H. was bereft of his father at the age of ithirtesn.. 
Being one of a numerous family, it was desirable thatohe: 
should early make his entrance into active life; and as he had 
a strong predilection for the sea, the interest of kind friends 
placed his name on the books of one of the Peningulat and 
Onental Steam Navigation Company's ships, for 
name we shall substitute that of the “ Niagara.” | 

Sam was quite one of the right sort for a sailor: as full of 
fun as of tender feeling ; brave, honest, industrious, angina 
moreover a fine-looking, gentlemanlike lad. — 

To a lady in. the country, who inquired how be was off for: 
books, and offered to send him her Robinson Crusoe, he wrote 


in reply : 


SP 
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‘Dear Miss ——,--I receive your proposal very gratefully, for though 
L read Robinson Crusoe some time ago; T do not’ possess copy, and it 
has: long been my,.desire Ihave read “Prince Lee Boos’ 
and ‘The Loss of the Kent East Indiaman,’ but. none of the other 
books you mentioned.” 


These were Basil Hall’s “ Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels,’ Southey’s “ Life of Nelson,” the “ Lives of Lord 
Exmouth and Sir Staihford’ Raffles,” and Marryat’s “Poor 
Jack.’* On receiving these, he wrote— 


“T do not know how to sufliciently express my gratitude for the books 
you have sent me. It was such a delightful surprise when camie louie 
from schoo! to find there was a parcel of books for me, and such jolly, 
ones too, Jam also obliged to you for inscribing such good good wishes i in 
them. May I turn out as well as Lord Exmouth! ' | 

“T hope, dearest Miss ——, I may one day thank you in ‘person. \D can 
easily guess by your letters, and Ellen’s account of you, that you are just 
fit for such a boy as I am. I think ‘ Poor Jack’ the most interesting, 
story Lever read. I have just got to where Bramble and Jack ¢apture 
the French ship. I can guess the result between Jack and Bessy. I 
have begun to learn Spanish, which, with French, will prove more useful 
to me than any other language, a8 the ships of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company mostly touch at French and Spanish 
ports. 

“T am going to ask my uncle William, who was many years at sea, to 
teach me to box the compass and give me instruction in a few nautical 
affairs during the holidays. I am getting on very well at school, and am 
at present at the head of my class. There is a chance of .my getting the 
prize, but I must not reckon my chickens before they are hatched, 

y. | 


A few months passed, and then he sailed, followed by the 
prayers and good wishes of his family and friends. He started 
with a well-stocked sea-chest, a good telescope, and a log-book. 
To his watch-ribbon was attached a little compass, about the 
sizeof a seal, for hé had read in Basil Hall’s “ Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels” how a party of shipwrecked mariners 
had once been enabled to steer the boat in which they were 
escaping by means of the boatswain’s seal-compass, which was 
the only mariner’s compass on board. 
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His first letter ran thus :-— | | 


“ August 26th, 1857, 

“ My dearest Mamma,— We sailed from Southampton on Saturday, the 
6th of June. As soon as we got to the Needles I fell sick, and continned 
painfully so till the following Friday; and then, with feeding up, &c., I 
gradually recovered. ln about a week we got ont of the Bay, and 
sighted Cape Finisterre. Next day we passed Vigo, and then soon lost 
sight.of land, The captain has been exceedingly kind to all the appren- 
tices ; instead of letting us sleep in the forecastic, he gave us two first- 
elass cabins, three of us to sleep in each. He also allowed us a mess- 
table on main-deck, and china-ware instead of tin plates. 

“But now I will tell you about my studies. The captain arranged 
with a very kind passenger for us to go to him in the saloon for two 
hours every day, to study. On Monday this gentleman teaches us 
Euclid; on Tuesday, he hears us read Cesar; and on Wednesday, Mr. 
A., the fourth officer, teaches us French from Ollendorf, making us first 
write it out and then learn it. On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, we 
go through the same course as on the three previous days. 

“The next land we passed was the isle of Teneriffe; and I saw the 
Peak, but not to advantage, as it was rather misty. Soon after, we 
passed St.Jago. In about this latitude we saw the flying fish. They 
vary in length from four to ten inches, and are capital eating; their 
wigs are as thin as gossamer, but yet carry them from twenty to a 
hundred and twenty yards. | 

“ Nothing else particular happened till we got to the Cape; we sig- 
nalled the light-house to tell them where we were from, whither we were 
going, and how many days we had been at sea. Afier we rounded the 
Cape | saw several birds, among which were Cape pigeons, albatrosses, 
and mollywauks. As we neared the line, 1 saw an immense whale 
spouting, about a quarter of a mile from the ship ; it appeared about fifty 
or sixty feet long. When we were about eight hundred miles from 
Bombay, the water was covered with phosphorus for two or three suc- 
a nights; it looked as white as snow, with myriads of glittering 
sparks. 

“ Now all these little things I have told you were just the kind of things 
I thirsted fo come to sea for ; viz. the wonders of creation fully shown to 
advantage. When you only dear of a flying-fish, you think of it merely as 
a little fish with wings ; Ju when you come to look at ti, formation of 
those wings, and the make of the tail for guiding itself thrdghi the air, it 
is enough to make any one of any spirit long to travel to see other 


wonders. I have also seen a water-spout, a sword-fish, and the Southern 
cross. 


“Last Sunday we arrived at Bombay, after a voyage of seventy-eight 
days. The natives are very curious creatufes; they go stark naked, with 


| 
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the exception of a cloth round their loins. _ I begin to pick up the native 
language, and what with my little Bengalese and their little English, I 
can manage pretty well to carry on a conversation with them. I received 
my pay this morning, two pounds of which I intend giving to —— when 
I ean send them to hini, to forward to you. The remainder I am obliged 
to keep, as I have to get some light clothes which I did not provide in 
England. T have kept a log and journal from the 22nd June, which I 
will send home the first opportunity. At the begmning of the voyage, 
the captain appointed me to the second oflicer’s watch; and I have con- 
sequently four hours’ watch and eight off during the twelve hours ; viz., 
from four in the morning to eight, and from four in the afternoon to eight 
in the evening. Before I turn im at eight o’clock in the evening, I pray 
for vou and myself, read my Bible and ‘Sacra Privata’ one night, and 
‘The Night-watch’ another, and ‘The Devotional Schoolboy’ another, 
in rotation. Please tell dear Mrs. ——, with my love, that I have found 
the latter of the greatest comfort to me, in that a great many of the rules 
seem exactly calculated for my situation. Before | turn out at four 
o’clock in the morning I read the 9]}st Psalm, say my prayers, and read 
a portion of one of my three little books. 

“You will remember that before I sailed I wrote to tell you that I had 
made a resolution not to drink any wine, beer, or spirits. Well, the 
captain having invited me to dine with him, I accepted, and took my seat 
at the table. Nearly every one at the table asked me to drink wine with 
them, but I declined each in succession; they looked at me rather 
strangely, and asked me why I took neither wine nor beer. I felt very 
awkward; however, dinner at length was over, and I went away. Next 
day, the second officer asked me with much kindness why I had deelined 
drmking wine and beer, and on my telling him the reason, he observed 
that it was considered an insult to refuse to drink wine with any one, 
and that I had better take a little next time. Of course I raised my 
objections to this, but he said that if I just tonched the glass with my 
lips it would be sufficient. But the purser soon found me out, too, and 
when Ae learnt the particulars, he gave me great credit for my proceedings, 
so I now am freed from all awkward questions. 

“Give my best love to all my dear brothers and sisters ; and tell dear 
little Willy that if he still holds fast to his wish of following my profes- 
sion, T heartily encourage him to learn all he can of mathematics, and to 
practice climbing, and not to mind little hardships, for he will find 
several at sea. Tell all my dear friends that I cannot write to them by 
this mail, as it goes out to-morrow. And believe me your very affec- 
tionate son.” 


We shall now give part of a letter written some months later. 


| Niagara, Bombay, Oct.7. 
“ My dearest Mamma,—When I last wrote to you I was-at Suez, I 
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hiépe you received my likeness, and thought it a good one. We stopped 
there ¢ight days; and I had a very pleasant time of it: Three days after 
we arrived I went to Moses’s wells, with a party of five officers, six 
English seamen, and four apprentices. We had two of the ship’s boats 
to take ‘us ashore, and landed about three miles from the wells. We 
walked up to them over very soft sand, each, of us carrying a portion of 
the grub for our picnic. I certainly felt a very curious sensation when | 
stood still and considered that I was in the deserts of Arabia for the first 
time, perhaps on a spot where the Israelites had been, ages ago. On one 
hand I saw the sea; on the other, Moses’s wells; and close about us 
were different kinds of curious shells, and the skeletons of camels 
bleached as white as snow. At length we arrived at this fertile spot, 
and went into one of the arbours, where we deposited our provisions and 
had Juncheon. We then explored the gardens. There are seven wells 
more.or less brackish,* and they are very deep. All sorts of vegetables 
and fruits grow round them ; radishes, lettuces, potatoes, greens of various 
kinds, dates, pomegranates, apples, oranges, melons, &c. We had a. 
capital dinner there, and dined at six o'clock. When we got down fo 
the boats, we found to our chagrin that they were high and dry, as the 
tide had gone down and left them. We hadto wait five hours before the 
water was high enough to float us. As we were all launching away at one 
of the boats, she suddenly got into deep water, and, before I could jump. 
in I got wet through, and I was horribly cold till I got aboard, which, 
was not till four hours afterwards. : 

“T am sorry to say we are going to be laid up for four months, perbane: 
six. It will be very dull, with nothing particular to do. Tell Willy. if, 
he wants to be a sailor he must be well up in arithmetic, especially. 
Euclid ; and all other branches of education will turn out very useful. to. 
him, especially modern languages.” 


After this, he made one of a very pleasant party to the 
island of Elephanta, which most of our readers, perhaps, may. 
know, lies about five miles off Bombay, and is remarkable for 
one of the most singular antiquities in the world. The figure 
of an elephant, as large as life, cut coarsely in stone, appears. 
on the landing-place, near the foot of a mountain. An easy 
slope then leads to a stupendous subterranean temple, hewn 
out of the solid rock, eighty feet long and forty broad. The 
roof, which is cut flat, is supported by regular rows of pillars, 
ten feet high, with capitals resembling round cushions, as if 


© Within the last twenty yeara there were fifteen; probably some have been 
ehoked with sand. 
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pressed by the weight of the incumbent mountain.. At the 
farthest end of the.cave are, three figures, the 
deities of the places; » © 


~ “We packed our grub,” says our young sailor, “in a hamper that Was 
lent us; we then went ashore im a small boat, and met the boys of another 
ship. Having hired a large boat for the occasion, we put the hamper into 
it, and then went up to a neighbouring shop to buy some beer. As I did 
not drink beer, I had four bottles of lemonade. As soon as we got 
down to the boat, we started, and were three hours getting to the island. 
When we had got as close in as we could, we were carried ashore by some 
of the natives, and then ascended an immense flight of steps, at the top 
of which were the two largest caves.” 


After exploring all “the wonders of Blora,” of which the 
young reader may peruse a graphic account in Hall's “Voyages 
and Travels,” they amused themselves, boy-like, in hunting the. 
bats, and then walked across the island to see the remains of. 
the already-mentioned sculptured elephant. 


“There is very little left of it; only the two fore-legs and a small part, 
of his body - but even these occupied a good space of ground, so that it 
must have been a most magnificent sight when it was entire. After rest- 
ing a little under its shadow, we returned to the Jarge caves, where we 
sang in turn till nearly dark. We then went down to the boat, and, after 
bathing, shoved off We sang all the way back, and then, after having 
reported ourselves, went below and turned in. Altogether, I enjoyed 
ntyself exceedingly, as it was not only an interesting but an instructive, 
visit.™ 


The coneluding page of the letter gives us ignorant in- 
landers a little insight into the wants and wishes of a young 
sailor. 


“In case you should wish to send me a parcel,* I want two good strong 
knives with copper shackles, the same as | got at Silver’s; also a steel 
marling-spike, about nine inches long, with a nice tapering point; and a 
pricker, about five or six inches long, with an oval wooden handle ; and a 
steel fishing-line, and fish-hooks, and stuff to bind them on with. If you 
can’t get them at Silver’s, there is a shop near London Bridge, where 
they sell rope, etc. If anyone wants to send me a present, I want a new 
belt, aud also a little necktie, such as Rosalie sent me, for mine are nearly 
worn out. By the time this letter reaches iinglaad, my stationery will 
run rather low.” 

* The italics are ours. 
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He seems to have feared that some of these itemé might be 


supposed less needed than they were ; for in a subsequent letter 


he says :— | 


“My dearest Mamma,—I hope you will be able to get me the things I 
named, for I really require them. I use the marling-spike and pricker 
almost every day, and am always obliged to borrow them of one or ano- 
ther, which I do not like. The fishing-line is also indispensable, as I not 
only want it for fishing, but often want a string for a knife (which we call 
a knife-lanyard), and several other little things which I cannot now men- 
tion. The knives I want badly, as those we get here are small, of bad 
steel, and very expensive. 

“T am very glad to say we have plenty of nice employment now. We 
get up at six, and study as usual; after breakfust we go aloft, and send; 
up and down the main-top-gallant-yard, which is a small one, that the 
captain has had made on purpose for us. At ten we go into the saloon, and 
remain fill twelve. Tam on watch from noon till one, and then we dine; 
we employ the greater part of the afternoon in making ngging to fit out 
a small) model of the ‘ Duke of Wellington,’ which our kind captain has 
had male for us, to mstruct us in rigging a slup. All the rigging isso 
very small, that it requires very delicate fingering ; and also a little skill 
in splicing it and making it fit in neat and ornamental ways, too various 
to mention, “We go to church every Sunday.” 


Here we pause, lest the reader should ery, “Hold! enough !” 
but, unless we mistake, there is many a young friend of ours 


P SELF-CONTROL: 
OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY ELTON. 
CHAPTER Y, 


Ma. Exfon’s house was situated about the middle of the 
town, and Mary's school at the end nearest the bridge. To 
this school there were two ways, one through a narrow street, 


who W ul be glad Lo know som thing of the routine of boys of 
| his owifage (including Prince Alfred) on board ship; and the 
subjectagt th pres nt sketch these details pretty vividly, 
i118 ris SUIS, Much On AILS priv iic 
| and pWtesures, not forgetting grateful mention of his good 
captain, 
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and the other along the Quay; the latter being by far the most 
lively and pleasant. Mary went to school alone: in a quiet 
country town there seemed no danger in this, excepting from 
the river, and she had already proved herself so truthful and 
obedient that it was considered sufficient to desire her on no 
account to go to school along the Quay. Mary’s dear mamma 
had trained her too well to make it likely she would openly 
disobey ; and yet one morning she transgressed the command 
almost without knowing what she was about, 

Within a few doors of Mary’s school stood a large gram- 

mar-school for boys. The schoolroom windows overlooked 
those of Mary’s, and many were the symptoms of fear and 
trembling among the little girls, when they heard the sounds 
of pain and distress uttered by some unfortunate culprit, undeér- 
going a flogging. These boys were accustomed to attend 
school from seven to eight o'clock, before: breakfast, and, sad 
to tell, some of them not having prepared their lessons pro- 
perly, were kept to learn and repeat them after the rest had 
left ; consequently, Mary would sometimes meet/a party of 
these boys returning, when she was going to school at a little 
before nine. 

Dunces are generally idle, and idle persons are seldom out 
of mischief; it was not long, therefore, before the quiet, timid- 
looking little girl was marked out as an object of fun. One 
morning, therefore, when Mary reached the narrowest part of 
the street she found her way obstructed by five or six great 
boys, who had joined their hands, and stretched themselves 
across the whole way. At first she looked confused, and then 
her mother’s lessons on moral courage gave her strength. 

“ Let me pass, if you please,” she said, fearlessly. 

“Oh, of course, Miss Prim,” replied one of the boys; 
“would you like to creep under our arms, or jump over our 
heads ? either way will do, whichever jis most agreeable.” 

Mary took no notice of this speech, but walked down the. 
line, making the same request to thetother boys, and looking 
eagerly in their faces to see if she could. discover one with a 
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kinder look than the rest. Bat no; she then attempted to 
push her way through their arms, but that was,/indeed, use- 
less, the weak against the strong, and so many. Again she 
pleaded, “ Pray do let me pass, I shall be late for school.”” .... 
The boys laughed. “To be sure, that is what we want you 
to be=~Do they put you on the fools-cap for being late ?” 
Mary now became indignant. “ You have no right to stop 
me," she said; ~**ow dare you try to make me late at school;” 
and again she made a vielent effort to break through the 
obstruction. This was’ fine fun for-the boys; they laughed, 
and jeered, and mocked her, till the tears, which pride had kept 
down, ‘almost started from her eyes. At lengtii she turned 
round proudly, saying, “I shall go home and see if my xue 
father. will not force you to let me pass.” 
. The boys, however, were satisfied for this time. Not omnia 
knowing who her grandfather might be, they called her back, 
and opening a way for her, bowed with mock politeness and 
ren. off. 
Poor Mary, this was but the beginning of trouble. _ Shedid 
not meet them every morning, partly because by being a little 
earlier she reached school before they had left, and: also,be 
eause the same boys were not always kept in.  Still,,.the 
annoyance occurred three or four times, until the poor child 
became quite nervous, and surprised her aunt by her anxiety 
to be at school before nine. One morning, however, after 
several days had passed without meeting her enemies, who no 
doubt thought themselves very superior to the little girl they 
delighted in teasing, she was running gaily to school, forgetful 
of everything but her anxiety to be there in time, when she saw 
a number of them coming towards her. Between them and 
herself was a narrow lane, connecting the street with the 
Quay. No thought entered her mind but how she should 
avoid her tormentors. In a moment she darted down the 
lane, and along the Quay, nor did she stop till breathless with 
running she reached her school, and then she remembered her 
act.of disobedience. Many children, no doubt, will think, 


‘ 


but then Mary had ‘sudh'a good excise.’ She did not 
think so: Her mother had taught her that obedience was to 
stop atino difficulty. “Lhe straightforward path is the only 
right path, and whatever exeuse might be offered, an act of 
disobedience was’ disdbedience still. She never forgot that 
day at school; for until she had told’ her aunt, and asked her 
forgiveness, slic could not feel comfortable. Miss Elton readily 
forgave the little girl, although she smiled at her description 
of the terror she felt when she saw the boys approaching. 
She told her, however, if it continued, that she would write to 
Dr. Hatton, the head master, and ask him to interfere... But 
Mary did not wait for her aunt to do this: she took the law 
into her own hands. It was a bold thing for a little girl to do, 
and it happened in this way. One morning, about a week 
after telling her aunt, she was much alarmed by seeing a 
larger namber than usual of the pupils approaching,’ and 
while considering what she should do to avoid’ them, she saw 
that they were accompanied by two of the masters, one’ of 
them Dr. Hatton himself. With some of her old impetuosity 
mid energy of character, she instantly determined to speak to 
hime It was a dangerous experiment, and scarcely wise for 
Mary to risk making herself an object of insult as well as fan 
among the pupils of the Grammar-school ; few little girls of 
sever years, however, reflect upon the consequences of what 
they are: going to do. She passed the boys rather proudly, 
feeling secure of their behaviour! in such presence, and ap- 
proaching Dr. Hatton, said, in her gentle, silvery voice, “ May 
1 speak to you, sir, if you please?" 

Dr. Hatton stopped instantly, and looked esenently at her. 


“Are you not Mr.. Elton’s Ail ae my dear?” said the 
Doctor, kindly. 


Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, what do you wish * 

Mary timidly, but as ‘quickly us possible, described the an- 
noyante she had received, and, with perfect confidence thut 
his word would be law, begged bim to prevent it in future: 


| 
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“Bat, my dear,” said the clergyman, * my pupils generally 

“Ah, then,” ‘he stertily, “it 
The who they shall not ‘do 

actoss her memory the recollection of the floggings she had heard 
from the school-room windows, and the idea that her complain- 
ing might produce such dreadful consequences filled her with 
terror. She laid her little hand on the clergyman’s arm, and 
exdlaimed, “ Oh, sir, you won't flog them, will you? Oh, itis 
not bad‘enough for that; pray, pray, do not let them be pun- 
ished at all, only tell them not to do it again; I am sure théy 
will obey you. Promise me, sir, please,” she continued; 
eyes filled with tears of regret for having said a word about ‘it. 

Dr. Hatton smiled, and promised all she wished ; but as he 
turned from the Jittle girl who thanked him so warmly, he 
said to bimeelf, “The woman's nature all over: patient = 
ratice and earnest forgiveness.”’ 4 

The Grammar-school at B—— consisted of the sons ote men 
of influence and position in the neighbourhood. The numbers 
were large, and not one amongst them would have endured 
quietly to be told he was not a gentleman ; because he was the 
son of a gentleman, and born to wealth and position. This'is 
‘® great mistake, and so Dr. Hatton made them understand. 
On the afternoon of the day on which Mary had complained, 
and just before the hour for dismissing the school, Dr. Hatton 
requested each gentleman to seat himself at his desk, in perfect 
silence, while he asked a few questions. The order was obeyed 
im dismay. When all were seated, Dr. Hatton’ said, “Let 
every boy who has been kept in at morning school during the 
last month stand up.”’ 

Slowly the culprits arose, some with looks of shame, others 
with indifference. There was no escape for them: the under- 
master-had opened a book in which their names were recorded. 
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‘New,” saad De, Hatton,‘ 1 am not going to inquire which 
of you have heen cowardly and rude enough to annoy,a quiet, 
_ladylike little girl in the open streets: it is sufficient, toknow 
that.some of you bave.done so—the child appealed to me to- 
day for protection. Shame upop, you, no doubt, calling .your- 
selves gentlemen, to make an ‘object of fun of one so much 
weaker and younger than either of you! You maysthink all 
this a grand display of courage and superior strength, but. men 
and boys of really noble spirit shrink from such conduct, and 
will rather take part with the oppressed, even though it may 
be a poor half-starved cat or a trembling unfledged bird... You 
will understand,”’ he continued, “that she has proved herself 
superior to you all, by entreating me not to punish you. in any 
way, only begging me to protect her for the future, Nothing 
but my promise to her has saved you; and be sure, .if 1 bear 
of such conduct again, either to this child or any atpnntee 
severest punishment shall follow.’’ 

We cannot tell how far the Doctor’s address did good to these 
cowardly boys: one thing is certain, Mary never again met 
with the slightest annoyance fom the pupils of — Gram- 
mar-school. 

More than twelve months passed away, and Mary cotioned 
to impreve in health and spirits. ' A little of her former colour 
and vivacity returned; but her friends, fearing to presume too 
‘much upon this increased strength, continued to send) her to 
the preparatory school as at first. With no young companions 
at home, her love of reading increased so much that Miss 
Elton was obliged to allow her only a certain number of] hours 
to read daily. Her grandmother had taught her to knjt, and 
this was an amusement she soon became fond of; and greatly 
did it surprise her mamnia to receive two pairs of socks for her 
_ dittle brother, knitted by Mary’s own hands. bres 

One morning, while Mary was at school, two boxes arrived 
from London. Miss Elton opened them beth, and finding that 
one contained nothing but books, she put it aside, and sent for 
Mary to unpack the other herself. Mary's delight at peing 
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sent for from school was only equalled by her joy at.the eon- 
tents of the box : a large doll, with clothes,of every description, 
a transparent slate, 2 humming-top, a skipping-rope, a box of 


. dominoes, a dissected map of Europe, and multiplication-table 


cards, such as.many little boys and. girls would like to have 
now, but there are none published. They were very pretty 
pictures of animals and birds of every description, painted on 
ecards, which were.cut in half; the half containing the head of 
the animal had printed underneath it the question, and on 
the other half, containing the tail, the answer would be found. 
Mary.soon learnt how to use them. It. was very simple. For 
instance, having found the head and half the body of a horse 
under which was written “9 times 8,” it could be quickly 
matched with the other half, containing the answer “are 72.” 
This certainly was a delightful way of learning the multiplica- 
tion-table. Mary’s box also contained several books, which 
were eagerly seized upon—she knew nothing of the number in 
store for her. z, 

Several weeks passed away before the excitement occasioned 
by the box and its contents had passed away. Her aunt only 
allowed her to have one amusement at one time, and thus the 
pleasure they excited was never quite lost. When she had 
read over and over again the small stock of books which had 
been such a treasure to her when discovered at the bottom of 
the box, Miss Elton, to her surprise, brought out one from the 
hidden store. | 

“Why, aunt,” said the little girl, opening her eyes with 
delight at a newly-published tale, handsomely bound, “ where 
did you get this?” 

“Never mind,” said Miss Elton, “read it, and do not ask 
any questions. Am I to have no thanks?” 

“Oh yes! dear aunt,” she exclaimed, jumping up and clinging 
to her neck; “but it seems almost too good to be true.” 

If Mary was astonished this time, it is impossible to deseribe 
her feelings when, having read and studied this delightful book, 
at the end of a few weeks Miss Elton produced from its 
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hiding-place a ‘copy ot! Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with 
many engravings, old: fashioned certainly, but suited to the 
fashion of the time in which he wrote. The pleasure excited 
by this book, and the comiversations she had with her aunt 
about it, seeméd to ‘be inexhadstible ; and Miss Elton was 
obliged to produce another’ to divert ber mind from dwelling 
too much on the same subject. 

The appearance of the third book gave Mary some idea of 
the truth, and she exclaimed, “ Now, aunt, I have found you 
out: mamma sent me all thése books, and you have hidden 
them, for fear I should read them too quickly. Am I not 
right ?” Miss Elton smiled. “ Oh, aunt,” she said instantly, 
‘are there any more ? Oh, do tell me. I will not hurry over 
this one, only just tell me that.” 

“When you have read that one carefully, Mary,’’ said her 
aunt, “you shall have another; but I shall not tell you any- 
thing more, so do not ask me.” 

_ Mary knew that her aunt’s word could not be shaken ; she 
therefore walked away with her new treasure, quite satisfied to 
think that there was still another when she had read it. 

She now made it a rule when her aunt gave her out a new 
book, to say with trembling earnestness, ‘Is there one more 
yet, aunt?” When, after receiving six or seven books, the 
answer was stjll “ Yes, there is another,’’ Mary could Bk 
contain herself. 

“Why, aunt,” she said, jumping about the room with great 
glee, “ you are like a fairy : it seems as if you touched some- 
thing with your wand, and it turned to a book.” | 

It was indeed a clever arrangement, for the pleasure was now 
spread over many months; and had Mary taken possession of 
the books all at once, they would have been hurried over without 
creating half the gratification they now caused, 

Susanna Mary. 
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SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMAS.: 


“Farr soothes the bow, 
Is sorro'y’s sweet alloy, 
And stirs the throbbing art of wo 

To songs of deepest joy. - 


Farru nerves the fight ; 
The Christian’s sin-proof shield : 
Before its front of dazzling light 
Have hell’s proud armies reeled. 


Farrn leads the gaileless heart of youth 
To the “ Atoning Lamb ;” 

The firmer soul of manhood’s truth 
love Immanuel’s name. . 


Farr cheers the Christian in the strife 
By pointing to the skies ; 

And strews the ragged path of life 
With flowers of Paradise. 


Through Farru did martyrs yield their breath, 
And women brave the fire ; 


Glad strains from hearts yet strong in death | 
Rose from the flaming pyre. 
Hastings. §. A. RK. 


I’ve heard the sick one, with his dying breath, 
Utter the glorious words, “ I’m strong in faith.” 
I’ve seen frail woman make a noble stand, ». 

And conquer too ; for Farr had nerved her hand. 
Loak—the poor trembling cripple asking alma, 
Leaps up with j joy to feel its healing charms, ,, 
While he who ne’er beheld earth’s sun arise, _ 

By eye of ‘faith sees far beyond the skies. 


Are thé ears stopped, and hath the tongue no sound ? 
Farrn speaks; and echoes in the heart are found. 
Clouds darken round us, light grows less and less— 
Farrn points us to the sun of righteousness ; 

And, while we walk by faith our earthly road, . 

We walk as those of old who walked with God. 
Faint we from hunger—worn by earth’a sharp strife ?— . 


«o\¢ We feed by faith upon the “ Bread of Life. 
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Oh, Farrn! thou art a glorious thing to make 
The tyraut’w heart to fear and quake; 
A glorious thing to inspire the martyr’s breast, 
Whilst flaming chariéts ‘béar him to his rest ! 
Give me to walk-—to.see—to live by faith; 
And prove its of death | 


Poplar. T. W. 


That bright beam in the captive’s cell— 


TL (Page) 

Wirntw a prison’s darkened cell 

A lonely captive stood. 
Night's gloomy shadows round him fell, 
Not e’en the moonbeam’s witching spell 

Could reach that chamber rude; if 
And yet he raised his head and smiled 

In calm and tranquil mood.) 


Upon a lone and desert shore 
A shipwrecked sailor stands, 
Before him, in its pride and power, 
The ocean rolls with deafening roar ; 
Calmly he folds his hands 
And smiles, as, with a steady light, 
A bright star rises on the night. 


Upon that weary bed of pain 
. . A patient sufferer hes ; 
No tender hands that head sustain, 
No costly medicines strive in vain 
To close those wakefal eyes, 
Which, sweetly smiling still, would fam 
Glance upward to the skies. 
What is that sacred beam of light, 
Which makes the darkest dungeon bright * 
What is that star, whose dazzling ray 
Gilds the dark ocean’s foaming Spray ? 
Who is that angel-form of light, 
That soothes the dying sufferer’s night ? 


- That star, the lonely sailor’s spell— 
That angel-form of light, whose power 
Can soothe the sufferer’s dymg hotr— ~ 
Is Hore! sweet Hore! a brighter gem 

Many. 
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W war is that light (ah! I can 
Whiost cheering beams illame his cell; 
Atid’weary hours beguile ? 
Hore is the sun of dungeons’ gloom 
_It lights our pathway to the tomb, 
Nor leaves us slumbering there, 


The shipwrecked mariner would pme 
— Cast on a desert shore, 
Did not sweet Horr in mercy shine 
And bid him mourn no more. 
It whispers that a loving hand 
May guickly send relief; 
If not, that in a better land 
Will end his lonely grief. 


Oft Horr and Woe together dwell, 
Though not congenial friends ; 
So long as cares our bosoms swell, 
Horr’s mission never ends. 

its charms we freely all confess, 
And hear the soothing voice ; 

in gratitude its name we bless, 
And in its light rejoice. 

true it secks for earthly fame, 
And rules the busy town; 

But higher is its end and aim— 
A never4ading crown. 

Thus, ever pointing to the goal 
From which we blindly roam, 

Says, “ There shall rest the contrite soul : 
There is our Heavenly Home.” 


W no are the men that doanything in the world? Are they not always 
men of faith? Who wins the battle? Why, the man who knows he 
will win it, and vows that he will be victor. Who never cets on im the 
world? The man who is always afraid to do a thing, for fear he cannot 
accomplish it, . . . The want of faith makes a man despicable; i 
shrivels him up so small that he might live im a nut-shell.—Aer. C. w. 


Spurgeon. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEBN OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tre Rev. William Ellis, in his recently published account 
of “ Three Visits to Madagascar,” gives the following interesting 
details of his interview with the Queen of that island :— 


Farly on the morning of the 5th of September, a present of poultry came 
from the queen, and a note from a friend in the palace to say that the 
queen would see me during the day. I ventare to insert the note con- 
veying this intelligence, as evidence of the absence of all circumlocution 
in the official and semi-official communications from the Malagasy seat of 
government. The note was as follows ;—., 
** Friday Morning. 

“My dear Friend,—I inform you as a friend that the queen will give 
you an audience to-day in the palace; consequently when you are ordered 
to come up, put on your best dress, &e, &c., and take a fold sovereign and 
a dollar. How are you this morning? Yours truly, R-——.” 


In the course of the forenoon my friend came to inform me that I 
should be required to attend about three o’clock, and to inquire how I 
meant to dress. I told him L had not thought of any other dress than 
such as I should wear at a dinner or evening party in England. He did 
not seem satistied, and expressed a wish to see my wardrobe; and dis- 
covered in a chest which I opened a rich satin green and purple plaid 
dressing-gown, with scarlet lining, which 1 had purchasedein London for 
a present to one of the nobles. He instantly suggested that I should put 
that on over my coat, and throw one side back that the lining might also 
be seen. J at first thought him jesting; but, finding him very much in 
earnest, [ consented to comply with his wishes. A few minutes after 
three o’clock the following note was delivered :— 

“ Sir,—Please to follow the bearer of this as quick as possible, that you 
may have an audience of her majesty, Yours traly, R——.” 


I finished my toilet, including the dressing-gown, not much to my own 
satisfaction, and proceeded to my palanquin, wh&te I could not help 
noticing the dress of some of my own bearers, especially Sodra, who, on 
his head or person, had got something of almost every colour in the rain- 
bow, and arranged after his own fashion. 

As we approached the palace ¢rowds of people lined the road. We 
halted on reaching the post of the first guards outside the gates, where 
the officer who was with us armounced our arrival. In a few mimnfes 
orders came for us to proceed. As we passed under the large wooden 
gateway, filling up the centre of a neat stone arch, we took off our hats, 
advanced towards the palace across a square fifty or sixty yards wide, 
three sides of which were lined with troops four deep, with a band on the 
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cross-belts upon their brown ‘skins, and were ‘certainly tall, athletios 
looking men. The commanding officer, a man beyond themiddte age, but 
attive and vigorous, a silk shawl wound like a loose turban‘en his’ 


head, a finely-firured shirt, a handsome silk lamba or scarf round his:waist 


as & sash, the fringed ends reaching to his ankles, and carried in his hand 
w= bright, highly-ornamented scimitar. As the military evolutions were 
not finished, we halted for a short time about half-way across the court, 
and then proceeded to the position appomted us within three or four 
yards of the soldiers, and in front of the long wide verandah under which 
the queen and her court were assembled. We all bowed to the queen, 
profioancing the salutation, “Tsara, tsara, tompeko:” “It is well, it is 
well, dovereign.” We then tarned to the east, and bowed to the tomb'of 
Radanta, a small square stone building on the side of the court. Wewere 
then condacted to our appointed places. I was placed in the centrey 
immediately before the queen, with an interpreter on each side,» Ew! 
French gentlemen residing in the capital had been invited to be preseiit ; 
M. Laborde, a French Resident, stood on the right of one of the inter-! 
préters; and M. Fenez, a French Roman Catholic priest, a stout, good. 
natured Iboking man, on the left. He was residing with M. Labordey 
and had Béew introduced to me as M. Hervier. M. Laborde’s costume! 
Was in excellent style; and M. Hervier, the priest, wore a dress coat dnd: 
silk embroidered Waistcoat. The interpreters, officers who had been edu- 
cated in England, kept me so promptly informed as to what I was todos 
that I felt relieved from all apprehension of any gross violation of: ¢eoirt 
ette. | ‘V9 
was now intimated that I must speak, and offer the hasina, or euste? 
mary offering, without which no stranger approaches the sovereign: «Phe 
interpreters charged me to speak sufficiently loud for all to hear my 


chief minister ; and the orator replied that the queen was'well, 
relations were well, and sskedvhow ‘Iwas after the:jotmiey, 


of Madagascar and of her majesty in my own coutitry, whiine 
the houour of being presented to my own gracious sovereign 


: ie The soldiers wore the white cloth round the waist, with wlnte: 
as well as their interpretation. I first thanked the queen for: having 
mvited me to her presetice, and hoped that she and her relations) were 
well. When this was interpreted, her majesty spoke to a tall, grey-headed 
chief, the queen’s speaker or orator, who stood between her and: Rain- 
johary, the 
and 
I had CCT al} at md) aval h « 
heard muc 
I had had 
Queen BOCURE DGIC acer, 1G =KISsing majesty s Dam 
| the mode by which her subjects on some occasions personally render their 
| homage; that I had wished to visit Madagascar, and, now I hadthe 
honour of being presented to her majesty, 1 beggetl to repeat. my thahke 
for that honour, and to present my hasina in token of acknowledgment 
Taking soveréigd out’ of my ‘pocket, alld throwing open my Jeng lease 
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rohe in doing 20, J handed the.aovereign.to one of the officers. The hasina. 
was acknowledged on the part of the queen hy a slight inclination of the. 
then said: that, the. English had long cherished sentiments. of. 
friendship towards the Malagasy, that forty years ago George IV., King 
of: England, wished to be a fmend!/to King Radama, and sent some of hia. 
officers to make a treaty of friendship, with him, and to engage, with him. 
net to export slaves from lus country; that Radama kept that treaty. 
faithfully ; and that her majesty had not deviated from what Radama had 
engaged to do; and did not, allow slaves to be exported from her country.. 
That England did not change in its friendship towards Madagascar; that 
after the death of George LV.; King William LV. reigned in England, and. 


Madagascar. 

The queen, then turning to the prince royal, her 
her, and to Prince Ramboasalama, her nephew, 
ahd at some jength. Her orator then said that the Queen of 


received ever since my arrival, more especially during the journey, and. 
from her majesty and the officers since my arrival at the capital... The 


scovant of my presentation to the queen would, however, be mcomplete 
without some slight notice of the palace and its oceupants, The palace 
called the Silver House is an astonishing building. Few countnes could 
furnish spars such as those which form the angles of this wonderful strue- 
tare, It is entirely of wood, and is spacious, lofty, and light, as well as 
strong, and well put together: parallelogram im plan, and seemingly # 
hundred feet long, fifty or sixty feet wide, and seventy feet, high. The 
_ walls are two storeys high,.antt the whole building surrounded by a double 
verandah. The roof, which is of shingles, is steep, with three tiers of 
attic windows im the ends and sides:. The-céntre of the, roof is, sar: 


he was friendly to her majesty’s country, as her own ambassadors who 

had visited his majesty could testify; and that now Queen Victoria, the 

present ruler of England, did not change im regard to Madagascar, but 

was her majesty’s friend, and the friend of the government and people of 

sat next te 

animation, 

Madagascar 

wns satisfied to possess the friendship of the English ; that she wished ta. 

be the friend of her majesty Queen Victoria and the English government, 

and that she did not wish to regard as enemies any (nation) across the 

seas, but to be friendly with all, whether English, or French, or any other 
natron. 

F then begged to thank the queen for the kindness and hospitality I had 
Soon after this, a number of the officers rose, and Rainjohary, the chief 
minister, intimated that we might retire. We all bowed te the queen, 
turned to the east, and bowed to the tomb of Radama, and proceeded 
towardsthe gate; but, as the band struck up the Malagasy “God sare 
the Queen,” we halted, and took off our hats; and, finally, at about half. 
past four, left the palace through the same gate by which we had entered. 
Buch was my first interview with the Qneen of Madagascar. The 
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mounted by a large gilt bird with outstretehed wings; I suppose the 
voromahery,—literally, dird of power,—a species of vulture, and thecrest 
or emblem of the Hovas. The large court at the northern end of the 
palace is inclosed by a stone wall, and the. gate is in the northern side of 
the square. The building is not painted; but the wood appeared to be 
close-grained and durable. 

The queen aud court were assembled in the upper verandah or balcony. 
Her majesty occupied the central place, her seat being raised above the 
rest, and covered with green damask. Her miece, the Princess Rabodo, 
and the female members of the court, sat on her right hand; her son, next 
to her, on the left; then her nephew, the other members of her family, 
and the chief officers of the government. A large scarlet silk umbrella, 
embroidered and fringed with gold, was held or fixed over the queen, and 
a smaller scarlet umbrella, without ornament, was over the princess. The 
queen’s figure is not tall, but rather stout, her face round, the forehead 
well formed, the eyes small, nose short, but not broad, lips well defined 
and small, the chin slightly rounded. The whole head and face small, 
compact, and well proportioned ; her expression of countenance rather 
agreeable than otherwise, though at times indicating ereat firmness, She 
looked in good health, and vigorous, considering her age, which is said to 
be sixty-ercht. 

Her majesty wore a crown made of plates of gold, with an ornament 
and charm, something like a gold crocodile’s tooth, in the front plate ; she 
had also a necklace and large earrings of gold. Her dress was a white 
satin lamba, with sprigs of gold, which, considering the lamba as the 
national Hova costume, was quite a queenly dress. The prince, her son, 
wore his star, and a coronct of apparently green velvet, bordered with 
aring and band of leaves of massive silver. His cousin, Prince Ram- 
boasalama, wore a black velvet cap embroidered with gold. Many of the 
ollicers wore silk lambas over their clothes. | 

Including the members of the queen’s family, officers of the government, 
and attendants, there might be perhaps cighty or a hundred persons in 
the balcony, but a becoming dignity and propriety of deportment ‘was 
manifest in all. Noone spoke besides the queen and her orator, excepting 
the prince, and one or two others near her person, who replied to.some 
remarks which the queen addressed to them ; and, coud the remembrance 
of the tragic scenes which Madagascar has witnessed within the last 
twenty or thirty years have been blotted out, I should have gazed on the 
spectacle without any diminution of interest and pleasure, as exhibiting, 


m connexion with the ruling power of the country, the outward indication 
of its progress and civilisation. 
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TREASURE. 


MATT. vi. 19—2I. 
Turoveu many a guarded fort ress-tower 
The plunderer’s steel hath passed, 
And moth and blight o’er regal bower 
° Corruption’s sign have cast. 
Oh, child of earth ! 
Nursed amid grief and fear; 
If thou hast aught of priceless worth, 
Hoard not such treasure Acre / 
Hoard it not here. 


To the bright city’s golden halls 
No spoiler hath found way ; 

And there on flower and vesture falls 
No mildew, nor decay. 

Oh, chiid of grace ! 
Born to those mansions fair : 

Where time and change may leave no trace, 
Store thy heart’s treasure there ! 
There-—store it there. 


EDITH.: 
A TALE OF YOUTHFUL TRIAL. - 


CHAPTER HU. 

Tue opportunity which had been long looked forward to, 
with an anxicty amounting almost to agony. at length arrived. 
It was a beautiful Sunday evening in early spring; all was 
calm, all serene. A heavenly peace seemed to reign around, 
broken only by the unceasing murmur of the advancing tide, 
and the sweet music of the village church bells, ‘whose sounds 
were ever and anon borne upon the breeze, and died away in 
the distance, as they rung out their summons for evening wor- 
ship. The sun, which had travelled its diurnal route with its 
splendour unchecked by a single cloud, was fast approaching 
the horizon. A few thin skirting clouds which had gathered 
in the west, were tinged by the declining rays with unearthly 
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grandeur, and these, reflected upon the waves below, formed a 
ecene of surpassing beauty. Every object was steeped m ‘a 
brilliant crimson hue ; the lofty cliffs, the distant spire, and the 
rustling leaves were as though bathed in clouds of fire ; and 
the glorious beams poured through the open casement of the 
little cottage. 

Mrs. Towers sat near the window, gazing. though apparently 
in an abstracted mood, upon the tremendous grandeur and 
dread magnificence of the scene beforeher. There was a rest- 
lessness in her manner which showed that her mind was ill at 
ease, and her excited glances from the window to her daughter 
told that there was something which she wished to communi- 
cate. Edith was singing one of her favourite hymns in her 
happy strain, which seemed to render the quietude sweeter 
and sweeter, and to bear off the soul by its holy breathings 
arid hallowed melodies to all the heaven of divinest things. 
She had been singing of that land where 


“Everlasting spring abides 

And never withering flowers ; " 
and when she had finished, she went and sat by the side of 
her mother, and laid her head upon her bosom. Perceiving 
that she appeared absorbed in thought, she sat for some 


time in silence, gazing upon the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. 

“Qh! mother, what a lovely night! Is it not beautiful?” 
at length exclaimed Edith ; “do you think that heayen will be 
more beautiful than this ?”’ 

“ Yes, my child, beautiful as is the scene before us, it can 
bear no comparison with the glories of that unseen and better 
land. There will be joys of which we can know nothing here. 
We shall there enjoy the presence of our Heavenly Father, and 
of all the holy angels. In that happy land of which you have 
just been singing, there will be no change, no decay ; the de- 
lights of heaven fade not. Here all is change ; that glorious 
sun, which has illuminated the whole face of nature, will soon 
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sink, and then ail will be dark and dreary. An hour hence, 
and the heavens may be black with thunder and rain; but in 
that blessed region there shall be eternal sunshine—eternal 

, And shall we then be happier than we are now? J ain 
sure we have not many cares, and know but little sorrow.” 

“ We have, thank God, enjoyed as much happiness as gene- 
rally falls to the lot of humanity ; but I have not been without 
my sorrows. You are still young, and cannot be expected to 
have encountered many; but, my dear, you ‘have your trials 
yet to come.” As she spoke, the tears ran down her cheek, 
and Edith, seeing bor mother weeping, sobbed aloud. 

‘ Mother, do not ery,”’ said the distressed child, “do. not 
weep: I can, aud wil! bear anything, so long as you are with 
me, 

“That is it, Edith, that distresses me. The time will come, 
perhaps may soon come, when I shall be taken from you, and 
you will then be left alone, a poor, helpless orphan.” 

At this Edith sobbed as though her heart would break, and 
in almost stifled accents cried out, “Oh! mother, you will 
not leave me, your own, your only child. Oat ! let me die with, 
_ cannot, I will not live without you.” 

“Our times, my love,jare not in our hands; all is ordered 
by One who cannot err. I would not leave you willingly, and 
the thought of it costs me many a bitter pang; but we must 
submit to the will of our Heavenly Father. I have long been 
anxious to prepare your mind for what I have some time anti- 
cipated, but I was unwilling to distress you. I feel, however, 
that I shall soon be called to follow your poor dear papa; and 
though you will then be bereft of earthly parents, there will 
still be One who has promised that when father and mother 
forsake thee He will take thee up.” 

She paused for a reply; but Edith was silent ; her heart 
was too full to speak, and Mrs. Towers, unwilling further to 
protract the conversation, having implored the blessing and 
guidance of Heaven upon her child, retired to rest. 
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What a change has one short hour accomplished! The 
countenance which so recently was radiant with joy, is shaded 
with sorrow ;—the heart whose every pulse beat with lively 
animation, is downcast and heavy ;—the merry laugh 1s heard 
no more—hushed are the happy strains which she was wont 
to sing. 

From that sad night Edith was another being; she was 
as one awakened from a trance to the stern realities of life. 
She had. passed from childhood to womanhood, and she acted 
accordingly. Though her sorrow was almost overwhelming, 
there was a nobleness in it which carried hererect. Her resolve 
was made, that, cost her what it would, she would bear vp in 
the presence of her mother. She clung to her continually, and 
nothing could induce her to quit her side, except occasionally, 
when her heart was almost bursting, she would retire to 
another room, and there give vent to her feelings in a flood of 
tears. The subject was from that night often recurred to, and 
tenderly would she endeavour to soothe ker mother’s anxious 
solicitude, as with an almost stifled voice she would say, 
“Do not grieve for me, dear mother, our separation will not 
be for long; papa has gone home, and you are going to join 
him; I shall soon be with you, and then we shall know no 
more partings.”” The mother was thankful to see her child 
so resigned, but alas! she little knew, and it was well she did 


not, the fearful havoc that was at work within. Then it was 


that the strength of character of her daughter was manifested. 
The dawn and ‘close of day found her watching by that sick 
couch, nor could she be induced to leave it. At night she 
would lie down upon the bed undressed, but not to sleep; her 
eyes were sleepless, and in the silent vigils of the night, she 
would watch every movement, and scan every change of feature. 
What is it, what can it be, that can endure such superhuman 
exertion? What but love? Yes, it is love buoyed up with 
hope. Whilst life still lingers there is hope, and well it is for 
man that he cannot draw aside the veil of futurity ; or else in 
seasons like this, love, deprived of hope, could not of itself 
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endure such sacrifices.. Her every thought was anticipated, her 
every want supplied. | 

The warning of Mrs. Towers had not been given too early: 
her disease had made such rapid progress, that in one short 
month from that eventful might she was confined to her bed, 
from which she was never again to rise. Reader! perchance 
thon hast been stretched on a sick, and, as thou thoughtest, 
and as thy friends thought, a dying bed. Thou hast then 
noticed the solemn stillness, the darkened chamber, the break 
and close of day, the midnight quietude, the anxious solicitude, 
the deep concern, the tearful eye, the choking utterance, and 
the throbbing breasts of all who surrounded you. . What then, 
in that solemn hour, have been thy feelings? Have you then 
looked into the past with disgust, arid into the future with 
despair? Have you felt yourself borne along, as by an 
irresistible current, to a deep abyss? Have you then looked 
forward, and seen that all was darkness before you, a mighty 
chaos, which you could not penetrate ? 

Such were the feelings of Mrs. Towers at this time. Her 
whole life passed in review before her; ‘and what a catalogue of 
misspent hours, neglected opportunities, and continued omis- 
sions of duty, presented itself! She saw, when it was too late, 
that her life had been one great error;, she felt that her talent 
had been carefully wrapped up in a napkin, and great was the 
disquietude of her soul, as she remembered the withering re- 
buke which such conduct had encountéred. She togk herself, 
however, to One who has never despised the sighing of a 
contrite heart, and she did not go invain. In the midst of her 
tossings and heavings, her fear and dismay, she heard a voice 
which bade her “ Peace, be still ;’’ and its effect was the same as 
upon the turbid lake of old—*“ immediately there was a great 
calm.’ She realised the greatness of her sin, and also the 
greatness of a loving Saviour’s compassion. 

_“ He came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” “Only believe.’ “ All things are possible to him that 
believeth.’ “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
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laden, and I will give yourest.’’ Such were the passages upon 
which her soul rested; she realised her own insufficiency, and 
at the same time Christ's all-sufficiency; and she was able to 
respond with humility, but at the same time with earnest- 
neas, “ Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief.’’ The sting of 
death was from that time removed; fear gave place to hope, 
doubting to faith, disquietude and alarm to calmness and 
peace. 

Oh, blessed peace !—it was the appellation by which the 
inspired prophet foretold the incarnation of the “ Prince of 
peace.”” Peace—it was the holy anthem sung on the pastoral 
plains of Bethlehem, where shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, by the angelic choir, to hail his advent: “ Glory to God in 
the highest; on earth peace, and good will towards men.” 
Peace—it was the last legacy bequeathed to His sorrowing 
disciples, ere He departed from them for a season, to resume 
the glory which he had with the Father from the beginning: 
“ Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you.”’ “ Lord, 
evermore give us this peace.”’ | 

Light having been imparted to her own soul, the desire of 
Mrs. Towers was to diffuse its hallowing influences amongst 
those by whom she was surrounded. It was her daily, hourly 
theme, and, as she felt that her days were fast fading away, she 
wished to bring her daughter to the acknowledgment of the 
same truth, the realisation of the same glory. For hours 
would Edith read to her, and the mother would endeavour to 
explain the meaning, and enforce the solemn precepts of the 
word of inspiration. Sometimes she would ask her daughter 
to sing her one of the hymns which she had used to sing. She 
could not refuse her any request ; but what a pang it cost her, 
as, with a voice trembling with emotion, she would attempt to 
sing some long-forgotten strain! Her harp had been long 
hung upon the willows, and it was indeed requiring of her 
‘melody in her heaviness.”’ 

The only stranger who was admitted in that solemn chamber 
was the good old rector, who, where’er he went, diffused 4 
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sacred atmosphere around him. His whole life was spent in 
acts of mercy and charity. Were any troubled in mind, body, 
or estate, there might he be found, cheering the sorrowful, 
comforting the mourner, pouring in the balm of consolation 
to many a disconsolate soul. He was a constant visitor; 
seldom did a day pass over without finding him by the side of 
that sick bed, and great was the consolation Mrs. Towers 
derived from those visits. Upon one occasion, when Edith 
had gone out of the room, she remarked to him that she felt 
quite resigned and submissive to the will of God; that there 
was only one thing which disturbed her, and that was what 
was to become of her child, when she Was no more. 

“Do not distress yourself upon that point. He who hath 
smitten will also heal, and your daughter will, I have no 
doubt, be provided for.”’ 

“TI hope, I trust, she may; but her prospect seems so dark, 
so very dark, that you cannot imagine the anguish it occasions 
me when I think of her.” | 

“] can well imagine what your feelings are, when you cast 
your eyes down from heaven to earth. Let your gaze be 
directed upwards; do not doubt His goodness; only believe, 
and all things are possible to him that believeth. He hath 
promised, and His promises are for. ever sure, that He will 
never leave nor forsake those who trust in Him.” 

“It is wrong, I know, to doubt His goodness; oh! that 
my faith was stronger; but I will trust in Him;”’ saying 
which, she breathed a fervent prayer that some friend would 
be raised up who would suceour and protect her child. 

“Your prayer is answered as soon ag it is uttered: your 
child shall never want_a friend whilst I live and have a home 
to offer her. I have two children about her own age, and if 
she is willing, she shall come and dwell with us, and I will be 
to her a father, and she shall be to me 4 daughter. I always 
loved her from the first day I met with her, and was anxious 
that she should associate more with my little ones. Her affee- 
tion and devotion to you since your long illness have increased 
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that love a thousand-fold, and I could make any sacrifice to 
promote her comfort and happiness.” 

The good old man rose and departed, without waiting for the 
outpourings of a thankful heart. Fervently did that mother 
implore the richest blessings of heaven upon his hallowed 
head. He had indeed smoothed her dying pillow, and calmed 
her troubled soul. The chain which bound her to earth was 
severed; the burden which oppressed her heart was removed ; 
the cord which had detained her soul was snapped asunder, 


ng the aspirations of her mind were wafted upward, homeward, 


heavenward, through a bright and unclouded atmosphere. 

‘When Edith returned into the room, she immediately 
noticed the change in her mother, and from the cheerful aspect 
of her countenance, judged she was better. Mrs. Towers 
replied that she was better, relieved in mind, though ‘not in 
body, and that she felt so happy, so very happy. There 
was a change, but it was nature’s last great struggle before 
the final overthrow. Little did that unconscious child imagine, 
as her tender heart throbbed with delight to see the pleasant 
emile playing upon her mother’s countenance, that in a few 
short hours, another and a greater change would have taken 
place, and that she would then stand, a helpless orphan, beside 
the lifeless body of a beloved mother. 

The next evening Edith stood by the bed-side, white as 
marble, and perfectly motionless, listening to the last fond 
farewell. At the request of her mother she read a Psalm, 
which she had herself selected. She had concluded with the 
words, “QO spare me a little, that I may recover my strength, 
before I go hence and be no more seen; and her mother re- 
maining perfectly silent, she lingered still in the same attitude. 
At length, gently touching her hand, the fearful truth flashed 
across her mind, and uttering a piercing scream, she fell senseless 
on the floor. The servant who heard the fall rushed up stairs 
in a moment, and seeing what had happened, carried her, in an 
almost lifeless state, into an adjoining room. She was imme- 
diately put to bed, and there she remained, wild and raving, for 
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several days, perfectly unable to take any part in the solemn 
duty which remain?d to be performed. 

The entire arrangements of the funeral devolved upon Mr. 
Cropper. He undeytook the management of everything, and 
anxiously, oh! how\anxiously, did he watch day after day by 
the bed of his adopted charge. How did his heart rejoice. 
when he saw the first'eonsciousness of returning reason! How 
thankful was he when Edith, looking up, recognised him, and 
inguiring about her mother, requested that she might be 
taken to her. How affectionately he kissed her fevered brow, 
and soothed her excited feelings. How tenderly he told her 
that she should see her by and by, but not now, no, not now. 
How he assured her that her mother was better; that she 
was perfectly happy now; that her troubles all had ceased, 
and that she had ascended up on high to watch over her be- 
loved one. How he told her of a great and mighty king, who 
fasted and wept for his child whijst he was yetalive; but when 
he was dead, arose and eat bre ad, comforting himself with the 
assurance, that though he could not bring him back again, he 
should go to him. How he endeavoured to stem the rising 
tide of her sorrow, by telling her that though she could not see 
her now, she soon should do, and that then they should never 
more be parted. How he told her that he loved her, that he 
would take her to his. dwn home, and she should be the play- 
mate of his children; that thefr home should be her home, 
their joys her joys, their father her father. 

Heaven's blessings upon the holy man! Such beings, though 
on earth, are not of earth. What a blank and desolation 
would this world be, did we net meet with such occasionally 
crossing our path! They teach us that earth is not man’e 
abiding-place ; that he is born for a higher destiny. They 
appear before us as messengers of mercy, proving that there 
is a land where such happy beings abound—a land where, 
in the balmy breath of love, such heavenly plants shall ere 
long be transplanted, and find a more congenial! soil, | 
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TRANSLATIONS OF EPIGRAM. 
( Page 58.) 
ON TRE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Uness by dying, death to death 
The death of death had given, 
Closed against us, for aye, would be 
The blissful door of Heaven. 
Cambridge. Hewricvs. 


Unxess death’s Victor had, through death, death from his kingdom 
hurled, 
For ever had been shut the gates of yon celestial world Mary S. A. 


For ever closed against our race would Heaven’s bright portal be, 
If death’s death had not won, through death, our own death’s 
victory. Mary 38. A. 


>— 
RED-LETTER DAYS. 
APRIL. | 

8. Mid-Lent Sunday.—The fourth or middle Sunday in 
Lent. It was formerly called the Sunday of the Five Loaves, 
the Sunday of Refreshment, and the Sunday of Bread, wm 
allusion to the gospel appointed for this day in the Church of 
England. It was also denominated Mothering Sunday, from 
the Roman Catholic custom of going to the mother-church on 
this day, to make offerings on the high altar, which custom 
was derived from the “ Hilaria,”’ a festival celebrated by the 
ancient Romans, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 
Ides of March. The offerings were originally voluntary, and 
became church property. Afterwards, the parish priests com- 
pounded with the church at a certain sum, and these voluntary 
donations became at length the dues known now by the name 
of * Easter Offerings.”’ 

17. Palm Sunday.—This day is so called, because the 
boughs of palm-trees used to be carried in procession, in imita- 
tion of those which were strewed in the way of Christ when he 
went up to Jerusalem. The ceremony of bearing palms was 
retained in England after some others were dropped, and was 
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one of those which Henry VIII. declared were not to be con- 
temned and cast away. A proclamation, dated 26th February, 
1539, says that “On Palme Sonday it shall be declared that 
bearing of Palmes renueth the memorie of the receivinge of 
Christe in lyke manner into Jerusalem before his deathe.”’ 
Fuller, in his “Church History,” tells us that “bearing of 
palms on Palm Sunday is in memory of the receiving of 
Christ into Hierusalem a little before his death, and that we 
may have the same desire to receive him into our hearts.”’ 

21. Maunday Thursday—The Thursday before Laster. 
Anciently, the kings and queens of England used, on this day, 
to wash and kiss the feet of as many poor men and women 
as they were years old, besides bestowing alms on each. 
This is supposed to have been in imitation of Christ’s wash- 
ing His disciples’ feet. Some have imagined the name of the 
day to be derived from the mandatum (command) of Christ to 
His disciples to love one another. Others, with perhaps 
greater correctness, take the word as being derived from the 
Saxon word ‘“‘ Mand,” afterwards “ Maunds,”’ or baskets, m 
which the gifts were contained, which word came afterwards to 
mean the gifts themselves. The above-named ceremony was 
performed by Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, when she was 
thirty-nine years old, on which occasion the feet of the same 
number of poor persons were first washed by the yeomen of 
the laundry, with warm water and sweet herbs, afterwards by 
the sub-almoner, and lastly, by the Queen herself; the person 
who washed making each time a cross on the pauper’s foot 
above the toes, and kissing it. This ceremony was performed 
by the Queen kneeling, being attended by thirty-nine ladies 
and gentlewomen. Clothes, victuals, and money were then 
distributed. James LI. was the last of our kings who per- 
formed this ceremony in person. It was afterwards performed 
by the almoner. This not very agreeable custom is now 
discontinued ; but Maunday money is still distributed to poor 
persons, and on the 21st of April of the present year, forty 
men and women (her Majesty being forty years of age), will 
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receive the Queen’s bounty at the Chapel Royal, from her 
“High Almoner,” in money, some of it being in silver penny 
and other pieces, coined for the occasion. ; 

This ‘day was also called Shere Thursday, because anciently, 
“people would that day shere theyr hedes and clypp theyr 
berdes, and so make them honest agenst Easter-day,”’ 

22. Good Friday.—The name given to the day intended to 
commemorate our Saviour’s crucifixion. Its ancient title was 
Holy Friday, or the Friday in Holy Week. This is one of 
the very high days among the Roman Catholics, who perform 
a servige called Tenebrae, signifying darkness, to denote the 
circumstances and darkness at the Crucifixion. This is partly 
symbolised by a triangular candlestick with fourteen‘ yellow 
wax candles and one white one, seven of these yellow candles 
being on one side, the other seven at the other side, and the 
white one at the top. The fourteen yellow candles represent 
the eleven apostles, the Virgin Mary, and the women who were 
with her at the Crucifixion: the white candle is to represent 
Christ. Fourteen psalms are sung, and at the end of each 
psalm one of the yellow candles is put out, till the whole are 
extinguished, and the white one alone left alight. After this, 
and the extinction of the light on the altar, the white candle 
is taken down from the top of the triangular candlestick, and 
hidden under thealtar. The putting out of the fourteen candles 
is to denote the flight or mourning of the apostles and women; 
and the hiding of the white candle denotes that Christ is in the 
sepulchre; then a noise is made by beating the desks or books, 
and by beating the floor with the hands and feet, and this 
hoise is to represent the earthquake, and the splitting of the 
rocks at the Crucifixion. In the church of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the hundred burning lamps on the tomb of St. Peter are 
extinguished, and a stupendous illuminated cross depends 
from the immense dome of the cathedral, as if it hung self- 
supported. 

Good Friday, so called, however, only in England, is a 
close holiday here, and is of course strictly observed as a 
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festival in the English Church, though without the pomp and 
outward show which seem to be so necessary a part of Romish 
worship; the members of that community not considering that 
pompous ceremonies and genuflexions are not what God re- 
quires, but that He desires His people to worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. 

Hot-cross buns originated simply in the desire of marking, 
on the only food anciently allowed on this solemn fast, a 
symbol of the Crucifixion. These buns are not now, we should 
suppose, eaten by any with reveréntial or superstitious feelings ; 
but the practice is kept up as an old custom, and an agreeable 
one. 

24. Easter-day, or Easter Sunday.—Faster-day is always the 
first Sunday after the full moon which happens on or next after 
2ist March; but if the full moon happens on a Sunday, Easter 
day is the Sunday following. The occurrence of this day regu- 
lates the date of the other moveable feasts and holy-days of the 
Church. This festival was instituted in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection. The word Easter is derived from the 
goddess “ Eostre,”’ worshipped by our Saxon ancestors with 
peculiar ceremonies in April, and the heathen name was m 
this country transferred to the Christian celebration. The 
French eall this festival Pagues, derived from the Greek pascha, 
which comes from the Hebrew pesech, meaning passover; and 
whence we have the English word paschal, applied to the lamb 
which formed part of the meal of which ovr Saviour partook, 
just before his death, with His disciples. The word Easter, in 
Acts xii. 4, is a mis-translation, or rather no translation at all, 
the word in the original being * Passover,” Easter having then 
ho existence. This is one of the jnstances, happily but few, in 
which the translators of our English Bible allowed duty to yield 
to expediency. | 

The Roman Catholies celebrate high mass on this day, and 
the *‘ host”’ is adored. - The host, derived from the Latin word 
hostia, meaning a victim, is ‘a consecrated wafer, of a circular 
form, and composed of flour and water. 


> 
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26. St. Mork.—This evangelist wrote his gospel about the 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE. 


year a.p. 63. He died in the eighth year of Nero, and was 
buried in Alexandria. Much gaiety and splendour used to be 
displayed on this day at St. Mark’s-square at Venice. Every 
method was contrived to do honour to the patron saint of the 
city ; and amongst other singular customs, a man ascended and 
descended the tower dedicated to him on the frail support of a 


rope stretched from the summit, and secured at a considerable 
distance from the base. CHRONOS... 


EPIGRAMS FROM BAUHUSIUS. 


TACERE. | 
Dicendi ars magna est; major mihi crede, Tacendi. 
Mille loqui docuere artes, sed nulla Tacere. 

CUI FIDENDUM. 
Nec omnibus nec nemini : 
Fide, sed cui vide. 
SENEX ET PUER. 
Ne puerum mirare, senem ne sperne, tametsi 
Saepe vir in puero est, in sene saepe puer. 
{ Metrical translations are requested. | 
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Tue Eartn’s Cuances.—There is in the Imperial Library, at Paris, 
@ curious manuscript work, written by Mohammed Karurini, an Arabian, 
who lived in the thirteenth century. In it, an allegorical personage, 
named Khidz, is made to say,— 

“I passed one day by a very ancient and wonderfully populous city, 
and asked one of its inhabitants how long it had been founded. ‘It 
is indeed a mighty city,’ replied he; ‘we know not how long it has ex- 
isted, and our ancestors were on this subject as ignorant as ourselves.’ 
Five centuries afterwards, as I passed by the same place, I could not 
perceive the slightest vestige of the city. I demanded of a peasant who 
was gathering herbs upon its former site how long it had been destroyed. 
*In sooth, & strange question,’ replied he; ‘the ground here has never 
been different from what you now behold it.’ ‘ Was there not of old,’ 
said I, ‘a splendid city here?’ ‘Never,’ answered he, ‘so far as we 
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have seen; and never did our fathers speak to us of any such.’ On my 
return there five hundred years afterwards, J found the sea in the same 
; and on its shores. were a party of fishermen, of whom [ ingnired 
how long the land had been covered by the waters. ‘Is this a question,’ 
said they, ‘for a man like you? This spot has always been what it is 
now. I again returned five hundred years afterwards; the sea had 
: | inquired of a man who stood alone upon the spot how 
long this change had taken place, and he gave me the same answer as J 
had received before. Lastly, on coming back again after an equal lapse 
of time, I found there a flourishing city, more populous and more rich in 
beautiful buildings than the city I had seen the first time; and when I 
would fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘Its rise is lost in remote antiquity: we are ignorant how 
long it has existed, and our fathers were on this subject as ignorant as 
ourselves.’” | 
Ficures propucep By Sounp.—Stretch a sheet of wet paper over 
the mouth of a glass tumbler which has a footstalk, and glue or paste the 
paper at the edges. When the paper is dry, strew dry sand thinly upon 
its surface. Place the tumbler on a table, and hold immediately above it 
and parallel to the paper a plate of glass, which you also strew with sand, 
having previously rubbed the edges smooth with emery powder. Drawa 
violin-bow along any part of the edges; and as the sand upon the glass 
is made to vibrate, it will form various figures, which will be accurately 
imitated by the sand upon the paper; or, if a violin or flute be played 
within a few inches of the paper, they will cause the sand upon its sur- 
face to form regular lines and figures.—7%més’s Curiosities of Science. 
Agrouitas, on Metrzoric Stones.—The attention of astronomers and 
natural philosophers in general has of late been turned to the frequency 
with which bolides, or fireballs, and similar meteors, appear in the 
heavens, phenomena now generally admitted to be nothing else but 
acroliths in a state of ignition. On the 9th of December last, two 
large aeroliths fell at Aussun and Clarac in the canton of Montrejean 
(France). The aerolith of Aussun is calculated to have weighed 88 lbs., 
but it was immediately broken to pieces by the inhabitants, and the 
largest fragments now existing do not much exceed 4 Jhs. in weight. 
These singular bodies have been analysed, and found to consist of iron, 
nickel, silex, or flint (the latter in the large proportion of 64 per cent.), 
together with about 13 per cent. of magnesia, 2 per cent. of sulphur, and 
2 per cent. of alumina. Among the meteoric bodies hitherto observed, 
are some remarkable for their large dimensions and enormous velo- 
cities. That seen on the 4th of January, 1857, for instance, was upwards 
of 6,600 feet in diameter, and, at an altitude of 68 leagues, moved with 
a velocity of 26,400 feet per second, That of the 18th of August, 1841, 
was 13,200 feet in diameter; that of July 23, 1846, which was at a dis- 
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tance of only 11 leagues from our globe, moved at the rate of 2 leagues 
per second, and was 330 feet in diameter; and on the 6th of July, 1850, 
there appeared one of a diameter of 200 metres, at a distance of 32 
leagues from the earth, and moving with a velocity of 19 leagues per 
second. Tad this meteor fallen on our planet, it would have produced a 
concussion equal to that caused by firing 100 24-pounders uninterruptedly 
for 40,000 years: the effect of that of 1857 would have been equal to the 
concussion caused by firing 10,000 24-pounders for a space of 400,000 
years. Such a catastrophe would be insufficient to cause any perturbation 
in the general motion of our planet; but the neighbourhood of a con- 
siderable number of such meteoric mas:es may very well exercise an in- 
fluence over the quantity of heat we receive from the sun, and thus dis- 
turb the meteorological state of the atmosphere. 

Guow-Worms.—At the last meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Lankester exhibited three living glow-worms, which had been sent by 
post, to Lord Enniskillen, from Mr. Fisher of Ely, who has succeeded in 
keeping glow-worms alive by feeding them on small snails; and suggests 
that glow-worms should be employed for keeping down the snail. Dr. 
Lankester suggested that many people would be glad to use the snail for 
the putpose of keeping the beautiful worm alive, | 

Ber-tamine.-A swarm of bees from a neighbouring apiary settled 
upon the window of a shop in one of the leadimg thoroughfares in Mor. 
peth; the master of the shop, however, who possessed some knowledge of 
bees, in the course of a very short time had the entire swarm rendered 
pertectiy quiet and manageable by the application of chloroform. Having 
by this ingenious device been made completely harmless, they were care- 
fully parcelled up and delivered to the owners. It seems, that by the 
appheation of chloroform, bees may be rendered quiet and harmless. 

A Hver Wasps’ Nest.—In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, may 
be seen at the present time a nest of the common wasp, of extraordinary 
dimensions. It was taken out of the ground at Cokethorpe Park, Oxon, 
on the ISth of July last, by Mr. Stone, of Brighthampton (who has made 
‘many very hichly imteresting observations ou the habits of wasps), being 
at that time six inches in diameter ; it was then hung up in the window 
of an old house, being suspended by a wire a foot in length. The wasps 
seemed to have no confidence in this support, and ran up from the top of 
the nest to the support above, a column about three inches in diameter, 
evidently with the mtention of strengthening their position. Tis column 
was broken away two or three times, and as often rebuilt by them, but at 
last, to prevent their doing so any more, the wire was greased. Being 
disappointed by this means of support from above, they then formed a 
column about the same size and length downwards, to support the nest 
from the window-sill, and to prevent their attaching in this manner, the 
next day it was swung clear off the window-sill, and the new appendage 
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broken off; after which they seemed content with the strength of the 
wire, and went on enlarging the nest in the ordinary way. The gigantic 
size is to be attributed to the fact that the wasps were constantly sup. 
plied with a mixture of sugar and beer, their daily consumption during 
the height of the season being a pound of the former and a pint of the 
latter. This was the primary cause, but not the only one, for out of it 
sprang another, which was productive of greater effect. Two other nests 
of this species having been procured and placed in a room on the first 
floor, the wasps, finding themselves not so well treated with reference to 
rations, etc., as their more fortunate neighbours on the ground-floor, began 
towards the end of August to desert in vast numbers, and joim the fa- 
voured community below, permanent members of which they were allowed, 
without the least show of opposition, to become. This immense addition 
to the ordinary number of wasps, of necessity, continued to swell the 
work far beyond its ordinary limits. The height of this huge nest is 273 
inches, and the circumference 63 inches, . 


TWINKLING DESIRES. 


How cheerful a star is! Its neighbours may glitter ever so brightly, 
and the queen of night be ever so dominant, it doesn’t seem to be at all 
jealous. The clouds beneath may be ever so ill-natured, the lightning 
ever so fierce, the hurly-burly thunder ever so threatening; it 1s not in 
the least degree frightened. Now, sometimes, I am a little envious, and 
sometimes fearful. I wish I had the cheerfulness of a star. 

How consistent a star is! It looks as kindly on a prison as on a palace ; 
on a labourer, as on a courtier; ona beggar, as onaking. Now, some- 
times | look one way at my master, and another way at those who have 
to obey; speak one way to the rich, another way to the poor; seem one 
thing to those who visit, another to those who live with me. 1 wishl 
bad the consistency of a star. 

How harmless a star is! -However far or fast it sie it never jostles 
or discomforts those it approaches. Now, sometimes I hinder others, 
sometimes I come into collision with, and injure them. Oh, it is asad 
thing to wound a fellow-creature! I wish I had the harmlessness of a 
Star. 2 
How spotless a star is! Wise men who look through telescopes can 
see specks on the sun, and we can all see marks on the moon; but wise, 
or simple, cannot see stains or streaks on a star. Now, sometimes, I, 
and others, see defilement cleaving to me; once I seemed desperately vile, 
but at length was cleansed: just then I thought I should never be so 
again; but ever as I proceed I see my stain, and see my need of purifica- 
tion. I wish I had the spotlessness of a star. 
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How enlightening a star is! 


tion. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


Within, and circling round, is illumina- 
Now, sometimes I have light and smother it; sometimes with it I 


only bewilder others; sometimes [ am dark, very dark, and rope in 


heavy shades. 


I wish I was as enlightening as a star. 


One, only one on: earth, maintained the contentment, the banihieahsaid 
the harmlessness, the purity, and the enlightenment, of a star. I wish I 
was like the Bright and the Morning Star. 

The stars have shone a long, long time; they sparkled on the new-made 


earth, on father Abraham, and they sparkle now; but they shall vanish ; 


yet there are those like them that shall shine for ever and ever. 1 wish 


immutably to glisten as a star. 


W. M. 


PASSING 


Tue Post-office order that all letters 
should be stamped, is cancelled; so 
that we are, in this respect, as we were. 
There really seemed no occasion for 
the order, for it is bat seldom that 
letters are sent unpaid; the exceptions 
being in cases of emergency or mis- 
take. 

Tak infant son of the Prince and 
Princess Frederick William was chris- 
tened at Berlin on the 5th March. He 
was named Frederick William Victor 
Albert. A large number of persons, 
including the royal parents, were pre- 
sent. We are told that the Prince 
held the baby. A telegraph. message 
was sent to Windsor announcing that 
the cerepony had been performed, and 
our Queen celebrated the event by a 
dinner on the same evening. 

Tuesse islands have often been a 
welcome refuge to persons oppressed by 
monarchs and others in authority, in 
countries less favoured with the bless. 
ing of liberty than our own. The 
past month has witnessed the arrival 
of an interesting band of exiles. On 
Oth March, 67 Neapolitans landed at 
Cork. They had offended the King 
of Naples ten years ago, though they 
bad committed no crime, broken no 
law; but the king being disappointed 
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in ambitious ideas, took occasion to 
make a sacrifice of these unoffending 
people: they were falsely accused of 
wrongs they had not done, were un- 
fairly tried, and unjustly thrown into 
prison. ‘There they were for ten years. 
The king being taken serious)y ill, re- 
lented to a certain extent, and “ par- 
doned” these prisoners on condition 
that they be sent out of his dominions, 
They were put in an American ship, to 
be sent to the United States. But 
when out at sea, their sense of justice 
and consciousness of innocence led 
them to represent to the American 
captain that now they were away from 
Naples, and were not in a Neapolitan 
vessel, they had no right to be carried 
anywhere against their will, like so 
many slaves; and they demanded, 
using neither violence nor threats, to 
be landed on British shore. So the 


captain brought them to Ireland, the 


nearest point. When they landed, 
many of them kissed the ground, in 
joy at being now free. Some of them 
are very old; and all, or most, are 
high born, and were in good circum 
stances in their native country. Much 
sympathy for these u~fortunate exiles, 
some of whom have come to London, 
has been shown. Committees bave 
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been formed, and liberal subscriptions 
are being collected for their relief. 

Ow the 16th March, a public meeting, 
called by the London Missionary So- 
ciety, was held at the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, for the purpose of 
aiding the extension of Protestant 
Missions in China. The Lord Mayor 
presided. 

Tur Prince of Wales seems to be 
enjoying himself in Rome. 

Tue King of Portugal has sent the 
insignia of the Order of the Tower and 
Sword, for the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Alfred. 

Tar new Reform Bill has occupied 
much of the thoughts of English- 
men during the past month; but as 
our readers would not thank us for 
taking up their time with political 
affairs, we had better say no more on 
the subject 

Dunne some recent excavations at 
Lincoln, several memorials of the busy 


Roman colony of Lindum Romanum 


have been brought to light. They con- 


sist of portions of inscribed stones, 
fragments of vessels of various kinds, 
and two or three unbroken funereal 
urns; The plot of ground in which 
these remains were discovered, some 
three or four feet below the surface, 
was evidently used as a cemetery, and 
the coarseness of the material of which 
the urns were made, indicates that 
those’ whose ashes have reposed there 
for more than a thousand years be- 


| longed to the poorer classes of sqciety. 


more recently a_ beautiful 
specimen of Roman tesselated pave- 
ment has been discovered within the 
grounds of Dorchester Castle... It 
measures ten and a half feet by: six, 
and was found ata depth of four feet 
below the surface. A coin of Constan- 
tine the Great was discovered at the 
same time. 


OMNIANA, 


An Inatsuman's Letren.—A New 
York paper prints the following as a 
true copy of a letter received in Bos. 
ton. We do not, however, guarantee 
its genuineness. “ Tipperary, lreland, 
March 27, 1856. My dear Nephew,— 
| have not heerd anything of ye sins 
the last time I wrote ye. I have moved 
from the place where I now live, or I 
should have written to you before, 
I did not know where a letter might 
find you first; but I now take my pen 
in hand to drop you a few lines, to 
inform you of the death of your own 
living uncle, Kilpatrick. He died very 
suddenly, after a long illness of six 
months. Poor man, he suffered a 
great deal. He lay a long time in 
convulsions, perfectly quiet and speech- 
less, and all the time talking incohe- 


rently and inquiring for water. I'm 


very much at a loss to tell ye what his 
death was occasioned at; but the doc- 
tor thinks it was occasioned by his last 
sickness, for he was not well 10 days 
during his confinement. His age ye 
know just as well as | can tell ye; he 
was 25 years old Jast March, lacking 15 
months; and if he had lived till this 
time he would have been six months 


dead, jist. N.B. Take notis, I inclose | 


to you a tin pound note, which your 
farther sends to you unbeknown to me. 
Your mother often speaks of ye; she 
would like to send ye the brindle cow, 
and I would enclose her till ye but for 
the horns. I would beg of ye not to 
brake the sale of this until two or 
three days after ye have read it, for 
which time yell be better prepared 
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for the sorrowful news.—Patrick O' 
Branigan. To Michael Glancy, No.—, 
Broad-street, United States of Ameriky, 
State of Massachusetts, in Boston. 

An Ixoenvevs — Professor 

Jacob Grimm relates the following 
anecdote long ago, a little girl 
of about eigi¥years old, apparently 
belonging to a good family, rang at the 
door of Dr. Gritmm,and told the ser- 
vant she wished to speak to the ‘ Herr 
Professor.” Thinking that the little 
one had to di: liver a Message, the ser- 
vant showed ber into the study of the 
Professor, who received her kindly, and 
asked after her errand. The child 
looked at him with earnest eyes and 
said, ‘Is it thou who has written those 
fine Marchen ? (fairy tales.)— my 
dear, answered Dr. Grimm,‘ my bro- 
ther and | have written the Hans 
Marchen.— Then thou hast also writ- 
ten the tale of the clever little tailor, 
where it is said at the end, who will 
not believe it must pay a thaler?’ 
* Yes, 1 have written that too.—* Wel], 
then, I do not believe it, and I suppose 
1 have to pay a thaier; but as | have 
not so much money now, I ll give thee 
a groschen on account, and pay the 
reat by and by. The saran/, as ma 
be imagined, was nota little surprised 
and amused at his conscientious little 
reader. 

Dery ro Parextrs.—I1 grieve to 
think Afery can sometimes be a little 
spightfull as well as urduteous She 
is li at ber ten: and having To-day 
made some Blunder, for which Father 
chid her, not overmuch, she rude), 
made Answer, “ 1 never had a W riting 
master. Betiy, being treasured 
op, as [| could see, this i!l-natured 
Speech: and ‘twis unfair too: for if 
we never had a Writing-master, vet my 


Aunt Ager taught us: and ‘twas our 


ewn Fault if we improved no more. 


_ Indeed, we have had a scrambling Sort 

| of Education; but, in many respects, 

_ our Advantages have exceeded those of 

| many young Women; and among them 
| reckon, first and foremost, continual 
Intercourse with a Superior Mind. 
If a Piece of mere Leather, by fre- 
quent Contact with Silver, acquires a 
certain Portion of the pure and bright 
Metal, sure, the Children of a gifted 
arent must, by the Collision of their 
Minds, insensibly, as ‘twere, imbibe 
somewhat of his finer Parts. Ned 
Phillipa, indeed, sayth we are like Peo- 
ple living so close under a big Moun. 
tain, as not to know how high it 18 | 
but 1 think we. . . at least, I do. 
And, whatever be our scant Learnings, 
Father, despite his limited Means, hath 
never grutched us the Supply of a 
reall Want, and is, at this Time, pay- 
ing Joan Eiliott at a good rate for per- 
fecting Anne in her pretty Work. Lam 
sorry Mery should thus have sneaped 
him; and lam sorry | ever either hurt 
him by uncivil Speech, or wronged bim 
by unkind Thought. Poor Nan, with 
all her Intirmities, is, perhaps, his best 
Child. Not that 1 am a bai one, 
neither.— Deborah's Diary. 

Tue Powrrrut the town 
of “ Humanity” there is a bell placed 
to answerthe most important purposes, 
the mght use of which is productive of 
much good, but the abuse of it, through 
mischievousness or thoughtlessness, 
leads to abounding evil. This bell is 
‘the tongue” How varied are the 
temptations to use it improperly, and 
what a present gratification many find 
in so doing. This bell is so nicely 
hung that it is very easy to ring; its 
sound 18 80 clear, that itis heard along 
way ott: and rally sets many 
more ringing its own peal, with sundry 
variations.—Sketches and Lessons from 
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A DAY AT KILLARNEY. 


‘Los niinel nchauted land.’ ’—Scorr. 


‘A pay at Killarney! what an absurd idea. Old Argus 
with his hundred eyes might have done such a day’s sight- 
seeing. but surely no poor binocular biped.” 

Fifty years ago, the idea would have been most absurd ; 
but the old Latin complaint, “emo satis properat vivere” 
(no one makes sufficient haste to live), does not apply to this 
ceneration ; for should the present period ever find occasion to 
correspond wit! , it may subscribe itself very truly, 
‘Yours, in haste, ‘The Nineteenth Century.’ ” 

The times are changed both as regards menand means. The 
singular number gives up to the plural. Stately He and She, 


1 its relatives 


COnVe ed in slow and solemn coaches, have disappeared before 
crowding, crushing, all-important They. It is no more the 
man, but the men—they of the factory and the shop, the 
Warehouse and the workroom. = 

It would be an interesting spectacle could any beholder take 
acomprehensive yet distinetive bird’s-eye view of our sea-girt 
isle, in the summer months. With what a sadden fringe of 
motley life are the borders of our land adorned! The tide of 
population then rolls out to meet old ocean's tide, and in 


inother sense, Longfellow’s words might apply to them :— 


From th and the 


tine narrow we uy 
Do tl: ea's homensity, 
iow h fro 1 
muddy banks of time.” 

We know Mr. Thackeray says, “ As for a-man coming from 
his desk in London or Dublin, and seeing the whole lakes in 
aday, a child doing sums in addition might as well read the 
whole multiplication table, and fancy he had it by heart. We 
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fully, and evetl thin; ‘he qhderstitids then” 
one’ ides is beltéer than noneand an utline 


let! who stay look leisurely,” glance 
away ths thomdty of them. The eager sight- 


A patagraph, Tine, in nature's mighty volume ; 
Wale you Stay learn tt." ‘thing of beauty 
poor ts he who cannot sometimés pass 
= vf fair Killarney now lies before the reader. 
fin 1854; three travellers, finding that mornins' spent 
the Giait’s Causeway did not facilitate a giint’s Stride 


‘Trem ‘forth: te‘scath, or from Coleraine to Killarney, 


‘tekivelling towards Dublin on the coach that comes to Castle 
“Maney. Forty miles without umbrella, when the clouds have 
at long’ time ‘in conclave, and agreed to descend together, as 


‘not’svery exhilarating effect on such unfortunate individuals. 


However, we, like Tantalus, “in waters sought waters?” the 
lakes were our destiuation, and we could endure thé’ storin. 
Would the ‘cascades be fuller, and everything fresher ? 
When there geal in view, how good, how reasonable’ we 

What’ did it matter? we reached Dablial before -midilight ; 
supped, slept, and arose as well as ever. Before the sun had 
dried the street, we were travelling “away down west;” rush- 
ing by ‘he turfy banks of the Phanix-park, with its obelisk to 
‘Wellington, which George IV. called an‘overgrown milestone 
bete’s charch; ‘ang there a castle, without a patse 
“Detween. railway really Geserves the name of “ a liné:" 
to “ewerve not «hair, but Keeps onward, straight 60." 
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it is dull, comnionplace, uninteresting, Bui the mistake: 


several hotels, ‘‘ backed up ;"’ each waiting with cavernous 


The. stations are well, kept’ and: they 
here undeniably “ the:west-end air" about-them. | 

is not. man who prudently selects the 
from the:city amoke. which the. wind cexries with - 3 
it nize months out of twelve... Nature bas, done: the sane in 
both the sister, lands; spent much of her 

within fow miles of Kilarney, expectation ries, and 
stand tip-toe, turning to the right and left, in searchofany- . <7 
thing romantic or lakelike.’ We have left Ballyteophy,:the 


\ band of bog, behind, to the silence it enjoys and deserres:) <i) 


+» Xet even now the scenery is not, suggestive of the subi 


with us: beautiful spots are not approached successively off by 
avenues: the’desert has tts oasis, the ocean its. islands. 
¢ame. arrangement is seen in mankind: we donot 
(generation of genius or pedigne of qpets, butthey 
race of commonplace people, and 
-by.the contrast. Very near were we to our destination bedare 
fising ground indicated & mountainous district, and even then 
the moorlands looked bleak and uninviting. But: here is: the 
-terminus—not a rustic; romantic affair, but a supécior, sub- 
@tantial edifice. Outside we find omnibuses belonging :to 


side, and eager appetite, for its daily apportionment of visitors. 


‘The names of these bespeak their locality: one. coils. itself 
_“The Lake,” another “Tore View.” Selecting one beating 
_ the name “ Muckross,” we were soon rolling through the town 


of Killarney. Killarney proper is anything but attractive: 


_ We saw, at one glance, that this was no place for tarrying Or 
Sentiment. The only sentiment produced in passing’s row’ of eet 
earth-floored hovels, overflowing with dirty, barefoot children, 
was the remembrance of some old lines about “ carth walking | 


upon earth, and earth going to earth sooner than it would,” n 
and a regret that places so rich in natural beautige should ==. 
have so poor a population. But we do nos find the richest 
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peoples on the richest soils ; where Nature is disposed to do 
the most for man, he often does the least for himself. What 
a contrast has Ireland been, with her productive soil and 
her pauperism, to Belgium and Holland, with its swampy 
ground and active inhabitants, striving against natural de- 
fects, and even turning them to advantage ! 

But the rolling wheels make a hollow sound, and we per- 
ceive, with joy, something darkly mantled up in mist rising 
before.us. We are, at last, in the land of echo. The grand, 
dark mass, however, preserves its incognito; we cannot see 
the outline or extent of its grandeur. These old hills, how 
reserved and distant they are!—like old Romans wrapping 
themselves round with clouds instead of the toga, and sitting 
silent as the hoary-headed senate, when Brennus broke up 
their solemn assembly. But these mountains have other 
clothing besides mist and cloud: the shade of some fine timber 
stretches across the road; without foliage, such bare grandeur 
would remind us of a banqueting-hall from whose grey walls 
the tapestry was torn. Such scenery would be lonely, not 
lovely; sublime, but not social. In the “leafy month of 
June"’ we welcome: trees and the sweet sounds that issue 
from them. The year has then attained its majority, and all 
things burst into beauty to celebrate the outcome ! 

The hotels here are surrounded by park-like grounds; but 
our conveyance at last stopped before a long, low range of 
white building, a fence and garden separating it from the road. 

Opposite our parlour window was a stone wall, which seemed 
hardly able to contain or restrain the luxurious foliage within. 
It was the Muckross demesne, and embosomed in those 
trees stood the old Muckross abbey. Our first taste of the 
lakes was the enjoyment of some salmon caught therein. 
Killarney cooks affirm that such salmon should be roasted 
with skewers from the arbutus, a most magnificent evergreen, 
which grows luxuriantly round the lakes: it takes its name 
from its strawberry-like berries. 

Dinner discussed, there still remained sufficient daylight to 
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take a prefatory peep at the Tore waterfall that feeds the 
middle lake. But again the rain was descending. We soon 
learnt, however, that rain is the order of each day at Killarney, 
some time or other; so we made no more ado, but set off 
cheerily, walking under the plashing drops which fell heavily 
from the trees. Our way led along the road which passes the 
hotel, and we stopped at last on a stone bridge, under which a 
streain was clamorously forcing its way. We could tell, from - 
its fierce impetuosity, that it was wom from a scene of 
turmoil and unrest. 

We now turn through a gate, along a heky path, tangled 
with bushes and evergreens, on one side of a narrow mountain 
gorge. The seething flood leapt forward to meet us in its 
rocky bed, and passed on. The footpath, slippery with raim, 
gradually ascended higher, for the stream came tumbling 
down. Louder, louder grew the roaring of the angry water- 
flood, till, on our narrow ledge beneath the trees, we stood 
before a vast descending sheet of water. High above, between 
two rocky arms, it first appeared smooth and glassy; then, 
with suicidal strength, flinging itself on the sharp shelves of 
black projecting rock, it fell—shivering ‘into misty foam. 
Downwards and yet downwards with hollow deprecating roar: 
again indignantly rebounding from the relentless rock—then 
wrathfully departing, sweeping, rushing, raving—recoiling at 
each stupendous stumbling-block, and instantly rebounding 
over it with schoolboy speed. 

“Weak as water” shall we say, seeing such strength, hear- 
ing such sounds? But the fine spray falls lighter on us than 
the rain-drops; yet uniting, co-operating, it is a mighty force. 
Individually we are thus weak, but like drops composing the 
torrent, so man by man-we make up that most mighty moving 
mass, the present generation. 

The poet, the historian, the man of might, whom the force 
of genius flings separate, rise from the mass, and falling on the 
evergreens of mewory, or the laurels of fame, stay behind their 


lime, and glisten when their fellows haye passed away. Did 
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we wonder or admire most ? Wonder to hear such majesty of 
sound, to see such wealth of water inexhaustible, or admire 
the grandeur and the grace? Twilight settled down into the 
favine before we turned away; then music broke the silence 
of our walk, and the pleading bugle-notes, returned by the 
sympathising echo, formed the finale of this pleasant preface 
to a brighter chapter on the morrow. 


L. M. L. 


HIDDEN DANGERBS. 
A RECORD OF FAOTS. 
“ Deliver us from evil.” 


Tae weather had been wet and gloomy for several days, and 
time began to hang heavily on the hands of numerous visitors 
ata fashionable watering-place, who, having come there for 
temporary sojourn only, had not brought with them their 
customary occupations. Fancy work was finished; the cirew 
lating libraries were almost exhausted; the reading-rooms 
wearisome from the sameness of the loungers, and the unvary- 
ing topic of small talk among them—the falling rain—the 
dismal clouds, and the wet streets. Even bathing seemed un- 
seasonable to the most persevering hydropathic devotee, when 
a shower-bath might be had gratis by walking half a furlong, 
and a wet sheet obtained by standing ten minutes under the 
canopy of sky in your host's garden. Marketing too, usually 
so entertaining to the uninitiated, lost its interest when 
accomplished under dripping umbrellas! 

At last a bright morning came; and a clear blue firmament, 
brilliant sunshine, and dry roads, were rejoiced over as un+ 
wonted luxuries. Of course the whole population of leisurely 
visitors turned out to enjoy themselves, and boating, bathing, 
| promeniading, fishing, and sketching were gaily resumed, as 
well as the botanizing, shell:hunting, and zoophyte-watehing 
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of those diligent students who can admire Nature under all 
aspects. 

Amongst others, two ladies, having established a venerable 
parent at his favourite post of watching the shipping, with 
one or two aged friends of congenial tastes, rambled far away 
from the busy throng to enjoy a full chat upon their mutual 
_ history during a long separation. They both feared God,. and 
delighted not only in observing His works in the beautiful 
natural world surrounding them, but were experienced 
Christians, and enjoyed to trace their Heavenly Father's 
dealings with his children for their moral and spiritual, as 
well as their physical well-being. It was a fruitful topic ; for, 
though sisters, their lot in life had been widely different. One 
had married, and had had a large family, several of whom had 
been removed by death in their early bloom. The other sister, — 
with many a bright sphere occasionally opening before her, had 
been shut up to pursue a solitary way, and been called to 
sustain personal and relative affliction of no ordinary kind, 
“Hitherto the Lord had led them,”’ was still, however, the 
grateful acknowledgment of both hearts, and their commun- 
ings together strengthened their faith that He was leadimg 
them safely, and by a right path to His city of habitation. 
Looking back, and marking the career of fellow-pilgrims, they 
could perceive many pitfalls His providence had enabled them 
to escape; many temptations from which His guidance had 
preserved them; many trials from which He had mercifully 
exempted them; so that, looking forward, they could say with 
confidence, “ I will trust, and not be afraid.” 

Thus conversing, the sisters had wandered far beyond their 
usual distance, and being fatigued sought a resting-place. A 
cave was at hand, and they sat down in its cool and grateful 
shelter. It was lofty, and its walls of solid rock looked as if 
they had stood from the beginning ot time, and would still 
_ long resist the encroachments of the tidal waves, which only 

occasionally reached its floor. Pretty seaweed adorned its 
entrance; glittering pyrites and hard flints studded its sides; 
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s.diversified. the .soft. white. which 
But it, was growing, late, and unwilingte 


fumbling noise startled them, and they looked 
y but could perceive nothing. Thesea was 
, the sky still cloudless, not even & sea- 
bind heededfhe, sound, and they concluded it was only some 
salute from the too common to excite surprise; 
quiet chat. 
they learned feoun.the pasting 
that an immense mass of cliff had fallen in, and official inqui- 
ries were act on foot to ascertain if all the visitors were safe, 
hopeless to dig through the ponderous 
tock;»which,;-loosened by the recent rains, had become, com 
pletely detathed by the sun’s evaporating power. Numbers 
of people went daily to view the spot, and our two friends bent 
their'steps again in that direction; but on arriving, their 
astonishment and gratitude may be imagined, when they dis- 
covered that it/was the very cave in which they had enjoyed 
such refreshing rest, and which they now ascertained. had 
fallen: in with the tremendous crash which, reverberating along 
the’ shore, had produced the rumbling noise they bad 
marked, not more than a quarter of an hour after they had 
quitted it!; A projecting cliff had hidden the spot from view; 
or on looking back they must have perceived the dust and 
fragments which were widely scattered around. Thus literally 
were they brought out from the shadow of death, and their 
life redeemed. from destruction. Thus “the Lord hid’? the 
prophet Jerdtiiah, and the scribe Baruch, from the fury of the 
impious king, dened dette the: 
condemned his practice. 
he:Batiogs taught’ his-disciples to. * deliver 
evil," and wisely‘do we repeat it day by day ; for who cam-say 
where by those who are’ to: be vite 
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victiths ? Every newspaper relates new and appalling aceis 
derits which fo human sagacity could foresee, which prove 
- fatal to individuals on journeys—by the wayside—or ‘even in 
the quiet and’ security’ oftheir own dwellings; yet-we walk 
unscathed amid ‘similar perils, which might have befallen us, 
but that in the hollow of His hand God hath hiddéen’us.  Itis 
only when we see the jeopardy that we are sensible of our 
escape, and ready to offer thanksgiving for protection, whereas 
it is really no slight mercy to be preserved even from’ any 
occasion for fear. “Thou bast delivered my soul from death,” 
says the Psalmist ; * mine eyes from tears, and oe 


falling.’’ | 


Dangers stand thick around our path 
To push us to the tomb.” 


whirlpools ready to make shipwreck of our characters, or our 
faith, of which we are unconscious, and into which we should 
often blindly rush, were it not for the restraining power of; an 
all-seeing God. “I prayed for preserving grace,” wrote 
eminent Christian in her diary, “to keep me from the: perils:of 
doubtful society, into which I fancied His providence called me; 
but he sent His preventing grace, in the shape of sudden and 
severe illness, which confined me to my bed.” So sinifully can 
the great enemy transform himself into an angel of light, that 
it is-no marvel that the inexperienced or unwary should fall 
into his insidious toils. - The records of earthly pleasure teem 
with such fearful proofs of the corruption there is in the world 
through lust of divers kinds, that those who escape its evil — 
influence, cannot too highly appreciate their protection from — 
the unseen peril which perhaps attends the fascinating com- 
panion, the entertaining volume, the gweet music, the enliven- 
ing dance, the intellectual argument; to say nothing of the 
grosser gratifications of sensual pleasures, or, the maddening 
excitements of the wine cup, the gambling table, or. the race- 
course. Even religious fervour may be made the ‘means of 


beguiling from the simplicity of faith in Jesus; for Ignorance, 
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trusting to these means for his passport to eternal happiness, 
was cast into endless woe, when within sight of the celestial 
mansions. “Then I saw,” says John Bunyan, “that there is 
a way into hell, even from the very gates of heaven, as well as 
from the city of Destruction.” 

A fewtyears ago, the writer passed by the foot of a mountain 
on which anxious search was being made for a gentleman who 
had ascended the evening before by the usual well-known track ; 
but beguiled by the apparent smoothness of the path, and the 
lovely flowers even there growing securely, though alas! con- 
eealng fearful chasms, he had left his companion, and 
determined to find his way down by a nearer and more attrac- 
tive route. His voice, making sweet melody in sacred praise, 
was heard for soqne time after they parted ; and when it ceased, 
no alarm was felt till his non-appearance at his temporary 
abode at length’ suggested the propriety of making further 
examination ; ang lo! his lifeless remains were eventually dis- 
covered beneath fhe steep precipice at no great distance from 
the spot where he had forsaken the foot-prints of those who 


had safely kept to the good old path. A mass of purple heath 


and yellow furze had hidden in the dusk of twilight the 
insecure nature of the ground, and the sudden weight of the 
wanderer’s foot, had wrenched the plants from their nook, 
and plunged the venturesome traveller down a fearful abyss, 
where his neck was dislocated, so that death must have been 
instantaneous. 


“Ah! had he but kept to the guide's road,’ lamented his 
heart-stricken widow, and his sorrowing people, for he oceupied 
a useful post in the church of Christ, “he might have lived a 
long life in the service of God and man!” True; for no one 
has a right to trifle with the life Jehovah has intrusted to him, 
by incurring unnecessarily any visible peril; yet, this little 
narrative is typical-of the spiritual danger young people often 
wilfully venture into, under the hope they shall be the favoured 
ones to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, and yet escape 
the usual consequences of death or contamination. Beware, 
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my young friends—* Can a man go on hot coals, and his feet 
not be burned?’ You may expect protection from every 
hidden danger surrounding any path God calls you to walk in, 
for “the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them,” as Elisha’s timid servant was 
permitted to see, when his eyes were opened by Divine power ; 
but if you choose the haunts of the destroyer, you must not 
expect to escape the fearful end to which they lead, even that 
outer darkness where there is weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth for ever. 
“ I know not the way I am going, 
But well do Il know my Guide ; 
With a child-like trust | give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him, 
As He takes it, 1s, ‘ Hoid it fast, 


Suffer me not to lose my way, 
And bring me home at last.’ 


“As when some helpless wanderer, 

Alone in an unknown land, 

Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand: 

‘Tis home, ‘tis home, that we wish to seek ; 
Hie who guides us may choose the way; 

Little heed we what path He take, 
If nearer home each day.” 
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O mi Jesu, qui subire 
Voluisti pro me dire 


Crueis ignominiam ; 
ui pro meis Tr peccatis, 
In hae ara pietatis, 

Dederas in hostiam ; 


Coram Tg in‘supplex cado, 
kt me totum trado, 
Ac in servum consecro., 
Scio quidem me peccasse,, 
Et ut ovem aberrasse, 
Ab! condones absecro. 
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Tandem rogo tot labores, 
Tantus sanguis, et dolores, 
Fac in me non pereant : 
Sed quod hactenus peceayi, 
Tua Crux, cum Spinis, Clavi, 
Ac mors deleant. 
[The above beautiful hymn, the author of which is unknown, appeared 
in a weekly contemporary a short time sinee. We' shall be glad to 
receive translations in English verse. | 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
BY THE AUTHOR or “ MARY POWELL.” 


(Continued from p. 207.) 


Il wENT to-day, ina Bath chair, to call on Mrs. Prout in her 
new house. It is small, but cheerful, with everything clean 
and fresh. A good deal of her old, heavy furniture has been 
supplied by less expensive but more modern articles, which are 
more suitable to the papering and fitting up of her house; 
yet I looked with partiality at a few things that had been 
rescued from the sale—the old bureau, easy chair, work- 
table, &c. 

When I entered, little Arthur and Alice were the only 
occupants of the drawing-room, playing, in a corner of it, at 
“doctor and patient.” After exchanging a few words with 
me, they shyly ran off, just as their mother entered. 

She is an excellent little woman: there was no display of 
grief, but deep affliction beneath the surface; and now and 
then a tear strayed down her cheek, while yet she thankfully 
spoke of “ many alleviations—many mereies.’’ But, as she 
truly said, her loss was irreparable. 

While she was speaking, little Arthur stole in, and laid a 
bunch of radishes, wet with recent washing, and placed im & 
toy-basket, on her lap. I had heard a boy calling radishes 
along the row. Mrs. Prout smiled, kissed him, and said, 


“ Good boy; we will have them by and by for tea;’’ and he 
ran off with them quite elated. 
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“THe has spent the last halfpenny of his allowance on them, 
I know,” said she, with a motherly smile, “and all for me. 
That is the way with the generous little fellow—he continually 
spends his pocket-money on me, whether on a few violets, or 
radishes, or perhaps a little measure of shrimps—something 
he trusts in my liking because he likes it himself.” 

“Such a little fellow is lucky to have any pocket-money at 
all,” said I. 

“Oh, they all have their httle allowances,” said Mrs. Prout. 
“Perhaps you think me wrong, in my reduced circumstances, 
to continue them, and it was a matter of rather anxious con- 
sideration: but their father and I had felt alike on that subject, 
and I, therefore, resolved only to diminish them to half the— 
amount, and save in something else, rather than reduce them 
to absolute penury. I don't like pinching on a large scale, I 
therefore cannot expect them to do so on asmall one. Besides, 
it teaches children the value of money, gives them habits of 
calculation, forethought, and economy. low can they practise 
self-denial, charity, or generosity, without something, however 
imifling, they can call their own? But I never permit them 
to exceed their allowances, or borrow, or run in debt. If they 
spend too freely at the beginning of the week, they must suffer 
for it till the week after. Arthur and Alice had a penny a 
week each, but have now only a halfpenny ; and the stipends 
of the others have been reduced in proportion. So you see,” 
said she, with a faint smile, “I am not very extravagant.” 

‘I thought, afterwards, how much sense there was in what 
she had said; and regretted her rule was not oftener acted on 
in families. Mrs. Pevensey, for instance, not unfrequently 
makes Arbell handsome presents, but gives her no regular 
allowance: consequently, not knowing what she has to expect, 
Arbell is sometimes improvident, sometimes pinched. Con- 
sequently, also, she knows little of the shop-prices of articles 
in common request, and does not regularly keep private 
accounts. I know it is not my province to interfere on the 
subject; but, should an opening unexpectedly occur, I will just 
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direct Mrs. Pevensey’s thoughts to it by alluding to the plan 
pursued by Mrs. Prout. 


Here we are in the dog days! and every one is complaining 
of the heat. My garden is all glorious with roses, from the 
China, Japan, Macartney, and Alice Grey roses, that embower 
the house and clothe the green palings with their crimson, 
pink, cream-coloured, and white blossoms, to the rarer yellow 
rose, and far more beautiful moss-rose, queen of flowers! I 
literally tread on roses as I walk from room to room, for every 
breath of air wafts the loose leaves through the windows, and 
scatters them about the carpets, making them, as Phillis says, 
“ dreadful untidy.” 

The hay is pretty well carried, and I am glad to say that 
the hay-turning machine has not yet superseded hand-labour in 
this neighbourhood. The poor woman who, with her husband 
and baby, found nightly shelter in Cut-throat Barn, brought me 
some fine watercresses at breakfast-time this morning—a 
grateful return for the old linen and broken victuals I had 
supplied her with. She has finished her work in this part of 
the country. 

The young Prouts came in just now, bringing me blue 
savory, yellow bed-straw, harebells, three different sorts of 
heath, and a bunch of flowering grasses that will make a nice 
winter nosegay. While Arthur turned over the contents of 
my curiosity-drawer, and Alice examined my collection of 
“pieces,” with permission to select three of the prettiest for 
pincushions, Margaret read me Emily’s first letter from * 
Hardsand. All goes on satisfactorily. She finds herself quite 
equal to the charge of the children, and Mrs. Pevensey says 
she more than equals her expectations, and she shall leave her 
at the head of the schoolroom department with perfect con- 
fidence. Emily says that so many things, common to the 
Pevenseys, are new and delightful to her—their polished man- 
ners and varied conversation, the numerous little elegancies 
about them, the well-conducted servants, luxuriously furnished 
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rooms, abundance of nice books, &c., all add something to her 
enjoyment. As for her position among them, she does not 
mind it at all: in fact, she is flattered by the confidence Mrs. 
Pevensey places in her, the obedience of the children, and the 
respect of the servants. “ When the children are gone to 
bed,” she says, “‘and all the remainder of the evening is my 
own, you cannot think how I enjoy lying on the sofa and 
reading ‘Tremaine!’ ’’ The Pevenseys were to start the next 
morning: they were all in excellent spirits. 


How soon September has come! The roses are now nearly 
all over ; but the ram’s-head border I made the gardener cut in 
the grass-plat during the sp) ing, 1s gay with fuschias, verbenas, 
geraniums, balsams, and a splendid rose he calls John de 
Battles, and I call -géant de bataille. Mrs. Pevensey’s 
gardener’s boy brought me a delicate little griskin this morn- 
ing, which shows me September has come. It also shows me 
that though out of sight, 1 am not out of mind. J am reading 
a curious little book she lent me, called’ “ Agathonia,”’ about 
the Colossus of Rhodes. 


A vague but terrible report has reached me—I fervently 
hope it may not be true—that a dreadful accident has happened 
to the Pevenseys, somewhere abroad. Phillis heard it, of the 
baker. Iam on thorns while waiting for more particulars— 
and here is a showery afternoon, and I cannot send out for the 
donkey-chair, nor spare Phillis to carry a message, nor is 8 
creature likely to call. 

Miss Secker has just been here. She says the report 
came from the Stone House. Mr. Pevensey had written some 
hurried orders to the steward, saying, Mrs. Pevensey, in 
cro¢sing the mer de glace, fell through a crevasse, and, with 
difficulty, was drawn up with ropes, alive, but nearly dashed 
to pieces. Oh, melancholy news! the mother of so large a 
family ! so pine’ neighbour! so devoted a wife! so charitable 
and exenfp ary ‘in the various relations of life! What a loss 
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she will be, should she not recover! Meanwhile, what 
responsibility devolves upon poor Arbell, her sole nurse! It 
is enough to put a grey head on her young shoulders. 


This morning I could not rest till 1 was off in the donkey- 
chair to eallon Mrs. Prout and inquire if she had heard any- 
thing from Emily. The post had just come in; I found them 
in tears over Arbell’s letter, inclosed to them by Emily. It 
was written at her mother’s bedside, inthe little parsonage of a 
Swiss pasteur—* Poor mamma,” she wrote, “ was taken opt more 
dead than alive—the guides, who were all goodness, made a kind 
of litter for her with their poles, and threw their jackets on 
it ; but when-papa lifted her on it she thrilled all over like 
a little bird that had fallen from its nest, and Arbell turned 


her head away, for it made her feel quite sick. So then, as © 


the litter shook her so much, they only took her at first to 
the nearest ehdlet, where they laid her on the heaps of hay 
for the cows, and a guide ran off to the inn for an English 
doctor, whose name they happened to have seen,.on the 
travellers’ book. Meanwhile, poor mamma lay quite still, but 
her face was very cold, and once, when Arbell softly wiped the 
damp off it and kissed her white lips, she whispered ‘ good 
girl—dear Arbell,’ so that she was ready to burst into tears, 


but did not, because she | knew she must not. And when the 


guide came back, he said the English doetor liad gone up 
Mont Blanc, and Arbell could not help thinking how stupid 
and wicked it was of him. to be running after such nonsense 


when he had better have been minding his own business. 
he brought .back mamma's maid, Kent, and a 
famous mountain-doctor, who ordered a sheep to be killed, 
and mamma to be immediately wrapped in its skin: which 
they did. And just then, a most benevolent-looking pasteur 
Gust such another as Oberlin must have been) caine in with 
a face full of kind concern; and after a few words with papa, 
it was arranved: that the guides should carry mamma, who 


eemed in a stupor, to the pasteur’s house, which was close at 


a 
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hand, and much quieter than the inn. So they did so, Arbell 
holding mamma’s vinaigrette to her nose all the way, though 
she could not be quite sure was of any use. When they got 
there, such a neat old housekeeper ¢ame out, quite a Louisa 
Schepler, for the pasteur, like Oberlin, was a widower; but he had 
no children, which was all the better, asthe house was so very 
quiet. So they took dear mamma into the best bedroom, where 
everything was very poor and seanty, but very elean ; and just 
then, the English doctor arrived, who had only gone a little way 
up the mountain after all, and he said as mamma was in the skin 
she might as well remain in it, though if was queer practice ; 
and then he gave her a very strong restorative from the pasteur’s 
medicine-chest, whieh made her open her eyes and iook slowly 
round, without turning her head; and then he said, ‘ You'll 
do, my dear madam, now,’ and nodded and smiled, and went 
off talking to papa quite cheerfully. But oh, he was quite 
mistaken, for as soon as the effect of the restorative subsided, 
mamina felt herself rapidly sinking, and told papa she knew 
she was going to die. Then poor papa, who had returned 
quite hopeful, lost all his courage again ; and ered bitterly, and 
called the pasteur, who came in and knelt down and offered, oh! 
such a heavenly prayer! Even Kent, who understood not one 
word of it, said the very fone was prayer. He began, 
‘Seroneur !’ and then made a great stop—and then began 
sgain, ‘Seigneur! holy and just are all Thy ways. Who sliall 
not fear Thee, O God most holy?’ And then went on, 
Arbell’s head was too confused for her to retain it in her 
memory, but it sank mto her heart; and seemed to carry her 
up to heaven, quite away from all earthly, vexing cares. And 
when they rose from their knees, dear mamma was asleep; and 
slept for hours! Meanwhile, papa got some very strong jelly 
from the inn; and when she awoke, he or Kent gave her a 
spoonful of it from time to time, which she seemed to like ; 
‘or, when she wanted more, she opened her lips without speak- 
ing, and Arbell or Kent watched her lips all night long, taking 
it by turns to sleep a little on the ground. Poor papa got a 
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little rest in the easy-chair in the parlour. The doctor, Dr, 
Thorpe, had,come very early in the morning, and twice more 
during the day, and was excessively kind. He said all the 
travellers, inn-people, and guides were deeply interested in 
mamma, and prayers were being offered up. (Poor Arbell’s 
writing was here smeared with tears.) An English lady had 
sent Arbell a little text-book, which was a great comfort to 
her, and so were many hymns she remembered ; but she had 
her little diamond Bible in her pocket already. There were 
parts in it that she thought she should never be able to read 
hereafter without their bringing to mind that little white- 
washed room with table, chairs, and drawers painted sea- 
green, and cold, uncarpeted floor. She was going to bed that 
night—papa insisted on it; but, at four o’clock, Kent would 
change places with her—the pasteur was going to sleep in the 
easy-chair. She would soon write to dear Miss Prout again.”’ 

Thus ended poor Arbell’s letter. What depths of new ex- 
perience had she sounded in a few hours! I could not help 
thinking of those beautiful words of the prophet Hosea, “Come, 
let us return unto the Lord; for he hath torn and he will heal 
us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up.” I felt an im- 
pression that it would be so in this instance. 

The Pevenseys had been what people might call a moderately 
religious family; but without much liveliness of devotional 
feeling apparent among them. Mrs. Pevensey was a church- 
woman, her husband had been brought up among dissenters ; 
Mademojselie Foularde was a Roman Catholic; and each had 
such a well-bred respect for what they deemed the prejudices 
of one another, that I had sometimes feared it tended to 
little indifferentism in practice. But, what right had I to 


judge of others? To their own Master they would stand or 
fall. | 


“ Motives are all, in Heaven's impartial eye, 
Hut ‘tis not ours to doubt and give the lie; 
Let each give credit to his neighbour's share, 
But analyse his own with anxious care,” * 


* Jane Taylor. 
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How many afllicting thoughts must haye passed through 
poor Mrs. Pevensey’s mind, as she silently lay, hour after 
hour, sewn up in her sheepskin! I thought she must have 
needed more than the fortitude of a Stoic ; nothing could have 
given her composure under such circumstances but the sub- 
mission and faith of a Christian, This tyial, so afflictive at 
the time, might hereafter be looked forward to as the crowning 
mercy of her life; by leading her to more complete subjec- 
tion to the will of her heavenly Father. | 

Margaret Prout came in this morning, Jooking so pleased 
that I concluded she had fresh and better news of Mrs. 
Pevensey ; but no, she had only a letter from Harry, and a 
note from Emily. I begged she would read’ me Emily’s first, 
which she did. She said that immediately on hearing what 
had happened, Mr. Pevensey’s maiden sister, who goes by the 
name of Aunt Catherine, packed up bag and baggage, got a 
passport and bills of exchange, and started off with a courier 
for the scene of affliction. What a comfort she will be to 
them all! Many would have shilly-shallyed, and written to 
ask if they were wanted, and looked about for an escort, and 
a quiet sea for crossing, and nobody knows what, till the real 
day of need had passed. That is not Aunt Catherine’s 
way. “ What thou doest do quickly,”’ has, throughout her 
life, been to her a precept of Divine obligation. She does not 
do things hurriedly, all in a scramble, so as to be twitted with 
‘most haste, worst speed,’’ but she does them at once: con- 
sequently, she does them efficiently, wlule herardour, uncooled, 
supports her through the undertaking and makes her in- , 
sensible of half its difficulty. Aunt Kate does not look at a 
pul twice before she takes it; nor lose the post for want of 
finishing a letter in good time ; nor send a cheque to be cashed 
at the county-bank just after office hours. She is a small, thin 
woman, not in the least pretty; but excessively neat in her 
apparel, and with a cheerfyl, pleasant manner; so that most 
people like her. She has an aquiline nose, clear grey eyes, 
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thin lips, and wavy brown hair, banded under an airy little 
cap. You would seldom wish to have a dress off the same 
piece with her thin, cheap silks; but they are alpays fresh and 
well-made, and you see directly that they suit her exactly, and 
that what you are wearing would not suit her at all. I have 
not seen much of her; but what I have seen I have liked. 
Harry's letter was capital. He had been with the Whit- 
graves to Hampton Court. They went by water; and after 
seeing the palace, the pictures, the maze, &c., they‘had dined 
on the grass, in Bushey Park. It had freshened him up for a 
week: and Mr. Whitgrave had gone with him to the National 
Gallery, and had told him what to admire, and why: and Mrs. 
and Miss Welsh had accompanied him to the British Museum, 
where they spent a whole afternoon over the Assyrian Marbles. 
“Only think,” he wrote, “of our looking at the very Bel , 
and Ne&Sp mentioned in the prophecies of Isaiah ! ‘ Bel boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth,’ &c.* Do you know that when Babylon 
was taken by the Persians, these two images were carried in 
triumph Before the conquerors? Only think of their finding 
their way tthe British Museum! There is old Nebo, with 
folded hands, and with an inscription on the hem of his gar- 
ment, jelligg us (now we can read the cuneiform letters) 
that he wag carved and erected by a sculptor of Nimroud, in 
the daysyof Semiramis, queen of Assyria. As I gazed on it 
-I could mt help thinking, ‘ Truly, this is poetry! and history, 
too!’ It'now turns out that the famous Semiramis was not 
the wif$of Ninus, but of King Pul, mentioned in the Old 
Testangnt, and that she did not live,as has been commoniy 
supposed, two thousand years before the Christian era, but 
only eight hundred ; which brings the date within a hundred 
years of that given by Herodotus, so long called ‘ the father 
of hesg’ by people who would not or could not examine for 
themselves, but whose veracity is being more and more 
established every day by the researches of the learned. Of 
course, as a good deal of his information was picked up from 
Isaiah xlvi. 1. 
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hearsay, he was liable to occasional errors like other people ; 
but he seems to have been a careful, painstaking man, who 
went from place to place to collect information on the spot; 
which was certainly a good deal more creditable way of ga- 
thering materials for athistory, than, that-of many modern 
writers, who merely collect a few books around them in their 
study, and write out day by day, what has been written, in 
pretty nearly the same words, many times before.” 

[ thought this passage of Harry’s letter so interestimg, that 
I asked and obtained leave to copy it. 


Arbell has again been heard from. Aunt Kate had safely 
arrived, and they were all so glad to see her! Also an 
eminent English surgeon, who had been telegraphed for, and 
who accidentally, or, rather providentially, crossed in the same 
steamer, and, seeing the name of “Miss Pevensey” on her 
carpet-bag, immediately introduced himself to her, and took 
care of her all the rest of the way. This was an immense ad- 
vantage to Miss Pevensey, who speaks very funny French, and 
who, without a courier, could not have got on at all: besides, 
he prevented her thoughts from dwelling on one painful sub- 
ject all the way, and told her several instances of remarkable 
recoveries which greatly cheered her. He, on his part, was 
glad to get some idea of what sort of people they were who 
had sent for him, and became interested in Miss Pevensey’s 
account of her sister-in-law’s character and responsibilities. 
When they arrived at the pasteur’s, Arbell said she was so glad 
to see her aunt that she could not help the tears runnamg 
down her face. Sir Benjamin pronounced dear mamma to be 
going on quite favourably: indeed, he’ thought her progress, 
as far as it went, almost miraculoug; and said it showed 
that mountain-practice was not altogether to be despised. 
They were going to begin their homeward journey by very easy 
stages, as soon as an invalid litter could be constructed, ac- 
cording to Sir Benjamin’s directions,which would shake her 


as little as ible. 
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PAINTED LIFE. 
| 4 | A DAY IN RANAGHAT. 

WILt my readers step with me into this strange-looking 
barge, now lying in the River Hooghly, opposite the Govern- 
ment. House at Calcutta? A missionary is going in that boat 
to bear the gospel to villages where the name of Jesus has never 
yet been heard, and his wife and two little girls, Gracie and 
Lilla, are goiag with him. They are to be a month on this 
journey; let us see how they have provided themselves. 

_ In England, the good missionary would carry a carpet-bag, 
and the lady might have a band-box or two; they would pro- 
ceed to the London Bridge Station, and take their tickets, 
(two at half price for the little girls), and after travelling a 
few hours they would come to a pretty village, with an ivy- 
cireled church, where the good clergyman would hospitably 
entertain them; or, if they were Dissenters, a deacon, rich in 
good works, like the deacons of old, would appear on the plat- 
form as if by very magic, and carry them off, delighted to have 
a real live niussionary under his roof to tell of the triumphs of 
the Gospel in foreign lands ; or, if the missionary were a com- 
plete stranger, he might still find a clean, cheap hotel, where 
his family might be lodged very comfortably for the night. In 
this way the family would set off from the London Bridge ‘Sta- 
tion without any provision for their journey, except perhaps a 
bag of picnics for Gracie and Lilla. 

But in India it is not so; there are no railways where the 
missionary wants to go. As soon as he leaves Calcutta and 
goes into the country—at least the country-parts I speak of— _ 
he sees. no churches, no clergymen, no deacons, no Christians, 
no hotels, no white faces, no butchers’ shops where he might 
buy a leg of mutton or pork, and no bakers! There is not 
even common bread in that land; nothing but rice, rice every- 
where; sometimes you may get milk and sometimes a little 
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fish, but Europeans cannot, as natives can, alwaye live on such 
food, and so the missionary’s wife stocks the boat well before 
they set out. She lays in a store of six or seven pounds of 
sugar, some tea, some coffee, twenty loaves of bread, three 
pounds of salt butter, eight or ten chickens, and half-a-dozen 
ducks. These last are carried on board in a hencoop, for were 
they killed before starting, the country is so hot they would 
be unfit for food after a day or two; and they are the reserve 
for the second half of the journey. For the first few days there 
isa round of salt beef, ready boiled, or some German sausage 
(made in Caleutta),or some bacon, For some people this supply 
might prove sufficient; but the missionary’s wife, of whom I 
write, is very careful, and likes to see her husband enjoy a - 
comfortable dinner after a long day’s preaching in the sun, so 
she has provided, besides the other things, a sack of potatoes, 
some carrots and turnips, and some pepper and mustard. 
Then there must be a large jar of cocoa-nut oil for the lamps, 
and a box of picnics. I had almost forgotten them, but you 
may be quite sure Gracie and Lilla had not; and that they 
were put on board safe enough. | 

“ And now, my dear, are we ready for a start?” asks the 
missionary, as he steps into the boat. 

“In one moment I will tell you; let the just take a look 
round and see if the Baburchee (cook). has forgotten any- 
thing.” 

“Amon!” (that’s the M#ian’s name) “ f do not see the tea- 
kettle; do you mean that we should go without tea for a 
month ? ”’ / 

“Oh, ma’am!’’ and Amon slaps his cheeks violently, as a 
self-inflicted punishment; as if that would do any good—* Oh, 
ma’am, I forgot it; it has been left at home.’’ 

‘And that home is four miles off; and jthe tide will serve 
us in half-an-hour! ‘Well, well, there is no help for it; we 
wil not lose our temper in starting—that would be very ae 
to spoil the whole voyage. Here, Amon, is some money ; 
and buy a tea-kettle at the first shop, there is no time now me 
go home for our own.”’ . 
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The man obeys, but rather relactantly. Hethinks it a great 
waste of money: of the higher value of time, a matave never 
has the slightest conception. 

The half-hour during which he was absent, 1s not misspent, 
Tassure you. The missionary’s wife continues her research. 

“Glasses, plates, knives, table, table-cloths, beds, pillows, 
mosquito-curtains, hooks on which to hang them, a hammer 
and nails! Yes, they are all here; Amon has done pretty well 
on the whole. No! there now, he has forgotten the grain for 
the poor chickens; how tiresome! but never mind, that 1s 
only coarse Tice, and we can buy some at the first village.” 

“Everything we want, except that tea-kettle, is on board 
now, I believe,” reports the missionary’s wife. 

“So far well,” answers the missionary, “ but everything is 
ina dreadful mess ; suppose, my dear, we shake down a bit, 
and put each article in its place.”’ 

They set to with hearty good-will, and a place is very soon 
found for everything, except for Gracie and Lilla, who, in the 
exuberance of their joy, are dreadfully in the way. So says 
paps. 

Now, reader, will you enter? It was a very great mistake, 
and very rude of me to invite you, as I did before, into an 
unfurnished boat: will you excuse this, and come in now that 
it is ready for your inspection ? 


Our boat is called a budgerow; it is painted green, and has 
Venetian blinds all round. It contains two good-sized cabins, 
and a little verandah with cupboards; in these, Mrs. —— 
(wouldn’t you like to know her name ?) has been putting away 
the tea and sugar, the picnics and the bread. This buadge- 
row, with tts fourteen men, has been hired by the missionary 
for the sum of nine pounds, to go when and where he pleases, 
for the space of one month, with this condition only, that the 
men shall have plenty of time to sleep and eat. The boat 
was empty when we took it, but it is not empty now. In the 
front cabin you see there is a round table, a sofa, two or three 
chairs, and a chest of drawers piled up with Bengalee Testa- 
ments, tracts, gospels, catechisms, and all sorts of Christian 
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books to give away to the natives. In the back room there 
is a bedstead with mosquito curtains, and a mattress on the 
floor for the little girls,a night-lamp, and a couple of boxes. 
But here is Amon with a bright new kettle; that’s all right, 
now we may start. Stay—there is a oo reader putting 
a question :— 

“Where are the chickens? And how are the carrots and 
turnips to be boiled? 1 see no fire-place, and where is Amon 
to sleep, with those other two black servants who stand in the 
doorway ? There are no beds for them.” 

Quite right, gentle reader. The poor black needs his com- 
forts as well as we; although he is but a servant, and does not 
bear the Christian name. If our English ladies and gentlemen 
in India had thought a little more of this, and had been a 
little kinder in their dealings with natives, then, perhaps—I 
may be mistaken, so I say, “perhaps’’—the late foul revolt 
and horrible massacres had never blackened the pages of 
Indian history. 

But the missionary has taken care of Amon, and the rest: 
never fear: you have not observed the little native boat, with 
its low thatched roof, tied behind the budgerow; see, here it 
is. Now, step in; but be sure and stoop, or you will hurt your 
head. This is called the cook-boat. A, temporary kitchen- 
range has been built up in one corner with a few bricks, and 
some of the adhesive clay from the river’s bank. M. Soyer 
would be rather at a loss with such a cooking apparatus; but 
it will do quite well for the curry, and the grilled chicken, that 
the missionary is likely to want. The rest of the boat is for 
the use of Amon and his two friends, Joogul and Paharee; they 
have not beds, it is true—they do not care for them ; but they 
have each a mat, a coarse blanket, and a pillow to sleep on, 
which are at present neatly relied up. The missionary’s wife 
bought them the blankets; for it will be far colder for them, 
during the river trip, than it is in their own little huts. 

Well, now you have seen the cook-bodt, we must really 


be off. Here is the manjee, or captain of the budgerow—a’ 
venerable old Mahommedan, with a white beard—asking for a 
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bukeheesh, of present, before starting. The missionary says, 
“No; not now; but if you and your men behave well, you shall 
have a buksheesh at the end of the month.” | 

The natives know perfectly well, that a Padre’s word is as 
good as his bond, and the man goes up on deck right cheerfully, 
and the next moment the anchor is weighed, and you hear a 
chorus of fourteen voices chant, “ Allah! Allah ! Allah !’—which 
means, 0 God! O God! O God! The Mahommedans never 
either begin, or end a journey, without thus invoking the pre- 
sence of God. Christians, do ye likewise! | 

I might now go on to tell my readers a hundred things. 
How, on first leaving Calcutta, the missionary saw the corpse 
of a poor Hindoo being burned on the river’s brink, and how 
the vultures and the wild dogs were standing round, jealously 
impatient of the fire that was consuming the horrible food 
they would have been glad to devour; or how, a little further 
up, there was a wedding procession, the bride and bridegroom 
being mere children of eight and ten years old; or how the 
Brahmins abused the missionary in one village, and drove him 
off; or how, in another, he saw a party of women praying to 
the river Ganges, and offering up beautiful flowers in worship. 
I might tell these, and many other things, but I have called 
this a “ Missionary Picture ;” and just as in a picture on can- 
vas, amnumber of small figures in the background, or a glowing 
sky, or a vase of richly tinted flowers, will take off the admira- 
tion of the beholder from the grand centre likeness which the 
painter is anxious to portray, so may these little scenes, if dwelt 
on, distract the attention of the reader from the one picture I 
desire specially to paint, viz.:—A day in Ranaghat. 

Ranaghat is a flourishing native town on the river Matabanga. 
This is a branch of the sacred Ganges, and is one of the 
many smaller streams that intersect the fertile province of 
Bengal. Its banks are richly wooded. You may see there “the 
princely banian, cathedral-like,” tall tamarinds, clusters of 
bamboos forming long arcades, and more plentifully than all, 


the beautiful cocoa tree, “ with leaves like giant feathers droo 
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Well, Ranaghat is on this river; it owns many splendid 
brick houses, and seems to be the residence of several wealthy 
Hindoos; but it is a “city wholly given to idolatry ;” there 
are no Christians there, and the inhabitants say that no Chris- 
tian shall ever defile their town by building a house in it. 

The heathen rage, it is true, but “ He that sitteth in the hea- — 
vens shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in derision.” __ 

It took our missionary party from Calcutta four days to 
reach this’ place ; then they travelled but slowly, for the men 
had pulled the boat along against the stream by a strong rope, 
and wherever the missionary thought he could do good, he had 
stopped and preached. And now that they are in sight of 
Ranaghat, the sun has just set behind that forest of palms, 
leaving them no alternative but to wait patiently for the morn- 
ing’s light. It dawned bright and beautiful; the day was the 
4th of January, 1851. My English readers must recal to their 
minds the warmest and the most splendid summer's day they 
ever remember to have seen, or they will be able to form no 
conception of this wintry day under the clear skies of Bengal, 
with its rich flushes of light, its golden sunshine, and its 
balmy air. 

The crew of the budgerow had made it fast the night before 
to a very unpretending landing-place, under a huge bank of 
wet mud, but, in the morning, a party of eight or ten native 
gentlemen came down to bathe in the river, as is their wont, 
and, on seeing an English gentleman’s boat in that position, 
they very courteously asked him to have it moved to their own 
private ghat, or landing-place, which had ‘a flight of steps 
coming down to the water’s edge, and a kind of portico, with 
Doric pillars, at the top. The missionary thanked them, and 
the boat was moved. It was too large to admit of being 
placed so near that one could have stepped from the deck to 
the shore; however, the Manjee remedied this, by throwing a 
long plank across to the first step of the landing; thus form- 
ing a bridge on which people could pass and re-pass. The 
missionary is the first to cross it; he goes out to meet the 
Baboos, or native gentlemen, who aré still Tingering about, 
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taking in his hand a Testament and some tracts. Vow they 
know him to be a Christian missionary : though courteous te 
the san, they are very uncourteous to his doctrine, and op- 
pose him violently so soon as he begins to preach Christ; yet 
he does this faithfully and earnestly: 2 crowd gather, and 
whether Sree Gopal, the chief landed proprietor of the place, 
thinks it undignified to stand iz « crowd, or whether he really 
has an engagement, or what it is, L cannot tell ; but he says 
to the missionary— | , 

“ Padre, I must go now ; but I wish to hear you again. Can 
you come to my house, that great mansion yonder, at two 
o’eleck this afternoon? I promise you a large congregation.” 

The missionary gladly aecedes ; the Baboos walk away, while 
the man of God goes on to preach farth and repentance to the 
throng of small shopkeepers, fishermen, and others, that hare 
gathered reund him, not frem a given text with three heads 


- and six subdivisions—that would never do; but usually from 


some passing occurrence, with whieh his hearers are well ac- 
quainted. even as Christ did when He spoke to the people m 
parables. To-day he asks an old Brahmin, whether many people 
from the town had undertaken the pilgrimage to Juggermath 
at his last festival. 

“ Alas!" replies the votary of Himdooism, “not many ; but 
yonder is one man, at least, who has seem the sacred idol; he 
can tell you all about him if you wish to know.” 

“ Indeed! tell me then.” 


And the man, quite proud of being appealed to, goes on ta 
deseribe the city of Pooree, the ancient temple, the gorgeous 
cars, the avaricious priests, the sacred food ; and, lastly, the 

“ And do you think,” asks the missionary, putting his hand 
on his little Lilla’s head—for the child had crept out to him, 
and the natives are intense admirers of European children— 
“do you think that the God whe created this little one, her 
rounded limbs, her fair skim, and her soft eyes, could Him- 
self be your abominable, grim, ugly idel ? Is it likely that 
His work would so far surpass Himself? | 
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« No, no,” stys a man, “of course not; but Juggernath is 
not God himself; it is only a likeness under whieh we worship 
| 

“Ob, is that it?” ecoutinues the missionary; “ then we will 

a case: when the English magistrate next visits Ra- 


- naghat, do you get ready the figure of a large, uncouth, black- 


faced monkey, and when he is going away, say to him, ‘Good . 
bye, sir, till you visit us again ; we shall daily pay our respects 
to this wooden monkey, calling it by your name.’ Now, what 
do you think the magistrate would say to the man who 
could make such a speech ?”’ 

“ Put him in prison,” is the reply from many voices. 

“You are about right. there, my friends,’* continues the 
preacher, “ and yet you dare to dishonour the God of all purity 
in amanner you would not attempt to dishonour a fellow- 
creature. This is fearful wiekedness.”’ ‘There is silenee now, 
and the missionary speaks om for twenty minutes, on the true 
character of God and how He is revealed to man im the person 
of Christ Jesus, till some one interrupts him to say— 

“T cannot understand that doctrine; if I could understand 
it, I might receive i.” 

“Ah!” says the preacher, “you are proud; you refuse to 
take God at his word, and wish to set up your own judgment 
instead; you will miss many good and precio things by 
doing so. Do you see that elephant passing by the sweetmeat 
shop yonder? He does not observe the grains of sugar that 
lie scattered in front of it; ah, no, he is too grand and stately 
for that; but the little humble ant will come by presently, 
and see each grain, and earry it away to her storehouse.” 

Many other things were said, but T eannot reeount them 
all. The missionary gave away his tracts, which were eagerly 
received, and then went into the boat for breakfast. Lilla 
had stayed with him the whele time, and both papa and little 
girl were very hungry; there was a nice breakfast prepared 
for them; a bit of fresh fish which Amon had bought im the 
town, with boiled rice, and tea and — for the new kettle 
answered 
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After he was somewhat rested, the missionary told his wife 
about his sermon; and she, when her husband had gone out again, 
sat down and wrote it toa friend in England. I have got 
possession of this letter, and many others like it, and am thus 
enabled to paint my picture so correctly. It is quite a pre- 
Raphaelite picture; I can assure my readers of that. 
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Tue Christian bard whose midnight thoughts were given 
To themes that fit the soul for death and heaven. 
The Minstrel whose sweet strains, in sorrow pour’d, 
Touched the stern heart of Hades’ regal lord. 

The Nation govern’d by a king so wise, 

And laws so just, that discords ne’er arise. 

The Athenian Patriot, at whose just decree 

The ¥ Tyrants” fall, and leave Athene free. 

The Carthaginian Hero, ’neath whose power 
Rome’s eagle droops her wing in conflict’s hour. 
The Assyrian Queen, whose wild ambition gave 

To her royal consort an untimely grave. 

The Athenian Warrior, whose glorious name 

cm Is link’d with Marathon, in deathless fame. 

td The Royal Maid whom Perseus nobly freed 

1 From the sad fate a nation had decreed. 

i Cornelia’s Jewels, dearer in her sight 

Thanjorient pearls, or rubies’ glowing light. 

The Macedonian Monarch, weak, tho’ brave, 
Conqueror of kings—to his own will a slave. 


The Royal Captive of a noble race, 

4 Doom’d as a slave Aurelian’s train to grace. 

The Youth from whom stern Appius in his pride, 
« 


Wrested by force and fraud his destin’d Bride. 
The Wise old man, whose counsels cheer and guide 
The Grecian hosts, by Troy’s proud chiefs defied. 
The Athenian Orator who strove in vain, 
With great Demosthenes the prize to gain. 
4 The initials ofthe names to be discovered, will give the name of a friend. 
whose society, we frequently pass a pleasant half-hour. 
Sherborne. Euizasets D. 
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[ Fac-simile of a Japanese Drawing. | 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE JAPANESE. 


| BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 7 

Tne Japanese are remarkably ingenious in most of the arts 
and manufactures; but as their method of working, as well as 
their taste and inclination, differs from that of other nations, 
their progress in this respect, has been variously estimated. 
Sometimes the Japanese artisans are represented as paragons 
of excellence ; and, at other times, they are described as the 
most indifferent of workmen. If we strike a middle course, 
we arrive at the truth. In some branches of manufaeture, the 


Japanese are unsurpassed by any other people on the face of 


the earth; in other branches they have not advanced beyond 
the elementary principles of art. They are unskilful builders 
of either ships or houses; and in vain attempt to compensate 
for want of safety, comfort, and gonvenience, by bright colours 


and fantastic forms. The only known vehicle is the ago, 


which is a square box, carried by means of a pole, and strongly 
resembling the old sedan chair. House furniture is scanty ; 
U 
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chairs, tables, and beds being unused. But if a Japanese 
prefers to kneel or crouch, instead of sitting down ; if he likes 
to take his dinner off a lacquered stand instead of a table; and 
if, instead of going to bed, he chooses to stretch himself on a 
mat and to prop up his head with a wooden block, surely, we 
have no cause of complaint. Besides, in directing an inquiry 
into the condition of the Japanese, it is more important that 
we should learn what they do know, than what they do not ; so, 
with this object in view, we turn out into the city and begin to 
look about us. 

Going a-shopping is a money-spending affair ; therefore, let 
us provide ourselves with money for that purpose. In the 
first place, we must take our European coin to a Japanese 
government official, who will give us its equivalent in nego- 
ciable money. It is paper money we receive, about as long as 
a bank-note, half as wide, and stamped on both sides. It 1s as 
thick as common pasteboard, is made from the bamboo, and is 
_ very durable. Upon one side is stamped its value in Japanese, 
and upom the other in Dutch. Every year, all the money 
issued is called in by the government, and redeemed with a 
fresh issue on paper. This, however, answers very well im a 
country where panics are unknown, and where the exportation 
of gold is forbidden by law. 

Well, with money in our pockets, we enter one or other of 
the Japanese bazaars, and find those emporiums of trade very 
palaces of enchantment; red, blue, yellow, green, violet, orange, 
im every shape that is beautiful, and every material that is 
costly and gorgeous. Dozens of shopmen stand behind the 
counters, laughing, and making signs (always supposing we 
eannot talk Japanese), and offering their wares at marvellously 
low prices. 

The Japanese ware, those magnificently lacquered articles 
which are known as such, attract our especial notice. Here 
are glove boxes, card-cases, lace boxes, waiters, trays, punch- 
bowls, cabinets, work-tables, toilet boxes, writing-desks, cigar 
boxes, every kind of box which the most vivid imagination ¢an 
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suggest, or an effete civilizataon require. How splendid is the 
lacquering ! it is unlike anything to be seen elsewhere. In, this 
respect, at all events, the Japanese have far surpassed all 
‘European artists, The articles are so bmiliant with colour, 
that the eyes are dazzled by their inspection ; they are polished 
so highly, that it seems dangerous to touch them, and yet we 
are assured that we might sernb them with a rough brush 
and sand, without leaving a seratch that could not be polished 
off in five minutes. KEmblazoned with marvellous pictures, and 
edged with massive mother-of-pearl, these lacquered wares 
exceed beyond all comparison, our most successful efforts in 
the same line. low is it done? That 18 a. seeret which the 
Japanese have kept inviolate, but it appears on the testimony 
of the best informed authorities that the process is extremely 
tedious. Five coats of varnish, at least, are successively ap- 
plied, and when dry, rubbed down and polished with stone, 
The price demanded for the most beautiful of these produc- 
tions is astonishingly low; a table, or stand, so brilliant in 
execution that it needs to be covered with a cloth to avoid too 
strong a contrast with our most expensive furniture, costs only 
about four pounds ten ! 

An examination of these japanned articles leads us to notice 
the artistic ability of the people. On one of the trays before 
us we have a representation of the sea. It is very unlike those 
sea-skips we have seen on the walls of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. You would not suppose it to be the work of Clarkson 
Stanfield. The seais very bright in colour, and exceedingly trans- 
parent. Fantastic junks are sailing on the surface, and prismatic 
fish are disporting in the waters, and both are equally distinct. 
On another tray we have a rice ground depicted, with birds 
of crimson plumage, sitting on emerald trees, and long-legged 
storks looking sharply after unwary frogs. On another there 
is & country residence, and two full-moon-faced Japanese. of 
opposite sexes talking together, and love-making, no doubt. 
All these representations show us, that their artists have yet 
much to learn, both in design, perspective, and harmony of 
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colour; and the further we inquire into their pictorial efforts, 
the more forcibly are we impressed with this fact. The Ja- 
panese are exceedingly fond of pictures and paintings, and 
illustrated books are highly popular. The intelligent Japanese 
is continually bringing out his sketch-book and making a rough 
outline of any object or person exciting his interest ; but, how- 
ever pleasing these designs may be to their designers, they are 
not equally well approved by impartial judges. All of us who 
are familiar with the willow-pattern dinner plates, may form a 
tolerably correct estimate of Chinese and Japanese art; in this 
respect both countries are closely assimilated, although some 
of the Japanese artists have made considerable progress in 
their art. 

But there are many other things besides japanned trays and 
boxes to attract our attention in the Japanese bazaar. Here 
are rich crapes and silks, that would enchant the ladies of 
fashion, and cost, if obtainable in Europe, a fortune to pur- 
chase. These Japanese evidently know how to weave. The 
treasures of their looms are unsurpassed in the world. These 
beautiful silks are woven by high-born criminals, who are con- 
fined upon a small rocky unproductive island, their property 
confiscated, and themselves obliged to pay for their daily food 
with the produce of their labour. The exportation of these 
silks is forbidden. | 

Next to the silks are the productions in porcelain, and 
these are extremely beautiful. The best of all treasures of 
Sevres and Dresden are not to be compared with these. China 
itself cannot exhibit workmanship more tasteful or delicate. 
When we remember that all these magnificent results of the 
Ceramic art are nothing more than so many masses of rude 
clay changed into these graceful forms by the hand of man, 
we are forcibly reminded of those passages of Scripture which 


tell us of “Vessels of honour’’ made meet for the master’s 
use 


Here are heaps of curious things attracting our notice. 
Boxes of rose-coloured tooth-powder, with looking-glasses in 
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the upper lid; bronze ornaments for all sorts of useful or use- 
less purposes ; Indian ink (the best in the world), in sticks 
ranging in price from one half-penny to two shillings. Here are 
silk cords and tassels ; embroidered belts, and cut glass of very 
superior quality, 

Now, glass-cutting is an art which many people denied that 
the Japanese possessed, but the last visits of the Europeans and 
Americans to Japan have put this matter beyond a doubt. On 
the south end of the island of Kia Siu there is a small inland 
sea, called Kagosima Bay. At the head of this bay is a city of 
four or five hundred thousand inhabitants, the capital of the 
province of Sats’ma. The chief man of the island—who 1s 
father-in-law to the present Emperor of Japan—is the owner 
of an immense glass factory and foundry, employing no less 
than eight hundred workmen. There he turns out as nice 
cut glass decanters and tumblers as one would wish to see; 
cut glass that will bear comparison with any in England. 

Musical instruments are another feature of Japanese manu- 
facture. In this branch of art, however, they are not so suc- 
cessful as Europeans. Where be.the “stringed instruments 
and organs,’’ over which Costa waves his imperial baton, and 
by the arch mystery of music, filling the heart of the listener 
with joy or sorrow, bears him irresistibly away on an ocean of 
harmony? They are not to be found in Japan. Noise is the 
grand point with a Japanese musician, and, therefore, the 
noisiest of instruments are the most popular, Drums, gongs, 
cymbals, rattles, bells (struck with a mallet), trumpets, and 
other descriptions of wind instruments, are those in which the 
Japanese delight. Some of our readers may remember that 
at the Industrial Exhibition, Dublin, there were several speci- 
mens of this kind obtained per favour of the Dutch residents 
in Japan. The temples are all furnished with musical instru- 
ments, and when a devout Japanese enters the house of prayer, 
he rings the bells, or beats the drum, to notify his presence to 
the deity. | 

Amongst other things, we notice several fanciful specimens 
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of jewellery ; also, military weapons, swords, and daggers, of 
excellent quality. ‘These look formidable enough, and are, ‘no 
doubt, capable of doing terrible work when offensively employed. 
Terrible work may also be done by a Japanese razor, when 
innocently used for shaving, some of their razors being 
no more adapted for that purpose ‘than a blunt table-knife. 
There are 80 many objects of interest in a Japanese bazaar, 80 
many trifles suggestive of “a pretty present” ‘for somebody 
at home, that our pockets are soon emptied. The articles are 
so ‘tempting, the prices are so low, the shopmen are so civil 
anid obliging that we must buy. . When we mean to buy no 
more, the safest way is to leave the bazaar, and not test our 
streneth of resolution too much. But even outside there 
are many snares—cunning|y-coutrived money traps, by inge- 
nious tradesmen. 

Yonder is a book-stall, nothing more or less; just sucha 
book-stall as you see in London streets, with books all ranged 
in imviting order, and boxes of cheap miscellaneous works at 
twopence, sixpence, fourpence each. What sort of books have 
we on this Japanese stall? Histories, full of legends, to us— 
all unknown ; natural histories, with birds, beasts, and fishes, 
which an European naturalist has never yet discovered ; novels 
of all sorts, and in great numbers, and all more or less illus- 
trated. Soma of these pictures contrast very favourably with 
the ordinary character of Japanese fine art. They show accuracy 
of design, and some knowledge of perspective. The books are 
not printed with type as with us, but from wood blocks, on 
which the words are engraved. Printing in colours, new with 
ws, is old with them, and some of their specimens of this kind 
are exceedingly good. Their paper is made from the bark of the 
mulberry-tree, and is only printed on one side. As we stand 
turning over the volumes on the stall, we notice some books 
for'the blind, very similar to those which we have “invented” 
for‘ similar purpose. But it is impossible to stand long, 38 


a crowd collects around us, proflering the request to which we 
have before alluded, Boton Cashay (Give me a button)! 
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So we move on, thinking to ourselves it will be a happy 
day for Japan when the Bible is counted amongst its national 
books, and when the fables of the Sintoo and Buddhist creeds, 
which are now devoutly believed, shall be exchanged for the 
writings of those holy men of.old, “ who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

As we wander forth into the country parts, this thought is 
further impressed upon us. We enter a Japanese cemetery, 
and gaze with mournful interest at those monumental strue- 
tures which affection has erected to the memory of the dead. 
Here is an upright post, in which 1s inserted an iron wheel, 
moving readily on an axis, with two iron rings upon its spokes, 
and within easy reach of the passer-by. This is a praying 
machine; the poor deluded people imagine that the twirling 
of this instrument in passing, and thereby making the iron rings 
jingle, is acceptable to the deity! The part 1s inseribed with 
such words as— 

“Tt is only by one vehicle, the coflin, we can enter the 
other world.” 

“ Multitudes fill the graves.” 

On some of the tombs is the inseription— 

“ Buddha himself earnestly desires to know the name of the 
buried person, and wishes he may enter life.” 

Tlow small the consolation suggested by such words! How 
different from the sublime language of Scripture, “ Asin Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. . . O Death, 
where is thy sting ? O_-Grave, where is thy victory? The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is in the law. But 
thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory, through our 


Lord Jesus Christ.” 


We are very sure that the beauty of form, the expression of the passions, the 
art of composiuon, even the power of giving a general air of grandeur to a work 
of Art, is very much under the dominion of rules. These excellences were, 
heretofore, considered merely as the effects of genius; and justly, if genius is 
not taken for inspiration, but as the effect of close observation and experience. 
—Sir J. Reynolds. 


SELF-CONTROL: 
OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY ELTON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Story books very often represent little girls as almost 
always good; but although Mary had received such careful 
instruction, and her friends hoped she would grow up an 
obedient and truthful child, yet she was not perfect ; and as 
we are writing a true history, we must tell the whole truth. 
One disadvantage attended Mary’s continuance at the pre- 
paratory school; she was in danger of becoming vain at find- 
ing how much more she knew than many girls older than 
herself. Several of them were the daughters of respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood, who considered the instruction 
they would receive in such a school,” quite sufficient. Mary, 
by this time, was advanced enough in her studies to join 
the pupils at the establishment of Miss Ferrars, who did not 
take any under eight years old, and received very high terms 
for a town like B Mr. Elton, however, when written to 
on the subject, was unwilling to consent, from a fear for 
Mary’s health; indeed, all her friends knew that her love 
for study, if excited by emulation, would render her so enthu- 
siastic in her endeavours to be the head of a class, or win & 
prize, that her health might suffer; therefore she was allowed 
to remain amongst girls, very few of whom could excel her in 
anything. Miss Elton, by judiciously pointing out to Mary 
her superior advantages, kept her, to a certain degree, humble ; 
but there were other dangers amongst girls of indifferent 
education, who had not been taught the importance of implicit 
obedience : two in particular, the daughters of a wealthy farmer, 
Miss Elton knew were not fit companions for her little niece. — 
Mary, therefore, had striét injunctions not to make acquaint- 
ance with them after school, but always to come straight home ; 
and as these girls lived in quite a contrary direction, there 
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seemed no danger of any temptation to disobey. The tempta- 
tion came at last. 

It was a bright afternoon in June, the clock had struck four, 
and Mary was standing on the steps of her school-door, 
watching: her schoolfellows, Ellen and Mary White, trying to 
persuade one of their father’s farm-servants to allow them to 
ride home on the back of a hay-cart; when they had gained 
their point, and were comfortably seated, one of them espied 
Mary. | 

“Mary Elton,”’ she exclaimed, “ oh come and have a ride; 
it is so delightful here, suchfun. Stay one moment, Thomas,”’ 
she exclaimed to the man; “come, Mary, make haste.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said Mary; “I must go home,’’ but she 
stall lingered on the step. 

“Why must you go home? I’m sure your aunt wouldn't 
mind you having a ride for a little way, such a beautiful 
day too.” 

The sun was indeed shining brightly; the river sparkling 
and dancing in its light; the tide was up, and one or two 
vessels with their sails swelling to a gentle breeze were leaving 
the quay. Mary hesitated. 

“Come, little miss,” said the man; “if ’ee be gwine, I beant 
going to ztay ’ere all day.” 

Mary could not resist. She allowed herself to be lifted up, 
and placed between the two girls whom her aunt had desired 
her to avoid. Away they went, over the bridge, through the 
outskirts of the town, and along the green shady lanes, every 
moment carrying Mary further away from home. for more 
than a mile the noisy mirth of her companions, and the novelty 
of her position, prevented all reflection in Mary’s mind of 
what she was about; presently they passed a mile-stone, and 
upon it she read, “ Two miles to B——.”’ In great alarm, she 
now entreated her companions to stop the driver, and allow 
her to get down, but they enjoyed her fears, and laughingly 
told her they intended to take her home with them, and keep 
ber all night. Mary’s cries at this became so distressing, 


| 
tat the man heard then, und stopping ‘his ‘horses, ‘came 
round to the back of the cart, and inquired what was Ge © 


me down, plense do,” said ;““T am all Gis 


Seng way from B-——. Howell get heme?” 
“Beant ‘ee goin hoame, my dear?” suid the mmmn, be 
“Oh up, no,” the replied ; “I live in B——.” 

_ “For sheame on ye, then, to bring the cheeld all this way” 

maid the man ‘to his master’s daugliters, who were Jaughing 

heartily at Mary’s terror. “Ne’er “ye mind, my dear,” he 
continued, ‘kinilly, “ heep the straight road till ’ce coom te the 

‘toon ; yell get hoame.”’ | 


mzmma’s surprise, at seeing her Tittle 
gentle Mary riding like a rade boy through a town behind 
‘hay-cart, even bad she known nothing of the disobedience; snd 
she had offended God, and she 
very fast towards weeping with sorrow 
and regret for what she had done. ag: | 
In ‘the meantime, the dld clock, in the kitchen of Grand- 
father Elton's house, struck fre. ‘The old gentleman Tistened 
to'the sound with surprise ; then rising, he took his ‘hit and 
stick, and walked out in wearch of ‘his Tittle granichild. “in 


every one he met might lave 
Selmewstotell. He then called at the school, and found she 
eft wt four o'dlock ; after inquiring tt the houses of some 
without Ing auy mews of her, ‘be zetarned 
Some, expecting to ‘the little girl hail arrived. “Mim 


wast him at the door. 
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months; he could not bear to deprive his little daughter of 
the benefit likely to follow this extended visit, in addition to 
the advantage of his sister’s kind and judicious training. 
Mary, although longing to see her dear mother and brothers, 
one of whom, a baby, she had never seen, submitted pleasantly 
to the arrangement ; she loved her grandfather, grandmother, 
and aunt too well to grieve them by showing any over-anxiety 
to go away.’ 

During the winter that followed Mr. Elton’s visit, Mary, to 
her regret, finished the last of her aunt’s hidden store of books. 
In March, she was to commence her studies with Miss Ferrars, 
and to continue with her for six months. The long stay at the 
preparatory school had not been lost ; it now gave her the advan- 
tage of being able to read the most difficult lesson with ease and 
quickness, and to write exercises neatly and readily. She soon 
gained a high position in her class, and, but for a caution given 
to Miss Ferrars, she might have been tempted to try how much 
the wonderfully retentive memory could bear. “Mary was de- 
lighted with her school, and always ready to learn her lessons, 
which, although much more numerous and difficult than any she 
had been used to, were, seemingly, quite easy toher. Therefore, 
as the summer approached, Miss Elton was surprised to see her 
little niece sometimes quite sleepy and inclined for bed, before 
seven o'clock. Half-past six was her usual hour for rising, and, 
for more than a year, she had been allowed to sit up till half- 
past eight ; and yet two or three nights in a week she would fall 
asleep in her chair, after learning her lessons. This continued 
for nearly a mopth. Miss Elton was beginning to fear that 
her studies were beyond her strength," when Mary herself - 
betrayed her own secret. | 
“Aunt,” she exclaimed, suddenly, one evening, “are there 
really such things as genii ?”’ 

The words were no sooner uttered, than she recollected what 
she had done; face, neck, and even arms were crimsoned 
with conscious shame. Oh, what a tell-tale conscience is! 
but for that blush, Miss Elton would have explained and an- 
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swered her question, without inquiring why she asked it. Now 
she looked at her earnestly. 

“Where did you read about genii, Mary?” she asked. 

The little girl was silent, and her aunt deeply pained; what 
could cause so much shame as to render her speechless. Miss 
Elton could now only trust to the truthfulness of her little niece; 
she saw the struggle, as the tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and she waited with hope and fear for the answer. Mary 
had turned to the window to hide these tears, when suddenly, 
with a violent effort, she flew into her aunt's lap, threw her 
arms round her neck, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Oh! aunt, aunt,” at length burst forth in choking accents; 
“IT have been so wicked, you will never forgive me. Oh! I 
shall never, never, be so good as mamma.”’ 

“My dear,” said Miss Elton, “do not say, T shall never for- 
give you; try me, dear Mary, if you have done wrong. I am 
sure you are ashamed and sorry by your tears; tell me all about 
it; you will be miserable now till you have done so.” 

Mary hid her face on her aunt’s shoulder, and said in a low 
voice, “ Aunt, I have been reading the ‘Tales of the Genii,’ 
one of the books in the corner cupboard, over my bed, that 
you told me not to open.” | 

Miss Elton was very sorry—this direct act of disobedience 
pained her. Yet she blamed herself, knowing, as she did, 
Mary’s love of reading; she should have locked the cupboard, 
to prevent her from being tempted beyond her strength to 
resist. This curious corner cupboard, its dark ebony doors, 
inlaid with Chinese figures in gold, had been one of the first 
things to attract Mary’s attention, and when she found it con- 
tained books, excited a longing curiosity she could never over- 
come. Miss Elton, knowing that among these books were 
some not exactly suitable for a child to read, had forbidden her 
to touch them. The box from London had arrived in time to 
divert her mind from the forbidden place, but when that was 
exhausted, the temptation had returned with full force. 

“Have you read any other of the books?” inquired Miss 
Elton, at length. 
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“Yes, -*Gil Blas,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘Telemachuns,’ and. 
now I am‘reading the ‘ Arabian Nights!’ ” 

Miss Elton was amazed. “ My dear child, how did you find 
time to read all these books ?”’ 

“Aunt, I used to wake in the morning as soon as if was 
light ; and read till it was time to get up. Not every morning; 
sometimes J, did not wake, but when I was in the middle of a 
story I was pure to, because I thought about it so much.” 

“ And,”’ said Miss Elton, much astonished, “could you uty 
derstand what you. read ?”’ 


“A great deal I did, aunt,” said Mary; “there were lots 
and lots of mi I never heard in my life, and I longed to ask 
you, but I did not dare ; till to-night it slipped out, I can’t tell 
how. Dear aunt,” she continued, looking up through her tears 
at her aunt’s face,“ you are not quite so angry as I expected.” 

“My dear,” said Miss Elton, “ your disobedience grieves me, 
but it was partly my fault. 1 thought you more perfect than a 
little girl ever could be; I hoped, when my little Mary was 
told not to touch the corner cupboard, she would have feared 
to disobey and offend God.”’ 

“Oh! dear, kind aunt Elton,” said the little girl; “ what 
shall I say, to tell you how sorry I am, but it was such a 
dreadful temptation—all those books staring at me every day.” 

“I know it, my darling; but God sends temptations to His 
people to try them; and don’t you know what He has promised, 
that He will, with the temptation, send a way of escape? Ah! 
Mary, I am afraid you did not pray to God to help you to 
conquer this temptation.” 

“ No, indeed, aunt,” said Mary, “that I did not, but I will. 
Oh! I will to-night. And, dear aunt, don’t lock the cupboard; 
you shall see I will never touch the books again.” 

Mary kept her word, and when she left B——, her aunt chose 
from the forbidden store several which she thought Mary would 
like to read when she grew older: saying, as she did so, “ Mary, 
these books will remind you how necessary it is to pray, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation.’ Mary. 


THE YOUNG SAILOR-BOY ; 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS READ LETTERS. 


( Continued from p. 214.) 


Ovr young sailor’s next communication takes the form of a 
journal. 

* Augnst 19th.—We left Bombay at half-past six p.m., with mails and 
passengers for Kngland. The sea was rather rough, with a low and 
regular 8.W. swell. Our average speed was seven to cight knots, 

“99nd.—The crew (both the native and European hands) were mus- 
tered on the quarter-deck at twelve o'clock ; and the captain addressed a 
few words to them, showing them the necessity of careful and correct 
steering, that the oflieers might make no false calculations;:as to the 
direction and force of the currents which are very prevalent in these seas. 

93rd.—We commenced coaling at daylight this morning, till four r.a.. 
putting the coals into the foremost bunkers as we hoisted them out of 
the hold. 

“T will here state what are the principal studies pursued by me during 
the day. I get up at six in the morning, and go into the saloon, where T 
learn one or more propositions of Euclid. At half-past seven I wash. and 
dress for breakfast. As soon as the meal is over, I work the variation of 
the compass by azimuth or amplitude, or if there be not any taken, T rule 
up my log-book, or amuse myself in any way till ten o’clock. I then go 
into the saloon, where, first of all, we read the lessons for the day; then 
I say the Euclid I have previously learnt, and then do either some Latin 
or French. I come out at half-past eleven, and get my books ready for 
working the dead reckoning. At twelve, I work the latitude by observa 
tion, and the day’s work by dead reckoning, &c., and then copy it into 
my log-book. At one, I dine: and then go on deck and keep watch till 
four. I then amuse myself till tea, and after it write up my journal and 
read, till eight or half-past. I then turn in fill twelve, at which hour I 
ret up, and keep watch til four. 

“4th —We commenced coaling at five o’clock this morning, and 
finished at twelve. The main-deck was then washed down. Every 
afternoon, we are employed in making straps for the fire-buckets, or any 
little job the boatswain may give us. ‘There are five apprentices belong- 
ing to the ship, including myself. A. acts as jumor officer, keeps the 
morning watch, and serves out the water; B. and C. keep the first watch 
at night, and the forenoon day-wateh; D. keeps the morning-watch and 
the two dog-watches ; and I keep the middle mght-watch and the after- 
noon watch.” 
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Next comes a letter dated November 8th. 


“My dearest Mamma,—I received my parcel two days after I sent my 
last letter; and nothing could exceed my delight. I had to go three 
times after it, and had to pay five-and-sixpence for the Custom-house 
duty, and, what with boat and buggy hire, spent thirteen-and-sixpence; 
but I was well repaid for it in the contents, which were exactly according 
to your list. I have not had my suit made up out of the cloth yet, as 
my finances will not allow of it, but I shall be able to manage it soon. 

“The musical-box plays most beautiful tunes. I am so very much 
pleased with it; but I am ashamed to say, that when I first heard it play, 
it reminded me so of home, that, like a great big baby, I began to cry, 
and evprybody laughed at me ; but I could not help it—such is my affection 
for home. The cap answers the purpose capitally, but was more than 
two inches too big—you must have thought I had a very large head ; but 
1 have had it altered. 1 have just finished ‘The Cherry-stones,’ and 
‘Frank Fairleigh.’ Iwas very much interested in both of them. I am 
now using Emily’s penholder, Lizzy’s pens, and your paper; all of which 
are most acceptable presents. 

“ Last Monday, 1 went to hear the grand proclamation (of our Queen’s 
supremacy in India), of which I will give you a short account. We (the 
apprentices) jeft the ship at two o’clock, and when we got ashore, we 
took a buggy and drove to the Fort. We then went to the Town Hall, 
where the proclamation was to be read, aad watched all the grand people 
arrive, and the soldiers assemble. The proclamation was read at five 
o'clock, by Lord Elphinstone. I had secured a very good place by climb- 
ing up a lamp-post close to the platform. The substance of the procla- 
mation was, that there was no longer any East India Navy, but that all the 
East India Company’s ships were at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment; and Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. As soon 
as his Lordship had finished, all the people cheered vigorously, and the 
bands struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ and then ‘ Rule, Britannia!’ 
They then hoisted the standard of England, at which the people redoubled 
their cheers; but after it had been hoisted about five minutes, it was 
discovered fo be upside down ; it was therefore hauled down, and hoisted 
up properly, at which the people cheered twice as much as ever. It was 
& maguificent sight, certainly, and made me feel most patriotic : but there 
was one part of the proceedings that made me laugh, and that was, that 
while they were playing ‘God save the Queen,’ there were two ensigns 
in front of the standard who dipped their banners in respect ; as soon as 
it was finished, they had to raise them again, but an officer on horseback 
just in front of them could not keep his horse quiet, on account of the 
music, 80 he backed and trod on the banner, and did not move for full 
three minutes after the music had stopped ; and all this time, the people 


were looking hard at him, and he became so shockingly nervous that I 
could not help laughing at him. 
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“We then went to see the illummations, which were very pretty. 
After going to a hotel for some refreshment, we went to see the fireworks, 
which were magnificent. We then went aboard, very well pleased with 
what we had seen.” | 


The next is dated January, 1859. 


“T told you in my last anew shaft was expected : and three days before 
the mail left, we hauled into dock, and have been hard at work painting 
and scraping, &c., ever since. When the mail bronght our shaft, I was 
rather disappointed at receiving no letter by it, wishmg me a merry 
Christmas and happy New Year; but as you have been far from well 
jately, perhaps I ought not to have expected you to write. | 

“A few days ago, kind Mr. W, invited me to dine with him. Having 
been so long aboard, I gladly accepted it ; he invited me to the house of 
his friend Dr. B., who also invited me to dine with him on the following 
Sunday and sleep there. I went there to breakfast, and afterwards went 
to the cathedral with Mr. W. I left the next morning, and dear Mr. W. 
cave me a sovereign to pay my buggy. I spent Christmas-day im dock ; 
it was a tolerably pleasant day, but not very. How I longed to be at 
home to have spent it with all you dear ones! But still, it might have 
been a great deal worse. I went to church in the morning; and when I 
came back, we dined off sucking-pig and plum-duff. 

‘ Prepare yourself for some splendid news! Mr. R.* came aboard the 
other day, and honoured me by asking me to dine with him on New Year’s 
day. 1 gladly accepted the invitation, and it proved the most delightful 
1 ever had; and | will tell you why. On New Year’s day, I received a 
letter from George,t requesting me to come and see him if I could, as he 
heard we were going to lay up for two months. Inthe course of the 
evening, I asked Mr. R. if I might speak with him for a few minutes. 
In the kindest manner, he said, ‘ What is it, Mr. H.? Speak out, don’t 
be ashamed because Captain B. is here!’ He spoke so very kindly, that 
I instantly told him everything; and he directly answered, ‘That can be 
very easily managed, Mr. H.; you can go and see your brother by all 
means, and I] will give you an order for a passage to Madras.’ | felt 
almost overpowered by his kind look and way of speaking; it made my 
eyes fee! very watery, and stammering out something, I left the room, 


almost choking with joy and gratitude, I slept there that night and the | 


next, and was treated with the utmost kindness by everybody. Mrs. R. 
is most kind and considerate to me. On New Year’s evening, when I 
was pressed to take wine, she immediately spoke up for me, and said, 
‘Mr. H. is a very good boy; he promised his mother not to drink wine, 


* The Superintendent of the Company. 
+ An elder brother in the army, whom he had not seen for some years. 
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and he is quite right for refusing” I don’t know who had told her this, 
and you know it is a mistake ; it being merely a plain resolution of my 
own, which has grown into a habit. The gentlemen, however, had their 
laugh at me, and one of them said, ‘Never make such a rash promise 
again ;’ but, far from being desirous to be released from it (or rather, 
from thy resolution), I should be much more sorry to break it, out here; 
for I have been quite long enough here to see the different results of 
intemperance and sobriety. 

“T have just received a small parcel from kind Mr. R., containing a 
book called ‘The Sea Officer’s Manual.’ I had one before, but I shall 
ever value it, as the gift of a dear friend, who has treated me as a son. 
He has written inside, ‘S——- W——- H——, from his friend J. R——.’ 
Fancy the Superintendent of the Company calling an apprentice Azs friend / 
How can I thank dear Mr. W. enough for introducing me to such a father 
as he has been tome! I mean to go ashore some day this week, to see 
if I can get two months’ advance ; for I want several articles of clothing 
before I can make a presentable appearance at Madras. The dhobys, or 
washerwomen, knock the clothes about so, that I am continually obliged 
to buy new things.” 


And now for the. interesting meeting between these two 
affectionate brothers, who had not seen one another for eight 
years. George seems a very lively young soldier. He writes— 


“I told you in my last, that Sam was coming to see me. He arrived 
safe and sound on the 30th of January. He is very much altered, of 
course, since I last saw him; but still, has that look about him that I 
recollect in him as a boy. He was so glad to see me that he nearly eried. 
He is very nice-looking, and /he very image of me, with the exception of 
the hair on the face. He is a great pet with the ladies, and a great 
favourite with all our fellows, he is so merry and ’ex/e. He seems to like 
his profession very much, and will make a very good sailor, I’ve no doubt. 
(If he’s half as good a sailor as his brother is soldier, he'll do.) Don’t 
you all feel envious of Sam? We have such long chats about you all, 
and I shall be so sorry when the dear little fellow goes away ! ” 


Sam says— 


" “My dearest Mamma—Here I am at last, at dear old George’s, 25 
happy as a king! We have been talking so much about the old folks at 
home, that we very nearly let the mail go by, so I cannot write much now, 
but 1 will write a long letter by next mail. I arrived here on the 30th of 
last month, and you can’t think how happy was our meeting, after an 
absence so long. “George is so very kind tome! He has had two suits 
of plain clothes made for me ; and two dozen shirts are at the tailof’s now: 
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he says he shall fit me up in clothes for the next year and a half. I 
wrote last week to kind Mr. R. for extension of leave; for if I can’t get 
leave, I must leave this place on the 23rd of this month, which will bea 
very short time after a separation of eight years. George is a very good 
boy; he reads me a chapter of the Bible every night. He is very much 
liked by all the officers of the regiment. The mail closes in a quarter 
of an hour; so | cannot write more.” 


“ Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!”’ David, who wrote these words, felt their 
force from having known the want of what he was praising ; 
his brothers had not been kind to him; though, probably, they 
were glad enough to reap the advantages of his affection and 
protection when he became powerful, as the brothers of Joseph 
had been before him with regard to Joseph. Esau and Jacob, 
though twins, are proverbially fond of one another; each cared 
for himself to the prejudice of the other; one robbed his bro- 
ther of his birthright, the other would have robbed his brother 
of his life. Yet, when they had been long sundered, and had 
found by bitter experience, how cold and poor are all attach- 
ments in comparison with those that spring up among those 
whom “the Lord hath set together in families,”’ their meeting 
was even affecting. Grown men as they were, they fell on 
one another's neck, kissed one another, and wept. The only 
contest between them was who should show most kindness. 
Jacob pressed a valuable present on Esau, and Esau said, 
“TI have enough, my brother,” and was hardly prevailed on to 
take it. 

How much better, when, like our young soldier and sailor, 
there is nothing for brothers separated long years, to call to 
mind of their early days, but affection and sympathy! The 
retrospect is pure, unalloyed pleasure. Nor can we doubt 
that the chance, or rather providence, which has thus brought 
them together, will send them on their several paths of duty 
rejoicing, with spirits strengthened and refreshed. 


A. M. 
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EDITH: 
A TALE OF YOUTHFUL TRIAL. 


CHAPTER 


For some time Edith was confined to her room, and, during 
the whole of that period, she was the recipient of every kind- 
ness which sympathy could prompt or affection carry out. 
With returning consciousness, there came a vivid recollection 
of the scene which she had so recently passed through, and she 
listened in silence to the recital of events which had taken 
place since her indisposition. Her sorrow was not of that 
violent, boisterous nature, which, like a devastating hurricane, 
the more furious it is in its operation, the shorter it is in its 
duration. No, it was not such; happy had it been for her if 
it had; there would then have been some hope: but her grief 
was deep and silent—too great to admit of utterance, and it 
was doing its fearful work within. The worm was gnawing 
away the very vitals, and that young heart was, as it were, 
uipped by an untimely frost, and for ever blighted. 

When she was sufficiently recovered to bear a little exercise, 
Mr. Cropper would come up every morning with his pony- 
phaeton, and would take her out, and slowly drive along the 
shore, that she might inhale the invigorating breezes from the 
sea. ler first request was that she might be conveyed to the 
churchyard, that she might see the spot where slept all that 
had been dear to her on earth; but this request was not ac- 
ceded to until she was stronger and better able to endure the 
excitement of such a scene. It had not been considered advis-. 
able to say anything to her about her removal from the cottage 
whilst she continued so completely prostrated, as Mr. Cropper 
felt certain she would be strongly opposed to it; but, in one of 
their hittle excursions, he took the opportunity of introducing 
the subject. He informed her of the promise he had made her 
mother, to take her to bis own home, saying that when she was 
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willing, he was quite prepared to fulfil that promise, and should 
be delighted to receive her under his roof. 

This was the first direct communication that Edith had re- 
ceived upon the subject, and she was naturally much surprised, 
Her mother had not named to her the result of the last visit of 
the rector; she was too far sunk, and she had perfect con- 
fidence in him that what he had promised he would perform, 
Tt had been named to her incidentally, when she was recovering 
from the shock which her nervous system had sustained; but 
she was then too ill to comprehend its meaning. Deeply sen- 
sible of the kindness which had dictated the offer, and un- 
willing to wound the feelings of the good old man, she assured 
him how grateful she felt for all the kindness he had manifested 
towards her, and hoped that he would not imagine her un- 
grateful, but her mind was made up, and she trusted that she 
might be permitted to carry out her resolve to remain in her 
own little cottage. 

“ But, my child, you cannot live there alone: what a lonely, 
dreary prospect it would be for you.” . 

“T shall not live anywhere long, sir, nor have I any wish; 
but whilst I live, oh! sir, entreat me not to leave that spot: it 
is hallowed by a thousand recollections; my happiest days 
were all spent there. It was there she lived, it was there she 
died—no, I cannot, I will not leave it.’’ 

“Do not distress yourself, Edith, but try to calm your ex- 
cited feelings. I would not for one moment press the change, 
did I not think it was for your own comfort and advantage- 
You must not give way to such repining feelings. Your 
troubles are great—very great, but not greater than your de- 
serts, and you must not fly in the face of Him who hath sent 
them. You grieve me to hear you say you are tired of life; 
alas! you little know its value, or the great and mighty con- 
cerns which hang upon it. Itis a hard lesson to learn; but it 
is one we must all acquire, and you, my child, must study sub- 
mission to the will of Him who ordereth all things well.” 

“Why should I desire to live—a lonely, helpless orphan, 
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left in this world’s wilderness, without one friend to care 
for me?”’ 

“Edith, you do me wrong,” said the worthy man, much 
affected; “I had hoped I had given you sufficient proof that 
you had at least one friend left who cared for you. I can assure 
you the feelings of my heart towards you are those of a parent 
towards a child, and I am now anxious that you should put — 
these feelings to the test.” 

“Forgive me, sir, oh! forgive me, I have wronged you, 
though unintentionally. I had not, could not have, overlooked 
your kindness, which far exceeds anything I could have ex- 
pected from any one now. What I meant was, that I had no 
friend, no relative left with whom I am connected by any 
natural tie. What claim have I upon you, sir, that I should 
be a burden upon you for the remainder of my days?” 

“You have a claim, a strong claim, upon me. The warm 
affection of a parent’s heart can sympathise with the lonely 
and lost condition of an orphan child. One of the first prin- 
ciples which I learned in that Word, which has, I trust, long 
been a lamp to my path and a light to my eyes, was, ‘that as 
we would have others do unto us, so should we do unto them;’ 
and Iam not without hope that some friend would undertake 
the same kind office for my little ones, should I be taken from 
them. Your utter helplessness, were there none other, would 
be claim sufficient upon a heart which is not callous to the 
sufferings and sorrows of human nature. He, whose unworthy 
minister I am, has taught me to support the weak, to comfort 
the feeble-minded, and not only to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, but also to weep with those that weep. He has showed 
me that it is the duty of those who are followers of |Him to 
bear one another’s burdens, and thus fulfil His will. It was 
He, I doubt not, who put it in my mind to make the proposal, 
unsolicited, to your dear mother; and as the duty was self- 
imposed, it should be the more religiously observed. It is 
faith in His never-failing promises which induces me to incur a 


responsibility, from which, under other circumstances, I should, 
perhaps, shrink.”’ 
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“Tam sure, sir, your great anxiety 1s to promote my happi- 
ness; and when I tell you that this little spot is full of old 
recollections, from which it would greatly increase-my misery 
to separate myself, you will not further press it upon me.”’ 

“God forbid, my child, that I should do anything to in- 
crease your misery; my only desire is to alleviate it as much 
as possible. There is only one plea further I would urge; 
and when [ tell you it was your dear mother’s last request 
that you should do so, you,will not, I am convinced, longer 
resist. Had you seen her joy when I made the proposal—had 
you been witness to the relief it occasioned her, you would not, 
you could not then, have denied her request; nor will you now 
refuse to ratify her dying wish.” 

Edith was silent; the right chord had been struck ; her ob- 
jections, if net removed, were silenced, and she acquiesced wm 
the arrangement. 

It was agreed that, upon that day week, she should enter 
upon her new abode, and preparations were made accordingly, 
Mr. Cropper wished that everything in the louse should be 
removed to the Rectory; he would not suffer anything to be 
disposed of, but had all carefully preserved, in case she 
should again require them when she grew older. Then all was 
bustle and animation, with the preparations making to receive 
their young guest. Hverything was done, which it was con- 
sidered would in any way tend to increase her comfort and 
happiness. Her room was fitted up entirely with her own 
things ; she was to sleep upon her own bed, and to be sur- 
rounded with objects which were familiar and dear to her. The 
children vied with each other in their attempts to please, and 
numerous were the little plans which they had arranged to 
cheer and amuse her. Anxiously did they anticipate the hour 
which was to bring them their new companion; but they little 
thought of the cloud that would for a time encircle their happy 
home, or the spectacle of heart-rending sorrow they would be 
called upon to witness. 

Sad and sorrowful to poor Edith was her last week at the 


little cottage. She felt as though she could not tear herself 
from the spot where the sunny days of her life had all been 
spent. Oh! there is a charm, an attraction m, and the heart 
seems irresistibly bound to, old familiar haunts, though. every 
association connected with them be of a mournful tendency. 
She went from room to room, bidding them all a last adieu; 
whilst each awakened some recollection of happy days gone by. 
There was the little parlour, where she had sat for hours by 
the open window, singing joyously, with the sunbeams playing 
around ber, and her beart as happy and as hght as the air 
which bore upon it the delicious fragrance of the flowers 
which her own hands had planted. Hereagain was the solemn 
chamber, where she witnessed the last smile of a mother's 
eountenance, and listened to the last words of a mother’s love; 
and which in future would be trodden by the unconsecrated 
feet. of strangers. She stood for the last time at her little 
window, gazing upon the mighty ocean, and listening to “ what 
the wild waves say.” As she looked upon the waning moon 
and silvery stars, which were pouring forth their borrowed 
hight; she thought of that eventful night when she first knew 
sorrow. The prophetic language of that night crossed her 
mind, “Thy sorrows have yet to come;”’ the very billows as 
they tossed and foamed seemed to re-echo the words and sound 
the death-knell of her every hope and joy. Ease thy throbbing 
heart, oh child! thou shalt not linger long; thou shalt soon be 
united to thy lost fond object, and then thy troubles shall have 
When the day arrived for her removal, with what parental 
affection was she received at her new home; how the father 
told her not to grieve, that she should never want a friend or 
bome whilst he lived; how the children kissed and fondled her, 
and told her she should be their sister, that they would love 
herand besohappy together. What heart but must be touched 
at such a scene as this, or melt with tenderness at such affec- 
tion. None but one, and that, the heart’ which has ‘been 
smitten im twain; and to that heart such scenes tend only to 
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increase the barrenness and desolation. She longed for her 
little chamber, that she might there sit alone, and muse upon 
and watch for that which she was so intent upon. Their kind- 
ness added to her distress; she could not be pacified by it, and 
she feared her silence might be construed into coldness or in- 
gratitude. But no, her heart had been entirely centred upon 
one object ; she had known none other; she had loved none 
besides ; and when that object was removed, her affections went 
with it, and the whole universe could not have attracted her. 
She had been taught that the three most beautiful words in the 
English language are—mother, home, and heaven ; two she had 
been deprived of, or rather, the three were now concentrated, 
and she longed most ardently for the day when she should par- 
ticipate in their united joys. | 

Every endeavour to rouse her from her mournful lethargy 
was fruitless. She would sit for hours with downcast eyes; 
and, unless spoken to, would not utter aword. Frequently 
she would steal away to her own room, and, unless disturbed, 
would remain in a state of entire seclusion, and there give vent 
bo ber feelings. One spot there was which she daily visited, 
and from which she could scarcely tear herself away, and that 
was the village churchyard. Here she would retire every 
evening; and, sitting upon a mound near the sacred spot, 
would linger for hours, as though lost in meditation. When, 
at length, she arose to depart, she would pluck up a few blades 
of grass, and, placing them in her bosom, would carry them to 
her little room. How it grieved the good old man, as he 
watched her from his study window, which overlooked the 
churchyard ; and how his tender heart melted with compassion 
towards her. Sometimes he would go out, and, sitting by her 
side, would attempt by various means, but all in vain, to lead 
her mind from her gloomy meditations. At other times, when 
his own heart was too full, he would send out his children to 
try to amuse her. 

“Come, Edith,” one would say, “do not sit here so sor- 
rowful; you make us all quite unhappy to see you so cast 
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down. Try to cheer up; come and play with us; and let us be 
merry and cheerful together.” ' 

“Do you go and play, and do not think of me; I cannot go 
with you, but do not make yourselves unhappy on my account, 
I would much rather remain here.”’ 

“ We cannot enjoy ourselves whilst we see you suffering so 
much, but we would do anything to make you better. Say, 
Edith, is there nothing we can do to comfort you ?”’ 

“No, my dears, nothing. You cannot bring her back who is 
gone, and all other comfort is vain. I feel that I shall never be 
any better; nor do I wish it. There is a load here,” putting — 
her hand upon her heart, “which I cannot remove; a load 
which binds me down to earth, and will not let me rise.” 

“Try, Bdith, try to overcome it; remember that all your 
sorrow is quit¢ as unable to bring your dear mother back as 
we are.” 

“] know it, Willie, alas too well; and it is my own utter 
helplessness which makes me weep. If I could may self do — 
thing, there would then be no need for sorrow. 

“Oh, Edith, do not give way to such feelings, it 18 very 
wrong. We have had a loss similar to your own, but we do 
not indulge in feelings such as yours. Our dear mother, we 
know, is in heaven; we feel sure that we shall meet her again 
in that happy Lasiile and we are not so selfish as to mourn that 
she has first [rterea into rest. Papa has told us that she can 
still see us, ahd that if we follow her, as she followed Him, 
whom she so long served, we shall soon welcome her again, and 
dwell with her for ever. Look forward then with us to that 
happy time—it will not be long ; then dry those tears and come 
with us, and let us wander through the bright fields, and look 
upwards through the green leaves, to the calm blue sky. See 
how beautifully the sun is shining, making all nature gay with 
its glorious light; what a beautiful appearance the country is 
wearing; how the little birds upon the trees are hopping from 
branch to brahch amid the blossoms, their little breasts swelling 


with the sweet warbling of their song. These all are sporting 
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themselves, and basking in the cheering beams; and will you, 
Edith, be the only sorrowful one P”’ 

Thus would they draw her away from her favourite spot for 
a season, but she could not enter into their pleasures ; and, 
through whatever bright fields she roamed, her thoughts and 
affections were riveted to the spot which she had left. 

The heart must indeed be blunted with sorrow, that could 
not beat a response to the endearing affection of two such 
lovely children. Willie was a noble youth, in his fourteenth 
year, whose disposition and feelings were, in every respect, 
those of his father. Lizzie was one year younger, kind, gentle, 
affectionate, and all that a parent’s heart could wish. They 
liad been deprived of a mother’s tenderness and love before they 
were able rightly to appreciate the blessing, and their whole 
care and education had devolved upon their father. He had 
devoted himself with unremitting attention, not only to the 
development of their intellectual faculties, but had inculeated 
upon their minds a love for that which has been declared to be 
‘profitable not only for the life that now 1s, but for that which 
is to come.’’ He had from the first resolved upon bringing up 
his boy to the church, and he had laboured hard, both by pre- 
cept and example, to lead him to the Saviour, and to exhibit 
before him the neceasity, not only of virtuous conduct, but of 
a renewed heart. While tending his advancement in those 
sciences which were necessary for a university career, and 
in which, having an ardent thirst for knowledge, the boy 
made rapid progress,—he early trained him in the important 
duties of a country pastor. He was his Seripture reader, and 
several hours of each day were devoted to going from house to 
house, and reading the Bible to those who were unable to read 
it themselves. It was a happy privilege for him, and great was 
the amount of Christian experience he had gained in his visits to 
these lowly dwellings. He would read by the side of one whose 
vision was dimmed by age, but whose eye was directed with a 
steady gaze and a holy rapture, to the long looked-for haven, 
where faith shall be lost in sight, hope in reality. From 
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another, he would learn the mysterious workings of the first 
dawn of light—the still small voice—the inward conviction— 
the holy joy. He was familiar with their every care, their 
every sorrow, and repeated nightly to his father the result of 
his visits. 

The village did not boast one of those prison-houses which 
are incorrectly termed “houses of charity,” in which bolts 
and bars and iron gratings are needed to restrain the loving 
spirits within. No “sisters” in mysterious garb, with frigid 
looks, were to be seen wending their way, in solemn silence, 
through those rural lanes. But these two little angelic beings 
were ever there, ministering to the wants of all that needed. 
Mr, Cropper had early imbued their minds with a kindly sym- 
pathy and affection for the poor by whom they were sur- 
rounded. Every little kindness passed through their hands ; 
they were the messengers of his mercy, the almoners of his 
charity. 

They strove hard to induce Edith to accompany them in their 
visits, and to share in their delightful labour, but all their 
entreaties were of no avail. They regarded her with astonish- 
ment; they could not comprehend the gloom and melancholy 
which had settled upon her. They had exhausted all their little 
alluring arts, and found they were unable to impart one ray 
of light to those downcast eyes, one gleam of hope to that 
dejected countenance. In vain were all the fond endearing 
caresses with which they welcomed her; in vain the choicest 
flowers with which they daily decked her little room; in vain 
the trifling gifts which were frequently sent through their 
hands by the villagers “for the little lonely one,” as they . 
termed her; in vain their rambles in the dim soft eventide of 
summer; in vain the thousand sweets of the scented grove; in 
vain the innumerable beauties of the enchanting landscape. 
All, all in vain; the stricken heart can find no joys in these ; 


their beauty, sweetness, and grandeur can impart no consol 
lation there. 


J. W. M. 
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RED-LETTER DAYS. 


MAY, 


1. St. Philip and St. James.—Philip is supposed to have been 
the first of Christ's apostles, and to have died at Mierapolis, in 
Phrygia. James, also surnamed the Just, whose name is borne 
by one of the New Testament epistles, and who was in great 
repute among the Jews, was, it is recorded, martyred in a 
tumult in the temple, about a.p. 62. 

Low Sunday.—The Sunday after Easter-day is called “ Low 
Sunday,”’ because it is Easter-day repeated, with the Church 
service somewhat abridged, or lowered, in the ceremony ob- 
served at the festival the Sunday before. 

29. Rogation Sunday.—The fifth Sunday after Easter. This 
day takes its name from the Latin term, rogare, to ask; be- 
cause on the three subsequent days, supplications were ap- 
pointed by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in the year 469, to be 
offered up with fasting to God, to avert some particular cala- 
mities that threatened his diocese. 

Up to the present year, the twenty-ninth of May was ob- 
served in the English church, as commemorative of the Resto- 
ration of King Charles II., and was one of “solemn days for 
which particular services” were appointed ; the others being 
January 30 and November 5. But by a Royal Warrant, dated 
l7th January, 1859, these services were abolished by Her Ma- 
jesty, in the following terms :—“ Our will and pleasure is .. . 
that the use of the said forms of prayer and service .... be 
henceforth discontinued.” CuRoNnos, 


Tus Ricues or Grace.—Mountains have been exhausted of their 
gold, mines of their diamonds, and the depths of ocean of their pearly 
gems. The demand has emptied the supply. Over once busy scenes 
silence and solitude now reign; the caverns ring no longer to the miner’s 
hammer, nor is the song of the pearl-fisher heard upon the deep. But the 
riches of grace are inexhaustible. All that have gone before us have not 
made them Jess, and we shall make them no less to those who follow 
us.—Dr, Guthrie. 
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‘out-door. preaching Waa come 
paratively rare, preacher with “the dew of his youth upos 
him used to take his stand in the highways and byeways of 
Shoreditch and the Hackney-road, and 
success, as the following narrative will show. 
One Sunday morning, in the summer time, onder aca 

| threatening sky, he took for his text the glad tidings contained 
in, the third chapter of St. John’s gospel, verses 14 and 14, 
“And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, ever 
so.must.the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever beliey- 
eth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” | It 
was about, six o'clock in the morning, and the exact, spot was 
Union-street, Hackney-road, opposite to a public-house, which 
the preacher .had not observed, on account of its being shut. 
He suffered some little ‘annoyance at the opening of the house, 
and was depressed in mind, but he pursued his theme./,A 
poor comb-maker happened to be passing, on a fishing  expe- 
dition ; but seeing many people loitering about, he paused,.set 
his back. against a post, and listened to the sermon. | The 
preacher closed his discourse, mourning in secret over ns.owa 
unprofitableness; but the Holy Spirit had made the; Word 
effectual to the comb-maker’s conversion to God, He, was 
thoroughly aroused, and returned home to the surprise of his 
wife, telling her the reason for his altered purpose; and rectte 
ing to her the chief part of the sermon. It fell as living 
light upon her conscience also, and thus were two souls at once 
brought home to God by this one discourse, and in this.a®- 
usual manner. We conceal the real name of the man by sty+ 
ing him John. Goody. As a matter.of course, John attended 
play books he had, forbe 

had been. in.the habit of occasionally earning a shilling st one of 
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OUT-DOOR! PREACHING. Sil 


the stl theatres, where he took his part as one of the sol- 
diers, or the mob ‘in 'the’proedssions of & spectacle; but this 
is not the place in which one would expect to find a copy of: 
the Scriptures. He went to the chapel where the preacher 
officiated, and ‘inquired ofa good woman the price of a Bible, 
that he might ‘save up money to buy one. A Bible was lent 
to him; and with this treasure he returned home to his wife, 
and they read and wept together, John declaring it ‘was 
better than any play he had ever read. Thus they proceeded 
through thirty-three chapters of the Book of Genesis, con- 
tinuously. He soon bought a Bible for himself, and returned 
the borrowed one. This incident made him known to the 
Christian people at the chapel, and he continued in his at- 
tendance there, with rapid improvement in knowledge and 
picty, until both he and his wife were admitted to reret noes 5 
an became also a steady labourer in the Sanday-school. ° 

About this time he bad sickness in his family, and the 
Pirreces visited him at his home, where, struck with the 
wnmistakeable poverty around him, he  posgiae John some 
assistance. 

“Ohno,” he replied, “I have plenty of money;” and 
Opening a closet he displayed to his friend a half-crown lying 
on the shelf. Truly he is the rich man whose desires do not 
— his means, and thus, in the best sense, John had 

plenty of money.” 

In the course of God's providence the: minister was after- 
wards carried to another neighbourhood, and finaily he went 
abroad. In the meantime John Goody found opportunities 
to visit the workhouse, and to spread the good news of life 
eternal in several of the dark places around, and his “ labour 
was not in vain in the Lord.’”’ He still plied his trade while 
he preached the gospel; but wishing, as so many do, to be 
wholly devoted to the work he loved, he offered himself to 
thé London City Mission, and was accepted. His history 
neéd not be carried further for the present ;' but if our readers 
wish to know more about him, additional details can be fur- 
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3123 NOTES AND QUERIES, 


nished. We may, however, first pause to notice the kind pro- 
vidence wrapped in the mists of a heavy morning, and to adore 
the grace which by such remarkable means led both husband 
and wife at the same time to God. This grace was still further 
manifested when John Goody, out of the fulness of his heart, 
became a “ preacher of righteousness,’ and the instrument of 
abundant usefulness to others. At all events, we have here 
a striking instance of the good which may be effected by out- 
door preaching; for the intended angler was caught on his 
way, and afterwards himself became a “ fisher of men.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
NOTES. 


Statistics of Population—Languages—Death, ete—-The number of 
languages spoken in the world is 4064. The number of men is about 
equal to the number of women. The average of human life is thirty- 
three years. One quarter die before the age of seven. One half 
before the age of seventeen. To every thousand persons, one only 
reaches one hundred years. To every one hundred, only six reach sevent y- 
five years, and not more than one in five hundred will reach eighty years. 
There are, on the carth, one thousand millions of inhabitants: of these 
$3,333,333 die every year—91,824 die every day—7,780 every hour, and 
60 per minute, or one every second. These losses are about balanced by 
an equal number of births. The married are longer lived than the single ; 
and above all, those who observe a sober and industrious conduct. Women 
have more chances of life previous to the age of 50 years than men, but 
fewer alter. 

QUERIES. 

Who were St. George, St. Andrew, St. David. and St. Patrick ? and 
why are they called the “patron saints” of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Lreland ?—O. 

Have the changes of the moon an effect on the changes of the 
weather 

Can exiles escape from Siberia? If not, why not ?—X. L. 

How can the pulpy matter be removed from leaves of trees or plants, 
while retaining the skeleton ?>—J. W. 

By what process has the meaning of some of the most ancient manu- 
scripts (in languages long disused) been ascertained ?— X. L. 

What ts the origin of the term “ Defender of the Faith” applied to the 
sovereign Of England ?>—O. 
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A DAY AT KILLARNEY- 
( Continued from p. 256.) 


—— “ Still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass."— Tennyson. 


Tue laurel leaves in Muckross demesne were shining like 
polisbed mirrors in the morning's sun, when the Irish car—that 


most characteristic conveyance—stood before the door with — 


three saddled horsey Everything was now clear in outline, 
fresh and glowing as a mountain maid after a morning’s bath. 

The plan for the day was this :—we were to be driven to the 
Gap of Dunloe, ride through it on horseback, and then sail 
down the Upper, Middle, and Lower Lakes. These far-famed 
lakes are, like the heavenly graces, three in number; and 
resembling them, they are not separated, but flow into each 
other. Beginning with the Upper, which we will call Faith, 
the current carries you through Hope, into Charity, the Lower. 

Our guide now presented himself; a man of presence, the 
son of a celebrated guide, and celebrated himself for musical 
and vocal ability. His bugle bore an inscription to the effect, 
that it was presented by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, during her sojourn at 
these lakes. Seated by the driver, he turned to point out the 
grand objects of interest. He said much, and no doubt all to 
the point; but we felt like school-boys, to whom some one was 
reading the geography-book right off. 

Some things made us look and listen ; as when pointing to a 
dark, defiant mountain, Mangerton by name, he said, “ There’s 
a chasm 2200 feet above the level of the sea, filled by a lake 
we call ‘The Deyil’s Punchbowl; the water ie so cold, that it 
never freezes ; it contains no fish, and supplies the cascade you 
saw last night.” | 

Then he showed Carran Tual, the loftiest peak in Ireland, 
being more than 3000 feet high. Very beautiful they look in 
the clear sunshine, with here and there a darker patch cast 


by a passing cloud, 
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A DAY AT KILLARNEY=> 
( Continued from p. 256.) | 


—— “ Still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass."— T7¢nnyeon. 

Tue laurel leaves in Muckross demesne were shining like 
polisbed mirrors in the morning's sun, when the {rish car—that 
most characteristic conveyance—stood before the door with 
three saddled horses. Everything was now clear in outline, 
fresh and glowing as a mountain maid after a merning’s bath. 

The plan for the day was this :—we were to be driven to the 
Gap of Dunloe, ride through it on horseback, and then sail 
down the Upper, Middle, and Lower Lakes. These far-famed 
lakes are, like the heavenly graces, three in number; and 
resembling them, they are not separated, but flow into each 
other. Beginning with the Upper, which we will call Faith, 
the current carries you through Hope, into Charity, the Lower. 

Our guide now presented himself; a man of presence, the 
son of a celebrated guide, and celebrated himself for musical 
and vocal ability. His bugle bore an inscription to the effect, 
that it was presented by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, during her sojourn at — 
these lakes. Seated by the driver, he turned to point out the 
grand objects of interest. He said much, and no doubt all to 
the point; but we felt like school-boys, to whom some one was 
reading the geography-book right off. | 

Some things made us look and listen ; as when) pointing to a 
dark, defiant mountain, Mangerton by name, he aaid, “ There’s 
a chasm 2200 feet above the level of the sea, filled by a lake 
we call ‘The Devil’s Punchbowl; the water is so cold, that it 
never freezes ; it contains no fish, and supplies oT cascade you 
saw last night.” 

Then he showed Carran Tual, the loftiest oak i in Ireland, 
being more than 3000 feet high. Very beautiful they look in 
the clear sunshine, with here and there a darker patch cast 
by a passing cloud, | 
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316 | A DAY AT KILLARNEY 


But though we reverently admired these everlasting hills, 
they did not uncoyer their venerable summits to us, or remove 
the snow-white tutban that rested on their brows. The lakes 
we had not yet seen, and were not yet to see; but we had the 
more time, during a ride of seven miles, to watch the varying 
shades and streaks of light upon the mountain’s side; to 
notice the distant ridges dressed in that soft purple colouring 
which painters love so well ; to notice the pretty peasants as 
they passed, some with eyes as bright and blue as any in old 
England. An object of interest also followed us: a broad- 
faced, bare-legged, sun-burnt boy, with a look as merry as the 
morning, riding one of the horses behind, with raiment more 
like foliage than Christian clothing. Ingenious he must have 
been to attach so many separate particles to one stalkless 
stem ; and a triumph it was for the law of cohesion that not 
one flew away with all the fluttering in the breeze. That little 
urchin enjoyed himself at any rate; he was ever and anon far 
a-head of us, filling up the time by coming back again, despite 
the maledictions of the driver, who would “sartin rapporth it 
to the maisther;” his heart and pocket light, few comforts had 
he, but no cares. 

At last the ear stands still on a picturesque bridge. We 
mount, and a short canter brings us on a flat green sward with 
grey rocks about it and around. The mountains, at first sight, 
seem to shut us in, but looking straight before us, we see one 
riven from its cloudy top, to the stream which is leaping over 
its loose stones, This is “ The Gap,” a narrow, irregular chasm, 
four miles through. Side by side with the stream, a rough 
road ascends. A white-washed cottage stands alone upon the 
green—it is far-famed Kate Kearney’s, the often-sung beauty ; 
and a group of travellers are at the door, receiving from a 
woman “ Mountain-dew,” alias goats’ milk and whiskey. It 
is the custom, and we must also stay. This person is the 
grand-daughter of her who had “ mischief in every dimple ;” 
but charms are not always hereditary, for we saw nothing 
fascinating. This tottage is not only the starting point for 
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travellers, but the rendezvous of those vexatious vagabonds, 
the beggars. One of our number having been over the ground 
before, had determined to settle the swarm at first, once for 
all. To effect this, he had converted half-a-soyereign into a 
vast quantity of small change, which he threw amongst them, 
plainly declaring that they were to torment us no further. 
Vain idea! when persecution 1s the only profession, and 
beggary the only business. Protestants against the system we 
might be, but they were catholic and universal. | 
Our guide walks beside us, and tells how he escorted Sir 
Walter Scott, who composed an impromptu, beginning, 


“TI have seen Kate Kearney’s daughter, 
I have drank Killarney’s water.” 


Then he relates the traditionary tales with which such places 
abound. How a mighty saint Dunloe did cleave with his 
mighty sword the mountain, and leave it open and jagged 
through all time. In this awful “ Gap ” are three little lakes. 
Into one of these, the superstitious say, the last surviving 
serpent seen in Erin, was driven. But if there, as believed, he 
keeps from vulgar view, and enjoys his incog. quietly. 

Many a mountain goat we saw standing on some perilous 
perch nibbling the close herbage; but how did they turn and 
flee, how did our ponies wince, and how did we start, when a 
peal of thunder-sound shook the defile, knocking itself from 
‘ide to side, and rolling off in long repeated roars, which the 
echoes from without took up more mildly! We had scarcely 
perceived a small cannon placed among the rocks, before the 
cischargers thereof presented themselves for the further dis- 
charge of the debt which our good shaking had incurred. 
lustead of receiving the crown which they demanded, they got 
but half, and in consequence left us and the pass in peace. 
Ifow much more pleasing were the notes which the bugle of 
our guide awakened ; pausing for the timid echo, so distant, 
yet so distinct, to reiterate the tones, and pass them to 
another. 
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“ It seemed as if every sweet note that died here, 
Was again brought to life in some bappier sphere, 
Some heaven in those hill«, where the soul of the strain 
That had ceased upon earth, was awaking again.” 


We emerge suddenly from this Sinai-like solitude, and find 
ourselves on a: vast height, with the Com-a-Dhuv glen, or 
Black Valley, stretching beneath ; and beyond—yes, at last— 
there lie those lakes we so longed to see. 


**In all their length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bnght, 
Floated amid the livelier light.” 


Well may lakes be called the mirrors of the mountains. We 
find them where nature is so surpassingly sublime, that she 
gives a duplicate of her beauty. Man has borrowed the idea 
when he places the reflective looking-glass in his palaces and 
halls. 

Lord Brandon's Cottage, lying at the foot of this bleak 
descent, environed with foliage, is our next point; our boat is 
waiting at the romantic mooring among the trees. 

We are glad to descend, not only from the mountain, but 
the saddle, and find ourselves on soft, spongy turf, suggesting 
the idea of an aquatic region. — 

We pass, by permission, through the pretty garden, and 
seat ourselves in the boat, rowed by four grave, respectable 
men. Our guide takes the helm, and plays a parting air as we 
glide off into Ye midst of the waters. 

This Uppet, Lake is remarkable for the multiplicity of its 
islands ; it is not, therefore, an unbroken, glassy stretch of 
water; but the expanse between is enough for us to feel how 
small a thing we are upon the deep bright flood. 

We pass many sweet bays, where the trees dip their long 
arms into thé waters, and many woodland paths that we should 
love to trace. 

The river Laune is the outlet of the lakes, falling into the 
sea at Dingle Bay. But we go with the stream, and are 
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carried into a cireuitous channel, called “The Long Range.”’ 
The scenery resembles rich river scenery, and the shores on 
either side are comparatively near. One stern, perpendicular 
rock rises from the water. It is the “ Eagle’s Nest; and as 
the stream winds close beneath its base, we look up to the 
giddy height, peering at the invisible eyrie. Of course, that 
wrathy veil of cloud conceals the lofty dwelling, and its 
lofty bird; but we fancy we see him as our poet laureate 


describes :— 
“ He clasps the crag with hooked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands ; 
Ring'd with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


This stupendous rock, seen from a distance, is almost the 
lowest of the range. 

Again the discordant stun of the cannon breaks the still- 
ness, and again the guide makes music with the rocks, which 
here twelve times repeat the strains. 

The helm turns, and again we glide into the centre of the 
lake. After a mile’s sailing we see before us a grey stone 
two-arched bridge. The men look inquiringly at the guide, 
who asks if we wish to land, while the boat passes under 
“The Old Weir Bridge ;”’ the current is very strong, and the 
fall is considerable. Replying in the negative, we have no 
time for fear before we have shot under the bridge, and our 
boat dances down the tide, the men thoughtfully raising 
their oars till the water has found its level. 

“The Meeting of the Waters” isa sweet, sequestered spot, 
worthy of the praise bestowed by Sir W. Scott and Miss 
Edgeworth, who saw it in company, and considered it the 
“Gem of the Lakes.’’ It isa small sheet of water, so shaded 
and shut in with glen-like scenery that, coming from the wide 
expansive lake, we feel as if we had found a sylvan home. 
But we must not linger in this enchanted spot, or stay to 
listen to the silvery notes that ring around. The waters of 
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this lovely placé divide into two channels, leading diverse 
ways, one to the Middle, the other to the Lower lake. As we 
should land on the Muckross demesne, which surrounds the 
Middle lake, we sail out into the Large or Lower lake. If vast 
ness constitute beauty, this noble lake bears the palm, for it 
far excels its sisters in size, being nine miles in length and 
four and a-half in width. first visit in this lake was‘to 
Glena Bay, a place where nature and art have entered into 
partnership, and so marvellously combined, that it is hard 
to say which has been at work. Smooth. Vi lvet lawns cvers 
greens, and walks, winding down to the full water's brim. 
around a cottage that really is ornée, and everything, tast: 
could devise, have made this place all that poet or painter 
might desire asa home. Our boat was brought to the minia- 
ture quay, and we were soon under the irces, exploring the 
walks. On tWe same grounds is also another cottage, erected 
pro bono publico, the trysting place for pleasure parties.’ But 


the house was silent; the season had not yet brought visitors 
with the sound of music and d ncing, 

Leaving this sweet scene, we felt 16 was one where we 
could covet to linger and to live. 

It is on the cenire of this creat lake that the most distinct 
echoes are beard; echoes so perfect, that the utterances ot 
the voice are faithfully repeated. Our guide addressed him- 
self to the Invisible.’ and deferentially enguired, [low are 
you this morning ?” | 
Echo.—* How are you this morning ?’ 
Guide.—* Charming morning.” 


Echo.—** Charming morning.”’ 


Guide.— wf very delightful party.” 

Echo, emphatically.—‘‘ A very delightful party,”” and 80 
on; our complimentary guide made the hills as flattering as 
himself. Our guide was a mighty man of song. Blue skw 
above, and clear water beneath, seem the proper parents of 


song, and so'songs we had,—Irish melodies, with words me- 
lancholy and merry, traditionary, local, and historic. We could 
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not catch a great deal, but we saw from the smiles of the 
otherwise grave boatmen, that there was no lack of mirth in 
his melodies. 

The largest lake has in it the largest island. Ross is 158 acres 
in extent, and bears upon ita fine castle, the last in Munster that 
surrendered to the Parliamentary army under General Ludlow. 
It is more than four centuries old, and only part of the original 
remains; but it forms a striking object, and the grounds around 
uv are arranged by the same etlective hand ius those of Giena 
Day. From the old tower lop We had a scene of wide-spread 
water and purple hills, which answered all imagination could 
onceive., Time would not let us Visit far-famed lnuistallen 
and ils ruined abbey, which lie not lar from ioss. Lhe Middle 
lake was the last we saw, for we landed on its shores—indeed, 
its beauty consists in the exquisite scenery which surrounds it. 
Or this demesne, a bishop remarked: “ Louis ALV. might lay 
out asecond Versailles; but, with all his revenue, he could not 
make such a domain as Muckross.”’ It was six o'clock when 
we left the boat; but we resolved to see Muckross Abbey. So 
we dined hastily, and though the clouds were again gathering 
and again descending, we sallied forth, to finish our day on 
COLIN crated ground, 

The wide-swinging gate was respectfully flung open, and we 
were admitted within the boundary wall. The high trees 
arched themselves over head, producing premature twilight on 
the smooth gravel road and velvet turf. What sweet glimpses 
of undulating grass between the pillar-like trunks, so green, so 
mossy, that it seemed one vast extended lawn, well suited to 
the timid deer. who startle at harsh sounds! 

And there, upon a rising knoll, stands the old abbey—too 
nich in ivy, and too well clothed in green, to look a dreary or 
cle serted thing. Ancient and solemn as the old gravestones 
round it; yet not torn to waste by wanton hands, but softly, 
slowly sinking to deeay—deeay which makes the moss so green 
upon its time-worn walls. The roof, resounding to the “ Pater 
Noster,”’ “Ave Maria,” and “ Benedicite,”’ has sunk into the 
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unburdened imthe light of heaven. The goodly row of ancient 
windows, shedding once a “dim religious light’’ on kneeling 
worshippers within, freely admit the storm-wind and the rain. 
The cloisters catch the murmur of the breeze, and not the 
whispered previary ; and the rustling cowl and gown have given 
place to the ary leaves shaking in a November gale. 

A giant yew-tree, anxious to protect a spot so sacred, has, 
by centuries’ growth, arisen, and stretching forth its firm green 
arms, shuts out the too intrusive glare of day, which else 
would fall between the arches of the cloister walls. 

Softly we stepped through hall, refectory, and chapel. 

The day departs, and leaves us with the twilight and the 
past—the nobl¢ past, which here and there leaves such me- 
mento mori; the mighty present, which, amid the hurry and 
the strife, sayq hopefully to us, “Memento, Bene vivere bis 
virere est.” (“(Remember, to live well is to live twice.’’) 


L. M. L. 


sward, =a the arches which. have held it high to stand 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR Or “MARY POWELL.” 


onciud from 271.) 


Here is winter close at hand, and children are looking 
forward to the speedy arrival of the holidays! Harry Prout 
is expected home to-morrow ; he will return to a humble but 
happy home, all the better able to value it for having been away 
from his family for some months. 

I have no prospect of any other than a lonely, and perhaps 
dull Christmas; but I will endeavour to raise my thoughts 
from things terrestrial to things celestial, from Christmas 
feasting to Him whose birthday feast it is. 


Net more than others ] deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more.” 
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Phillis has been very contrary lately! She is completely 
out of humour, does everything badly, and resents the least 
word of reproof. Instead of her waiting at table, it is J 
who wait, while she does not answer the bell. If coals are 
wanted, she is so long before she brings them, that the fire 1s 
nearly out: then she comes in, throws on half a scuttle-full, 
which, of course, extinguishes it completely ; and, to finish all, 
upsets the remainder on the carpet. Then she goes off in a 
towering rage, comes back with dust-pan and brush, repairs 
the damage to the carpet in a very slovenly way, and then 
fetches an armfull of chips and paper, which make a great 
blaze for a few minutes, and soon burn completely out. 

This morning, though I am suffering from neuralgia, and a 
mizzling rain is falling, she must needs scour my bedroom all 
over, and set the windows wide open, whereby everything in 
the room is as damp and limp as possible. On my telling her 
that I would rather have had the cleaning deferred till a drier 
day, especially when I am suffering from cold, she replied that 
Friday was the day for doing it, and she would do it on Friday, 
or not at all. On my rejoining, “ Nay, is that a question for 
mistress or maid to settle?” she replied she never knew such 
& mistress ; nothing she could do gave satisfaction ; and, as she 
saw it was no use trying to please me, she hoped I should suit 
myself with another servant by that day month; and then 
went off, banging the door after her, yet leaving it ajar. 

I felt resentment. I knew I had been a kind mistress to 
her, had studied her comforts, allowed her many indulgences, 
and overlooked many faults; and this was the way I was 
repaid! I felt it very hard: true, I had given her much trouble 
during my long and painful illness, but she had been engaged 
on purpose to nurse me through it; had entered on her task 
with readiness ; had said again and again, the work was nothing 
(she came from a bovs’ school) ; and, in fact, was always sitting 
down to her own needlework by five o’clock in the afternoon. 
I was aggrieved: I thought, if she would go, she might: if 
there were no attachment on one side, why need there be any 
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on the other? And, as to getting another servant, why, I 
could but have a tiresome one, and Phillis was that already, 

I felt very forlorn and depressed. When she came in to lay 
the cloth for dinner, she said not a word, nor did |; but her 
countenance declared war. The dinner could hardly have 
been worse cooked. After dinner, Mrs. Prout called. She 
seemed sorry to see me not looking well, and made such kind 
inquires, that a ut rolled down my cheek, and I told her al: 
my trouble. She was very indignant at Phuillis’s conduct, 
which she called hbominable, and said she would look out for 
a better servant for me—a woman who could behave like that 
was not worth her waves. I softened a little, and said she 
was not always so bad, of course, and when I was so very ill, 
had really been very attentive to me. Mrs. Prout said, Yes, 
she remembered goor Mr. Prout saying that I had a rough 
sort of creature to wait upon me, but that she seemed kind- 
hearted. “ And, after all.”’ said she, “when we consider how 
little training such women get before they go into service. 
and what indistinct notions they have of their relative duties, 
we must make great excuses for them.” “O yes,”’ said 1, 
“we must, and perhaps I have been too exacting.” “ Well, 
It 1s possible you may have been a little so, without intending 
it,”” said she, “ | are all so apt to see things only from our 
own point of view, and not to make sufficient allowances for 
others. Still, I glon’t see how you can go on comfoi. bly 
together, since she makes no allowances for you.’ “ Not un- 
less she would make allowances,” said I, doubtfully. “Do 
you wish her to stayr’’ “ Why, yes, if she would go on 
comfortably, for ] can t bear strange faces, and we shall never 
find anyone who is perfect.”’ ‘“ Then, shall | say a few words 
to her when she lets me out ?’’ 

“My dear friend,” said 1, “I shall be very much obliged 
to you ™ 

So the kind little woman arose, after telling me that 
Mrs. Pevensey had safely reached home; and, after she had 
taken leave of me, I could hear her quiet voice for some time, 
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in the passage. I also could hear an indistinct grumble, 
crumble, grumble, from Phillis: and wondered what bad case 
she was making out against me. Then ] heard Mrs. Prout’s 
quiet voice again; but the only words that reached me were 
“vou really should not,”’ and “ you really should.” 

Then the door closed after her, and I heard a tremendous 
cleaning of fire-irons going on in the kitchen, and quantities of 
coals shovelled up, and quantities of water pumped up; after 
which ensued a lull. I lay back on the sofa, and stayed my 
troubled mind with Hezekiah’s prayer, “O Lord, undertake 
for me!”’ 

Just as it was getting quite dusk, I was startled from a little 
nap by a smart ring at the back-door. A distant grumbling of 
voices ensued; and as some suspicious-looking tramps had 
been hanging about the neighbourhood lately, 1 became nervous, 
and rang the bell, to desire Phillis not to parley with any 
people of the kind, but shut and bolt the door. She answered 
the bell, looking very glum. 

“Who is that, Phillis 

“Some one as has come after my situation. I should ha’ 
thought ye needn’t ha’ been in such a hurry.” 


“Why. you yourself gave warning, and you have never said 
a word since of being sorry for it, and wishing to stay.” 

“ You've never given me time!”’ 

“To settle the matter at once, do you wish to say so now ?”’ 

“ Why, dear me, how can one settle a question like that in 
minute ? ”’ 

“Send the person in.”’ 

“Then you do want me to go?”’ 

“ Why, have you ever said you wanted to stay ?”’ 

“Why, you knows as well as I does that I can’t abear 
change.”’ 


“There are other things you must bear though, Phillis, u 
you can’t bear that. Let a family be large or little, it can 
never be a happy one where the grand law of obedience 18 
broken, and where the mistress is obliged to follow the lead of 
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‘the servant. “I do not’ mean to follow that course here, and 


you wish to rewain, you must obey me." 
“Certainly you don’t.” gard 
you want'to see thisgalP™ 
Was been kind enough to send herdown.” 

Phillis put the corner of her apron to her eye. “Then "tie | 
you wants to change, 
i'm very well content to rub onaslam.”” 

‘I took no notice. The next minute she shewed «tall young 
person into the room, who stood close to the door. 

“Phillie door and went. 
“°Phe stranger advanced, and I became suddenly frightened, 
for the stride and awkward gait convinced me it was a man m 
woman's clothes. Thoughts of robbery and murder rushed 
through my head as the figure advanced towards me; but just 
then)'the fire, which was burning dimly, sent up a bright 
tongue of flame, which lighted up the room, and shone on a face 
that I thought was not altogether unknown to me. fU 

“Little Coram-street, London, ma'am,” ina voice of stud 
softness. | 

fears ‘country place won't suit you!" 

“© yes, it will, ma’am ; I likes the country best.” 

“Who will recommend you ? 

“Mrs. Prout knows me very well, ma'am.” 

“And so does Mrs. Cheeriove,” said I, laughing. “Oh, 
Harry! you impostor! I found you out from the very first!" 

“Did you though?” said be, bursting into a fit of laughter, 
and throwing his disguises right and left, till he stood before 
me in his original dress, “Phillis didn’t; and a good fright 
T've given her. Served her right, too! Listeners never hear 
any good of themselves, Mrs. Phillis,” added he, as she put her 
bead a little way into the room. 
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Why, I thought: beard.a man's voice, and it .gave.me 
quite a turn,’”’ said she, advancing im a hesitating way towards 
us. 
being you, Master Prout?” 

“You didn’t, it’s atid rolling his. things-up 
into bundle, “ or you would not have tried to set me against 
the place! So, there I have youl. 
and can take advantage of you atany time!" 

‘She was, for once, without one word tosay..—s—- 

“Yes, yes,” added he, “ I've hada grudge against you thie 
long while, for calling me Master Prout, while all the world 
knows I’ve been Mr. Prout ever so long. .One would think I 
took my meals in the nursery. So, mind you, Phillis, if ever 
you are uncivil to your mistress again, or ever call me Master, 
I'l) show you I am your master, in one way or other. And as 
to your not having answered the bell, because. you. were 
making a cap, why, sooner than keep Mrs. Cheerlove waiting 
for that, I'd have worn a brown-paper cap, like a carpenter! 
Now go and make the kettle boil, for I'm come to drink tea 
with Mrs. Cheerlove; and we Londoners don’t admire tea 
mace with luke-warm water, I assure you.” _ 

Off she went, with, “ Well, I’m sure,’’ on her lips, but with 
by no means a displeased look on her face; and 1 could not 
help thinking, “Some people may steal a horse, while others 
dare not look over a hedge. She has taken a good deal more 
from ‘ Master Prout’ than she would from Mrs. Cheerlove.” 


> 


The Stone House, Dec. 27. 
When will wonders cease? I can hardly believe I am awake 
and in my senses: yet so it is—yes, here I am, spending the 
holidays with the Pevenseys— 
“ And nothing meets my eye but sights of bliss !” 


They had only been at home a few. days when Arbell came 
in, all smiles, to ask how I was, and to say that her mamma 
had thought a great deal about me; and that it had occurred 
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to her that, as J was an invalid and she was an invalid, we 
should suit one another much better than if our positions were 
more dissimilar; and that, though we were not equal to a 
merry Christmas, she did not see why we might not have a 
pleasant one. So she had resolved on my occupying a certain 
bow-windowed blue room, with dressing-room attached, during 
the holidays, and I should keep my own hours, and choose my 
own companions, and dine early, and see as much or as little 
of the family as I liked. She would not take no for an answer; 
and she would send the carriage for me the very next day, 

Well, as she would not take no for an answer, what could 
Isay but yes?—and “very much obliged” too! It put me 
quite in a flutter, but a flutter of pleasurable excitement, for I 
have come to think the Pevenseys one of the most interesting 
families in the whole world. It was very satisfactory to think 
that my wardrobe was in fine order; that my best caps, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., were all beautifully got up, and fit for immediate 
packing; that my new black silk dress had not even been 
worn; and that I had got rid of the neuralgia just long 
enough not to be afraid even of changing my bed. 

I am sure the real danger will be in returning to my own 
house! J have always considered it sufficiently snug; but the 
walls are so thin, compared with these; and there are many 
chinks and fissures we are obliged to stop up by ingenious 
contrivances, similar to what sailors effect by the insertion of 
shakings. Whereas, here, if you want to open a window, you 
may do so with ease; but, if you want it shut, it really does 
shut, without admitting a current of air strong enough to 
blow out a candle! or making a noise like the roaring of a 
lion through:some undetected orifice, as mine occasionally does 
at home, when least expected or wished. I determined Phillis 
should enjoy herself in my absence, and therefore permitted 
her to invite her widowed sister to bring her small baby, and 
stay with her all the while I was absent, which she took very 
pleasantly. 


And here I am, in the snuggest of dressing-rooms, on the 
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first floor, overlooking a charming Italian garden, that is bean- 
tiful even in winter, and opening into a delightful bed-room, 
and also into a warm, thickly carpeted gallery, into which 
also open three other spare bed-rooms, one of them being at 
present occupied by Miss Pevensey, and another by Arbell, 
chiefly, I believe, that I may not fancy myself lonely, as a door 
at the end of the gallery shuts off this wing from the rest of 
the house. Lonely, in a house with eight children and six- 
teen servants! A likely thing. Here, however, I may be as 
solitary, if I like, as anun in her cell; but, as it is now ascer- 
tained that I enjoy the family ways, I am continually having 
little visits from one and another, Firstly, Mrs. Kent peeps 
in before I am up, to see whether the under housemaid has 
lighted my fire, and to inquire how I have slept, and to ask 
whether I will have tea, coffee, or chocolate, in bed or out of 
it. Then, the aforesaid housemaid (Mary her name is) helps 
me to dress, as nicely as Mrs. Kent could do. Then I step 
into the dressing-room, where I find a clear fire, and breakfast 
for one awaiting me; chocolate and rusks, or, milk-coffee and 
French roll; or, tea, toast, and a new-laid egg. After this, | 
commence my little prayer-service and Bible-reading, as at 
home, while a prayer-bell, in some far-off quarter, which they 
tell me is much too cold for me, summons the household to 
prayers. Immediately after this, the three little ones steal 
in from the nursery, saying, “ Will oo like to hear our texts ? 
We have said them to mamma.” Of course, I say “ Yes,” 
and then one little creature says “ God is love,” and another 
reverently repeats, “ Little children, love one another;’’ and 
another, “Live peaceably with all men.”” They learn some- 
thing fresh every day. Then Arbell comes in, and we have 
long, delightful talks, till Mrs. Pevensey, who sleeps late, is 
ready to hear her read a portion of Scripture. I think they 
talk it over a cood deal together afterwards. Meanwhile, 
cheerful “Aunt Kate’? looks in on me, brings me a book, or 
newspaper, or a portfolio of prints, or anything, in short, that 
she thinks I shall like—makes up the fire, and has a cheerful 
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chat; but: she does not stay long. After this, I see no one 
tilicthe one o'clock dinner; exeept Rosaline and Flora, who 
are! happy’ to give: me as muclr of their company as they may, 
tall called off for their walk. At one, weal! assemble toa very 
bountiful meal, presided over by Miss Pevensey and Arbell, 
who, I am happy to see, already carves neatly and quickly. 
Then’ they generally carry me off to the conservatory, print- 
seom, or hbrary, the weather not inviting the delicate to in- 
duige even in ‘carriage exercise. Towards dusk comes the 
grand ‘treat. of all: Miss Pevensey, Arbell, and I repzir to 
Mrs. Pevensey’s dressing-room, where we find her lying, like a 
statue, perfectly still and colourless, but with her active mind 
neady'to ‘enter on any subject that may be started, gay-or 
grave! These conversations are truly enjoyable ; they insist 
on ‘my occupymg a couch opposite to Mrs. Pevensey’s ; Miss 
Pevensey establishes herself between us in her brother’s 
chair, and Arbel) sits on a cushion, at her mother’s feet. By 
the uncertain light of the fire we huxuriously discuss all sorts 
of subjects; beginning, perhaps, with something slight, and 
then getting on to topics of the deepest interest ; then, after a 
affords inexhaustible subjects of entertainment and interest. 
Sometimes Arbell tells what profound astonishment her tooth- 
brush excited among the country girls; at other times, they 
speak of the wonders of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, and 
describe their arrival at the hospice of St. Bernard, the hos- 
pitable reception of the good monks, their cheerful chat round 
the fire after supper, their attendance at morning prayers 
before dawn in the chapel, and afterwards witnessing the sub- 
might's shelter, before they descended the pass. — 
Sometimes Mr: Pevensey comes im while they are thus talk- 
Cheerlove must be quite bored!” 

*O nol” they boldly reply, “she is such a good sympa- 
thizer!” Then he, his sister, and Arbell go down to their 
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two hours’ dinner, which Z:privately think it a privilege to 
escape. Mrs. Pevensey and I-have coffee, fruit, cakes, and 
jee; and then I see her no miore, for Mr. Pevensey spends the: 
rest. of the evening with her, and I say good night, and re~ 
treat. to my room, if I have: an 
interesting book. 

Though Mrs. Pevensey: is hot to receive visitors 
(except such a quiet one as myself), it has been very interesting: 
to witness the benefactiéns to the poor, the Christmas-tree 
loaded with presents for the children and servants, the school- 
children’s treat, the servants’ party, &c., which ushered in 
Christmas in this hospitable house. Im connexion with these; 
something very mysterious was to take place on Christmas eve, 
in the largest drawing-room, which was known only to Mr. Pe-. 
vensey, Arbell, and a few assistants among the servants, 
Great expectations were raised, and most absurd guesses made 
as to what could be going on,—much peeping, prying, and 
tittering outside the carefully locked door, and many conjec- 
tures hazarded on the oeeupations of those who passed in and 
out. A good deal of hammering added excitement to the 
scene; and Mrs. Pevensey said, with some anxiety, she hoped 
they were not hurting the new white and gold paper.. A 
tunkling bell was also heard. 

At length the longed-for hour arrived; the school- childeon 
had had their prizes and buns; the servants’ friends had had 
tea and plum cake, the Christmas-tree had displayed its glories, 
when, at the eventful hour of eight, the public were admitted, 
aud Mrs. Pevensey was carried into the drawing-room. All 
were surprised, and rather disappointed to find it so dark, and 
when Arbell had marshalled everyone to their places, it be- 
came darkness itself, for every light was extinguished. <A low 
laugh, 2 whispered remark, alone broke.the silence, though all 
the household were present, and the general feeling was.of 
awe. 

At length, on the ringing of a smali bell, the solemn, distant 
sounds of an organ were heard—(a very good barrel-organ 
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in the nursery, that played hymn tunes), and a thick curtain 
slowly rising, revealed—the hospice of Mont St. Bernard !— 
or, at any rate, so good a transparency of it, that it was 
almost equal to the thing itself. There was the old monastic 
pile, shut in among craggy, snow-elad rocks,—the adjacent 
church, the morgue, where the bodies of the dead lie frozen 
and unbuned,—the gloomy little lake,—the tiny patches of 
garden in which the monks grow a few cabbages and lettuces ; 
to add to ithe illusion, a twinkling light was secn in one of the 
distant windows; a dog’s short, sharp bark was heard afar off, 
and the tones of the organ conveyed the unpression of a mid- 
night mass. 

lt was very impressively, capitally got up, and at so small 
an amount, as we afterwards found, of trouble and cost! In- 
genuity had been the prime artificer; and Mr. Pevensey was 
much pleased at the cleverness with which Arbell bad seconded 
him. Altogether, the entertainment was wel! thought of, and 
gave unmingled satisfaction. 

L have come to the last page of my little note-book. Oh that 
the last page of my life’s story may end as happily ! 


MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 
A DAY IN RANAGHAT, Continued. 


By eleven o'clock our padre goes out again: this time 
mamma says it is too hot for the little girls, so they remain 
with her, and they are not sorry, for oh, what an amusing 
scene itis! They each take their station at a window on that 
side of the boat of course that faces the town.. First two 
great elephants come down, with their keepers, to be washed 
in the river: this operation takes quite an hour, for the beasts 
enjoy it: they play like children, draw water up into their 
trunks, and then spout it out again, each ai lis companion, 
Gracie and Lilla never take their eyes off them the whole. 
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time, for this is something new even to them; they do not 
sce elephants in Calcutta, and when at last they go away, 
Gracie begs for a loaf to divide between them, to which mamma 
makes no objection; not because she is generous, or kind to 
animals, as she ought to be, but simply because the bread has 
already become so stale and dry, that the family much prefer 
eating rice. | 

Next comes an object far from pleasing, but one which is 
seen, nevertheless, in nearly every Hindoo town and village. 
It is a poor leprous beggar; he cannot walk, he is half naked, 
his fingers and toes have dropped off; but he comes down to 
the river's brink, hobbling on crutches, to ask an alms. The 
children are not allowed to touch him, for the disease may, or 
may not, be infectious ; but mamma has a bundle of old blankets 
and sheets, brought on purpose to cover such people, so he 
gets one of these and a few half-pence, and goes away more 
than satisfied. The third individual who appears is a basket- 
woman, with a very curious kind of basket for sale, and, as a 
remembrance of the place, two or three ate purchased, at a 
half-penny each, to hold eggs and other things. 

And now look yonder; there is.a man washing his parrot’s 
cage in the water, and you may hear him murmuring to' the — 
bird the while, “ Rada, Rada, Rada-Krishno.”” What does 
that mean? Pretty Polly, no doubt: ah, no, dear reader, 
those are the names of a heathen god and goddess; and the 
man is saving them over so carefully, because he believes that 
each time his bird utters them afterwards it will be as though 
he had uttered them ; 


? 


they think that the mere repeating the 
name of an idol covers a multitude of sins, and so he is 
teaching his bird really that he may obtain salvation for him- 
self. Poor man! he is in earnest; but listen, and judge for 
yourselves how Satan has blinded the eyes of his under- 
standing. As he is going away, the missionary’s wife calls 
him: he comes, and she says to him— 

“Why do you spend your mornings in such a foolish 
manner ?—and how can God be pleased because this senseless 
tt 'e bird shrieks out ‘Rada, Rada-Krishno?’”’ 
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The man pats his bird on the head, and looks stupidly at the 
lady: “I don’t know why he should be pleased, but that he is 
pleased I know, for the Brahmins say so, and what is more, ] 
tell you, madam, that I shall always believe what the Brahmins 
say. Your religion may be very good for you, but mine is 
certainly the best for me; so it ts of no use talking—let 
me 

And so he goes, probably to live and die in his vain hope. 
Ah! what will that man do in the swellings of Jordan ? 

The children are next attracted by a company of rope- 
dancers, who perform many wonderful feats, but not more 
wonderful than may be seen any day in the streets of London. 
Then women come down with cheap clay toys, “ eight a penny.” 
Of course, Gracie and Lilla lay in a stock; they also bring 
fruit and milk and native vegetables, and fifty other things; 
but never mind those: bere is a man who is determined to be 
heard, for he is running down to the boat in eager haste. He 
is well dressed, and speaks a few words of English. 

“Lady,” jhe exclaims, “1 hear master preach. Master say, 
you go to budgerow, lady give you one big Jesus Christ's 
book.” | 

“Yes, I see; you want a New Testament; well, come in, 
and let us speak in Bengalee, for I think we shall understand 
each other better then.”’ 

The man’s eyes sparkled. “You know my language? Then 
I very glad, I thought English lady no can speak Bengalee 
man’s tongue.” 

“Did you? then you see you were mistaken. Now, my 
friend, tell me why have you not been satisfied with one of 
the tracts my husband took with him, and why do you want a 
big Jesus Christ's book ? 

* Because I want to know all, everything about your reli- 
gion. In my heart I have lcng ceased to worship idols: I 
fear the great God of the universe alone. I esteem all men 
to be alike, and, though I have not, for fear of offending my 
family, ever yet eaten with a man of a lower caste, still I do 
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consider caste to be a wicked and foolish institution. J want 

a better religion, and from what I heard the padre say, [ think 

this religion of Christ will just,suit my case, and therefore, I 
want the big book, that 1 may learn all about it.” 

Dear reader, you may imagine how cheerfully the New Tes- 
tament was given to such an enquirer; how many prayers 
accompanied it, and how those two talked long and earnestly 
of the things pertaining to salvation. At length the man went 
away with his treasure, and the missionary returned very tired 
and worn out. He felt slightly discouraged; he had had 
many congregations, but they had changed frequently, and 
few had heard to the end. Once, just when he thought a 
favourable impression was being produced, a wicked man had 
burst in and created a diversion, by bringing into the crowd a 
rat, which he had caught, and saying, “Come now, padre, 
settle these two weighty questions for us. For chon sin 18 
this rat now suffering ? and, should I destroy him, shall I be 
punished eternally for the sin of rat-murder?’’ The people 
laughed, for their minds are volatile in the extreme, and the 
missionary s work was at an end for that time. 

He tooktan early dinner, and at two o'clock went, according 
to the appointment made in the morning, to the house of 
Baboo Sree Gopal. Here he was shown upstairs, and treated 
very courteously; the room was crowded with expectant 
hearers, among whom were many of the courtiers or flatterers 
of the Baboo, who are generally a sad set to deal with. This 
visit was pleasing, inasmuch as it is but seldom that these 
great men will listen to the subject of religion at all; but in 
other respects it was discouraging, for they were great cavyil- 
lers, and disputed every point. Where they could not find 
fault with Christianity, they argued that Hindooism was every 
whit as good. For instance, the Baboo took up Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s story of “ Little Henry and his Bearer,” from a heap 
of books the missionary had carried with him, and said, “ Ah, 
I see, the story of a pious boy, anxious for the good of others; 
very right of him too, but that is nothing out of the way; m 
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who have acted similar manner.” vont: 
» JNow, that was a deliberate lie; no 
of children in the sacred books of the Hindoos; and if there 
were, they would be all untrue, for no child, except one whose 
heart had been touched by the grace of God, has ever acted 
like that “Little Henry,’”’ or shown the same zeal for the 
conversion of a. poor servant, or the same forgiveness of in- 
juries, or, the, same submission to the will of God. That 
remark.of the Baboo’s, therefore, was all The mis- 
sionary, however, remained with him for two hours, preaching 
the truth, and answering all his objections. There is a promise 
“that God's word will not return unto him void, and this it was 
that..cheered, the. heart of God's servant, as he once more 
sought bis budgerow. There was a chair placed for him on 
deck, for it was now getting towards the cool of the evening; 

but he had not sat there many minutes, when he saw another 

; Baboo coming down tothe ghat. When this man arrived there, 
he sent a servant he had with him to the boat to ask for 
Christian books. The missionary immediately put together a 

Jarge parcel, contaming many tracts, and a New Testament, 

and himéelf carried them up to the Baboo. With this gentle- 

man he had along, satisfactory conversation, for he displayed 

a very different spirit to Sree Gopal. This conversation led 

to a large congregation being gathered at the landing-plaee, 

and.a fourth sermon was preached toa most attentive audience, 

Do my readers wish to know what has become of Gracie 

and Lilla the while? Then they must join them and their 
mamma in a walk through the town. It is not a pleasant 

walk; the streets are narrow, the shops are built of mud, and 

have low, thatched roofs, and seem chiefly to contain oil, grain, 

and greasy sweet-meats, in endless variety ; moreover, they 

are followed by a crowd of women, boys, and beggars, who 

gaze on their white faces as though they had been wild beasts. 
Altogether, it was far from agreeable, and the missionary’s wife 

was just goimg to turn back to the boat, when Sree Gopal saw 
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her from his terrace. What a strange mixture of courtesy 
and rudeness that man was! ‘In a moment he called two of 
his servants, who overtook the lady, with a request from their 
master, that she would not hurry away, but walk into his pri- 
vate garden, where she and the ehildren would be unmolested. 
The offer was thankfully ‘aceepted, and in a little while the 
Baboo himself joined them; he was extremely civil, and they 
spoke together of England, English manners and customs, and 
female education ; and then the Baboo said, he greatly regretted 
that the missionary’s wife had not paid a visit to his women’s 
apartments, while he had had the pleasure of seeing her hus- 
band. But how could she have gone without an invitation? 
and no invitation was ever sent; so I very much fear, master 
Baboo, that this politeness of your’s means nothing, and is 
like the politeness of a great many other people i in this deport. 
deceitful world of ours. 

“Baboo,” said Gracie, speaking Bengalee, “we saw your 
elephants have such a beautiful bath this morning, and, do 
you know, we gave them some bread ?” | 
“Did you? then they had indeed a treat. Why, I don’t 
think they could ever have tasted English bread before.’’ 

The accents of the man’s native tongue sounded to him 
like music, coming from the lips of the little English child, and 
her pleased mamma heard him murmur to himself— 

“When our beautiful goddess Seeta was a child, was she 
more beautiful than this?’’ And then he turned to the little 
girl, and asked— | 

“Would you and your sister like a ride on one of those 
elephants? They are quite clean, you know, after their bath.” 
tae, that we should; but where are they? I do not see 

The Baboo turned round. “ Mahout, amar chdto hatee ano,”’ 
he said, which means, “‘ Keeper, bring my little elephant.” 

The “ little elephant” was big enough—too big for the little 
girls to ride alone without fear; so when the animal knelt 
down, a servant of the Baboo’s mounted with the children, and 
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they rode three times round the garden. Oh, how happy they 
were! and how they thanked the Baboo! Papa did the same, 
for he came in just in time to see his little daughters dis- 
mount; and then they all returned to their boat: it was 
nightfall now. 

At seven o’clock the little party were seated at their round 
table, to a cosy tea, the Venetian blinds drawn down, the 
lamp lighted, and the boat made as warm and comfortable as 
possible, when papa remarked, looking at the bright faces of 
the little ones— 

“] verily believe, my dear, these children consider a mis- 
sionary itinerancy the best fun in the world!” 

“ Of course they do,” replied his wife, “and I am sure it is 
a great pleasure to me, too, to do what little I can, and enjoy 
this fresh river-air at the same time; besides, it is a rest from 
the teaching we have all the year round. It is only on you 
that the work falls heavily ; you look sadly tired to-night.” 

“Do 1?” said the missionary, smiling, “ Oh, it’s nothing; | 
feel as if 1 were up to anything this fine cold weather: it would 
not do in May certainly, but now it is quite easy; and then 
our Master's work is such pleasant work. Suppose another 
Baboo should send for me now; 1 should be off directly you 
have given me some tea.”’ 

“Would you? then | almost hope another Baboo won't 
send,’ said the lady. However, her hope was frustrated, if 
hope, indeed, it were, which 1 doubt; for I cannot believe 
that a true missionary’s wife could really, in her heart, enter- 
tain such a hope. 

Shortly afterwards, two servants arrived from the other end 
of the town, with a native gentleman's respectful compliments, 
saying that he had heard of the padre, and begged that he 
would honour him with a visit, because he and his friends 
were very anxious to bear about the “new way.” Such was 
the wording of the message. 

“All nght,” said the missionary ; “I'll go.” 

The path was dark and narrow, and close to the water's 
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edge; but the Baboo’s servants led the way, and he got there 
safely. In this great house again, the missionary found a 
large number of people assembled, and, wearied as he was, 
preached till ten o'clock at night, without interruption, on 
“sin and salvation, righteousness and judgment to come.” 

So ended that day in Ranaghat; and so finishes my picture 
of it. Dwell on it a moment, gentle reader; there is a bright 
touch here and there—a ray of sun-light from God’s throne. 
Thank him for this, and while you mourn oyer the story of sin 
and folly that blackens other parts of it, pray that the Sun of 
Rizhteousuess may quickly descend, so that very soon there 
may be no dark side to a picture of missions in India. 


OUTDOOR PREACHING. 


SECOND NOTICE OF JOHN GOODY. 


Tuere have been comb-makers in the South Sea Islands 
from time immemorial. They most probably derived their art 
from Egypt, for they used the same material, wood; and their 
ornamentation was after the most ancient and classical pattern. 
The tortoiseshell, so much admired by Europeans, was neglected, 
and thus it came to pass, that in the year 1835 there was a 
scarcity of comb-makers at Sydney, in New South Wales, to 
work up this elegant. material. John Goody’s friend was 
then a minister at Sydney, and he wrote to John, inviting him 
to emigrate and practise his trade there, with a prospect of 
usefulness as a town missionary. But although he might have 
gone out under favourable auspices, John, who had lately been 
called to the responsible and pleasing office of a City Mis- 
sionary in the great metropolis, declined. He, however, told 
some of his fellow-tradesmen of the invitation, and two or 
three embraced the opportunity. Shortly afterwards, John 
Goody became seriously ill, and was brought so near to the 
grave, that he was quite laid aside from home labour, and 
under the advice of a wise physician, sought for restoration to 
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health in a long voyage, and the delicious climate of Australia. 
When a boy, he had, like other wild lads, been at sea for a 
voyage or two, so that he was the better prepared for the 
enterprise. Yet there arose the difficulty of passage-money 
and outfit for himself and family; but this was overcome by 
one who has now entered into rest, who, with the assistance of 
his wife, zealously promoted a subscription, bestowed a liberal 
donation, and by their joint counsel and assistance, of various 
kinds, they succeeded in seeing John Goody, with his wife and 
children, fairly shipped. The consignment of this family arrived, 
to use a mercantile phrase, in good condition, but to a bad 
market. John’s predecessors in the trade could supply the 
colony, and the new comb-maker was of no use. However, 
there is an elasticity in colonial affairs which ought always to 
cheer the emigrant, and John and his wife would have done 
very well if he had only turned shepherd. Like most emi. 
grants, he preferred a town life, and thus employment had to 
be sought in the city. A remarkable opening presented itself: 
the compositors in the city had lately decided on a strike, and 
the spirited proprietor of the chief newspaper at once took 
into his employ raw hands, to teach them the business. John 
was selected among the rest, and instead of handling his 
ordinary tools, he set about handling types. Thus when his 
old trade failed him, another supplied him with bread. 

This suited very well for a season, but John Goody was 
anxious to be useful in another way. His savings enabled 
him to obtain a small freehold; he laboured in brick and 
mortar, and soon had a home of his own, and a shop for his 
wife in one of the suburbs of Sydney; and then he turned 
schoolmaster. It is an easy passage for some people from 
teaching to preaching, and he prosecuted his labours in both 
capacities with great diligence. But “the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong,” and John Goody had to 
puss i3rough many difficulties in endeavouring to preach the 
gospel and gather a Christian people in one of the Australian 
towns. He complained that he was thwarted in his work; 
but he did not perceive that he had a different class of persons 
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to deal with in Australia from those among whom he minis- 
tered at home. Now he was brought into contact, not with 
the poor, simple-minded and unlettered, but the free, indepen- 
dent, and critical, and by such hearers, his ministrations were 
despised. Those good men who appeared to be his enemies, 
were in truth his real friends; they well knew the reasons 
which made his efforts abortive, but to tell these reasons was 
tocut John to the heart. Te maintained his ground with 
firmness for a time; but in the end, discovered that he must 
keep to his simple profession of a schoolmaster, and to the 
Christian usefulness of family piety and exertion in the Sunday- 
school. 

His last letter places him before us in this interesting light, 
He is comfortably off in worldly circumstances; his family 
either are or have the prospect of being well placed; and he is 
just in that sphere where he may “ serve his generation by the 
will of God.’ Let not this reverse of his best hopes be re- 
garded as a calamity; other men are doing what John hoped 
to do, and instead of sinking to an early grave in Bethnal 
Green or the Tower Hamlets, which must, according to human 
estimate, have been his lot had he remained in England, he is 
a living, working Christian, with every reason to rejoice in the 
Lord whose kind providence led him to Australia. And who 
can say what works of usefulness may yet be reserved for him 
to accomplish ? We have episodes of brilliancy and episodes 
of dimness in our life. It may be, that in his old age he may 
once more be privileged to declare to the generation following 
the wonderful works of God. The sovereign Spirit may grant 
him this happiness. Farewell, John Goody! thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, thon mayest yet be made a ruler 
over innny things, ere thou enterest into the joy of thy Lord! 


ASD so the children are delighted w ith that “ Pilgrim's Progress"? I am not 
‘Urprised, for it isa most amusing book for young people, being in the nature of 
‘religious fairy tale. But its great merit is that itis a really pious book. Kiss 
them both, and bid them pray that papa may, like Christian, be able to struggle 
through, and fight the good fight of faith, and that they may come after him, like 
Vhristian's children —Baron Alderson. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF EPIGRAMS. 


(Page 242.) 
SILENCE. 


Great is the aift of converse, but the skill 
Thy peace to hold, trust me, is nobler still ; 
A thousand rules have taught us modes of speech, 


None yet hath striven the s:/ené art to teach. 
M. S. A. 


WHOM TO TRUST. 


Not unto a// confide thy seeret care ; 
Yet let some heart thine inmost counsels share, 
And well consider w4o that trust shall bear. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 


Make not the child a wonder, nor contemn 
The aged man, among the sons of men; 

Though often in the child the man appears, 
And oft the child in him of life’s last years. 


R. H. 
OLS AO 


SEL F- CONTROL 


OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY ELTON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tne affair of the corner cupboard was, very shortly after, 
driven from Mary’s mind, by a circumstance which brought to 
light the disposition her mother so much dreaded—that earnest 
clinging to anything she loved or delighted in. Miss Elton 
had hitherto had no opportunity of noticing this: the child’s 
delicate health had made her more tranquil; a very trifling 
event showed her aunt how enthusiastic her little niece 
could be. 

To encourage her to take exercise in the open air, Mr. 
Elton had given her, during her first spring.in B——, a smal! 
plot of ground; to cultivate according to her own taste. It 
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was by this time a very pretty spot, enclosed by a border of 
single and double daisies; one part, in which stood a beautiful 
standard rose-tree, was kept for flowers, and in the other, 
she sowed radishes and mustard-and-cress, Mary’s garden 
proved a great pleasure and amusement to her. Old Mr. 
Elton might well be very proud of his garden; it was well kept, 
and well tended, so that fruit, flowers, and vegetables, according 
to the different seasons of the year, were always in plentiful 
supply. Not far from Mary’s little garden stood a very rare 
cherry-tree, which, notwithstanding all the eare and attention 
it had received, had never yet borne any fruit. During the 
spring of Mary’s last year at B 
soms, anc many hopes were entertained, that at last there must 
be some cherries. As May approached, however, the blossoms 
dropped off, and their white petals covered Mary’s little 
garden, leaving the tree as usual, with apparently nothing but 
leaves. The energy of Mary’s character did not allow her to 
be easily discouraged. She watched the tree daily, lifting leaf 
after leaf within her reach, searching for fruit, as the anxious 
mother often sceks in vain for the good effects of earnest 
instruction to a darling child. 

One half-holiday, as Mr. Elton was dozing in his arm-chair 
after dinner, Mary ran into the house from the garden, 
exclaiming, “‘ Grandfather, grandfather, oh come, quick, I have 
such a wonder to show you,” at the same time she commenced 
pulling the bewildered old gentleman from his chair. Mr. 
Elton felt rather inclined to chide the little girl for her mer- 
ciless interruption of his nap, but it was impossible to resist 
the earnest, smiling face looking up at him so imploringly ; he 
therefore roused himself, and putting on a look of wondering 
expectation, allowed her to lead him up the steps into the 
garden. On reaching the top, Mary darted forward, and in a 
moment stood before the cherry-tree, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, and her flaxen ringlets waving in the wind. 

“Grandfather,” she exelaimed, as he slowly approached, 
“look here,” and lifting some leaves, she exhibited two cherries 


, it was ¢covered with blos-- 
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dlready in an advanced of end promising to 

"Why, my little old gentleman,’ faitly 
interested, “ this is ane cannot’ scold you now 
for disturbing my nap.’’ 

“Oh, I knew that, dear said Mary, capering 
about with excitement and delight, “I was quite sure you 
would be pleased to see cherries on the wonderful tree; after 
all, grandfather, it may be a good tree and sol nies you plenty of 
fruit next year.” 

“Perhaps it may, my dear,” said Mr. Elton, looking with 
pleasure on the hitherto worthless though promising tree; 
“and as for these cherries, if they ripen and do not fall 
off, they shall be yours on your birthday, as you discovered 
them. 

“Oh, thank you, dear grandfather! how kind! you can’t 
think how I have searched and searched every day so carefully ; 
I thought, with all those beautiful blossoms, there must be 
some fruit.” 

“Ah, my child,” said her grandfather, with a sigh, “ many 
are the beautiful blossoms of earth that produce nothing but 
disappointment, as well as those of a cherry-tree.’’ Then after 
a pause, he continued, “ Well, my dear, watch your cherries; 
they are your own now, and much more promising fruit than 
this now appears, has been blighted before it could reach per- 
fection.” So saying, he returned to the house and his arm-chair, 
reflecting on the vanity of all earthly hopes,—bright, beautifal 
blossoms, blighted by the cold blast of earth’s dread realities. 

It was now that the intense earnestness of Mary’s character 
showed itself to her aunt, by the enthusiasm with which she 
watched the growth of her cherries, and the dread she felt lest 
they should never ripen. The first thing in the morning, 
the last at night, before going to school, and instantly on 
returning, without taking off her bonnet, was to run into the 
garden to look at her cherries; she could think of nothing 


else ; if the truth must be told, lessons were neglected, work 
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misplaced, even. books set aside. ;,and sad to tell, on one or two 
occasions, her morning prayer forgotten. Miss Elton was 
surprised; she had neyer seem: her little niece like this, and she 
determined to leaye her;to herself, only reminding her, now and 
then, of neglected duties. She hoped’'to make the cherries a 
medium for a lesson to Mary, neverto be forgotten. 

Miss Elton had a Bible-class at the Sunday-school; many of 
the girls who formed it were almost young women, yet Mary, 
who generally went with her aunt, would Lsten with eager 
intelligence to her kind instructions, and prepare answers for 
the same questions with them, Miss Elton keeping her humble 
by constantly pointing out her great advantages, On the Sun- 
day before Mary's birthday, Miss Elton had chosen for her sub- 
ject “The vanity of all earthly hopes,” and required from her 
scholars texts of scripture as proofs, and also others in which. 
we are taught to look for higher and more lasting happiness. 
Mary had chosen for one of the latter, the third chapter of, St, 
Panl’s epistle to the Colossians, in which are the words, “ Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth,”’ 
From this subject, Miss Elton explained to her attentive class 
the necessity of early discipline of the heart, She told them 
of those who, not having learnt to bear disappointments in 
youth, often, when the sorrows of life fell upon them, became 
the victims of broken hearts, soured tempers, or reckless 
despair; and worse still, of others, whose characters had never 
been controlled in childhood, and who, resting all their fondest 
hopes on the things of this life, and failing to realise the 
_ happiness they expected, had sank into insanity, or, unable to 
bear the bitter disappointment, had been tempted to take 
their own lives, and rush, uncalled, into the presence of their 
Maker. Mary, who listened to all, and understood much of 
What her aunt said, was still quite unaware that any of it could 
apply to a little girl like herself; and at present, Miss Elton 
did not address her in particular—she waited. 

The long-looked for birthday arrived; it wanted but a few 
days to the midsummer yacation; Mary, who was too busy 
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at school to get home until just in time for dinner, could 
not go into the garden. No sooner, however, had the cloth 
been removed than she asked permission to fetch her cherries 
—it was granted; away she bounded out of the house, up 
the garden steps, and stood breathless before the tree. The 
cherries were gone! In vain she lifted leaf alter leaf; no, 
she had not mistaken the bough—they were really gone. It 
took some moments, however, to make Mary believe this: we 
are slow to realize the disappointment of our hopes. She burst 
into an agony of tears, and turned toward the house with a 
rapid step. Those cherries, she had tended so carefully, so 
beautiful they had looked in the morning, large, full, and ripe. 
Our readers must not mistake; our littl Mary was by no 
means greedy; she had not the slightest intention of eating 
the rare fruit herself; but to think that after all they should 
be stolen. Oh, it was too much, and again her sobs almost 
enoked her. Suddenly there flashed across the little girl’s 
mind her aunt’s teaching on the previous Sunday. The violent 
grief was hushed ina moment. “ Why,” she said to herself, 
“aunt meant me, when she talked about people fixing their 
expectations too strongly on anything. I feel more sorry about 
these cherries than if all the frwt in the crarden had been 
stolen,—I suppose it is because I did set my mind upon them 
80 much.’’ 


Slowly and quietly, with the tears, which would come, fol- 
lowing one another down her cheeks, she entered the parlour.. 
“ Grandfather,” she said mournfully, “the beautiful cherries 
are gone ; wlio could have taken them ? they must have been 
stolen.” 


“ Are you quite sure, Mary ?”’ said Mass Elton, in 2 pleasant 


voice. Mary looked up through her tears, and lo! ou the table 


were two or three dishes of fruit, one of them contaimuing 
cherries, on the top of which. innocently r posing in fresh 
vine 


af, were Marvy’s rare and long-waiched iavourntes. 
Her look of astonishment was quickly followed by a smule 


listening through her tears, like sunshine through an Apru 
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shower. Throwing herself on her aunt’s neck, she exclaimed, 
“Aunt, dear aunt, you did this to show me the meaning of 
what you said on Sanday. Oh, | know it all now.” 

There was no oceasion for Miss Elton to explain ; the quick, 
sensitive feelings of her little niece sufficiently understood 
and appreciated what she had done. She merely kissed away 
the tears, exclaiming, “ God grant, my darling, that your future 
disappointments and sorrows may be as comparatively slight, 
and as patiently endured, as this !” 

The next three months seemed to pass away very quickly, 
and Mary was almost as much surprised .as delighted when 
her father arrived to take her home. It was with feelings of 
deep gratitude to God, and thankfulness to his kind parents 
and sister, that Mr. William Elton again clasped his little 
daughter in his arms, and compared her now blooming, healthy 
appearance with the delicate child he had placed under their 
care three years before. The delight Mary felt at going home, 
and the prospect of seeing her dear mother and little brothers 
was verv natural, still she could not bear to think of leaving 
her kind friends at B——; her grandfather and grandmother 
were both growing old, and the thought would come, “ per- 
haps T may never see them again.” 

When the day at length arrived, the same thought seemed 
to impress them all, and the deep and heartfelt blessings 
poured upon her head by these aged friends, a3 they bid her 
larewell, made her feel as if she could not leave them. She 
clung to her aunt's neck, and whispered, “ Dear, dear aunt 
Elton, thank you for teaching me so much. Qh indeed, T 
will hever to forcet 

At length Mr. Elton hurried her away, and as she looked 
out of the coach window to say “ Good-bye” dnce more to 
her aunt, who stood to see them off. she checked her sobs. 
and said, “ Aunt, I can write you letters now, and when I 
Ztow a woman, I shall come and see you again; and—’ she 


was goiny to add, “dear grandfather and grandmother,” but 


s2€ stopped, and again her tears burst forth. Miss Elton was 
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almost glad when the coachman mounted the box; the ostlers 
whisked away the covering from the horses, and the four noble 
animals started forward with their burden, prancing and cur- 
vetting as they went. She felt almost a mother’s love for the 
warm-hearted child, whose deep feelings were so clinging to 
earthly objects, and so excitable, so sensitive for those she 
loved, and she knew how much she would have togontend 
with in a worid where all is cold, harsh, and unsatisfying. 

How different did this long, tedious journey appear now to 
the travellers; they were going home, and Mr. Elton could 
think of nothing but the delight her mother would feel at the 
improvement in a child she had once mourned for as sick unto 
death. Iie told his little girl of her new brother, a baby about 
a month old; described her second brother Willie, whom she 
had also never seen, and told her that Aunt Kate, her mother's 
youngest sister, would meet them at the coach oflice. 

It was a lovely September afternoon, as the coach stopped 
at the White Horse cellar; a lady, who recognized her brother- 
in-law, advanced to meet him; she looked at Mary with a 
doubtful countenance, ‘Is it possible?’’ she said at last, 
seeing Mr. Elton smile; “ Oh, will not Maria be delighted?” 
In the hackney coach that conveyed them home, Aunt Kate 
took off Mary’s bonnet, wiped the dust from her face, combed 
out the long flaxen ringlets, and arranged her dress, that she 
might look her best to her mother. “Thank you, dear aunt 
Kate,” said Mary, “but I did not remember you at first; ] 
think I do now; only it seems such a long while ago.”’? Aunt 
Kate kissed her fondly. ‘“ My dear Mary, I skould know you 
by your voice, that is just the same, but you are a great gir! 
now, and I could searcely believe it was our little Mary.” 

A family party had assembled in Mr. Elton’s drawing-room. 
Mrs. Elton’s mother, and two sisters, her brother. and his wile, 
and an old uncle, Colonet Herbert. She herself sat on the 
sofa, looking pale, but calm, with an infant on her lap. By her 
side stood a noble boy of five, his large black eyes anxiously 
turned upon his mother. At length he enquired, “ How long 
will it be now, mamma, before Mary comes ?”’ 
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“Very soon, Harry,” said his mother; “go to the window 
and watch for the coach.” The child eagerly obeyed. Another 
little fairy child sat on the ground at her feet, playing with 
some bricks; he looked up, shaking his fair curls from his 
brow, and said ‘ Me see coach too, ma.” 

She was going to reply, when the sound of wheels made her 
rise from the sofa. 

“Here they are, mamma!” exclaimed Harry, starting from 
the window. Mrs. Elton gave the baby to her mother and turned 
to the door, which Harry had opened. She could not move a“ 
step farther; she heard the steps of the coach let down,’and 
then a light foot ascended the stairs. A tall, blooming girl 
stood before her, her long fair hair curling to the waist, and 
without a bonnet. Mary flew into her arms; she instinctively 
felt who it was, and Mrs. Elton, although the difference in the 
child she now clasped to her bosom to the one she had parted 
with was so great, could well understand the change. 

\iamma, dear mamma.” 

“My own darling Mary,” was the mother’s fervent reply. 

We will leave the united family to the pleasure and joy of 
that happy evening, still more happy even than the one with 
which our story began. Mary’s history may be continued at 
a future time, when she is no longer a little child. 

Mary. 


KEY TO REBUS. 
(Page 280.) 
Y oung. M iltiades. 
QO rpheus. A ndromeda, 
L topia. G racchi. 
T hrasybulus. A lexander. 
annibal. Z, enobia,. 
S emiramis. L cilins. 


N estor. 
E schines. 
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EDITH: 
A TALE OF YOUTHFUL TRIAL. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue first of May was a red-letter day in the village calen- 
dar; a day which was long looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipation. For years it had been the custom for the chil- 
dren of the school to proceed to the park of a neighbouring 
nobleman, and there spend the day in festivity and joyous 
recreation. The maypole was erected, and around it the 
children, deeked in the choicest flowers of spring, danced in 
celebration of the dawn of summer. For one day at least in 
the year, every young heart was made to rejoice, and Mr. 
Cropper, thinking that the sight of so much youthful happi- 
ness might.have a beneficial effect upon the mind of Edith, 
mduced her to accompany them. Their unsympathising glad- 
Someness, together with the merry peal of bells wluch was 
mnging, and the sweet sounds of music, seemed only to increase 
her anguish, and make her desolation more complete. There 
is a selfishness in grief which would that every object should 
be shrouded in the same gloom which excludes joy from our 
own bosom: The melody of the birds, and the cheerful hum 
of insects, grate but harshly on the heart untuned for aught 
but sorrow. In lke manner the merry laugh and happy mirth 
of the children seemed hke | mockery ot her sorrow. and tended 
only to increase it. When the hymn of thankful praise arose 
in a sweet and subdued tone trom the inmost soul of each, it 
was too much for her; her heart was fit to burst, and she 
sobbed aloud. Hush, Edith! stay that sob; thou wouldst not 
willingly cast a cloud over this sunny, joyful scene. Those 
young hearts, now sparkling with lively animation, will one 
day be smitten, as thine heart is; do not then damp the ardour 
of their youthful enjoyment. There was a time when you 
could have joined them, and been as happy as the happiest. 
but times are changed now. 
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Sunday was a calm and peaceful day at the rectory, and one 
which Edith highly appreciated, It was the custom for each 
member of the family to spend alone, in reading and medita- 
tion, the hours which were not employed in public worship. 
On such oceasions she would retire to her own reom, and free 
from all obtrusion, would sit for hours in a musing, dreamy 
attitude. She regularly attended the church, and would listen 
with pleasure to the simple but earnest appeals of the good 
rector. With what affectionate zeal would he, even in his pubhe 
ministrations, endeavour to pour into that wounded soul 
Gilead’s healing balm! How he would recall) passage after 
passage, which he thought would tend to comfort her! His 
sermons were not like too many of our village djscourses, even 
inthe present day, a mere moral essay, ready cutiand dried, and 
which, whatever may occur, still, like the law;of the Medes 
and Persians, remain unaltered and unalteratile. Oh! no; 
he would avail himself of passing occurrences, in which the 
minds of his hearers were interested, and on thesg would ground 
spiritual instruction, thus giving a reality to religion. He would 
speak from the heart to the heart, and were any sorrowiul, he 
had a mine of comfort: were any weak, he would point where 
true strength can alone be found ;—were any backsliding, with 
What tenderness would he reprove, rebuke, exhort! He had 
two full services every Sunday; but latterly an increase of 
years had brought an inerease of infirmity, and rather than 
surrender one of the services, he had adopted a plan, which, 
though it might have startled those who care more for the 
outward forms of religion than for the inward feelings of the 
heart, was perfectly justifiable under the circumstances. rom 
the smallness of his stipend, he was unable to keep a curate, 


and he adoptea the somewhat novel expedient of permitting 
lis son to assist him in the service. 1t was a pretty sight to 
see father and son, side by side in the desk, and gratifying to 
hear the latter read, in a solemn, emphatic manner, the ap- 
pointed lessons for the day. Though the villagers knew little 
of “the unbroken chain of apostolical succession,” they 
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prayed earnestly that the spirit of the father might animate 
the son, and that he might preach the same gospel with as 
much earnestness and faithfulness to their children, when 
they should have slept with their fathers. 

Mr. Cropper liked church order much, but he liked the 
souls of his parishioners more; and he would not sacrifice to 
the former any means for benefiting the latter. He endea- 
voured sedulously to impress them with the conviction that 
religion consisted not in the outward ceremonial; that the 
pealing organ, the swelling anthem, the priestly garb, the up- 
lifted crucifix, the burning tapers, the crossings and genu- 
flexions, were in no way essential. to it, as some misguided 
beings would have them believe. He had taught them that 
religion was a higher, a holier, a nobler work; and that he 
who cannot see a church outside of these, knows but little of 
the grandeur and simplicity of real, vital Christianity. Fre- 
quently had he been known, on a summer's evening, to gather 
around him the rustics as they returned from their daily toil, 
and there, under the unconsecrated canopy of heaven, offer 
up prayer and 7" to Him who is confined within no space, 
but who has saul, “ wherever,” not in the gorgeous cathedral 
or sacred chancel only, but, “ where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am | in the midst of them.”’ 

Some months had elapsed since Edith entered upon her new 
abode, and during that time her depression, instead of de- 
creasing, as it was fondly anticipated it would, had manifestly 
greatly increased. It had made fearful waste with her consti- 
tution, and she was now but the shadow of what she once 
had‘been. Her watchful guardian had become greatly alarmed 
at her pale and haggard co untenance . and had called in a 
medical man, and placed her under his care. Every .means 
which science could suggest were tried to relieve her, without 
the slightest effect, and her physician stated that, as her disease 
was entirely mental, the only hope Jay in endeavouring, by 
change of scene, society, and other enlivening means, to divert 
her thoughts and cheer her spirits. At the same time, he 
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expressed his belief that she was too far gone, and his fear 
that she would sink from that most dreadful of all visitations, 
a broken heart. Mr. Cropper had from the first made every 
exertion to accomplish this without any avail, and as he now 
saw clearly that her eure was hopeless, he removed from her 
all restraint, which seemed only to increase her wretchedness, 
and allowed her to spend her time in a manner most conge- 
nial to her feelings. She would thus shun all society, and 
spend the long day in the retirement of her chamber. When 
she went out she would seek the most secluded spots, and 
would walk with downcast eyes, that she might avoid the seru- 
tinizing gaze of the villagers. But she was not an object of 
idle curiosity amongst them, but rather of pity; and many a 
mother’s heart would yearn with compassion towards her, and 
many a furrowed cheek would be bedewed with tears at the 
sight of so young and tender a plant thus blighted in early 
youth, She had cast a cloud over the peaceful abode of the 
rectory, and caused a gloom to come over the cheerful spirits 
of the children; but theirs was no selfish sorrow,—they grieved 
beeause Edith “refused to be comforted.’ The duty, how- 
ever, had been taken unsolicited, and whatever might be the 
consequences, would be faithfully performed. — | 

One evening in autumn, she did not make her appearance as 
usual at the hour of family worship, and her absence caused 
some surprise. A domestic was despatched to her room to 
summon her, but she was not to be found, neither had she been 
seen by anyone for several hours. Mr. Cropper became ex- 
ceedingly uneasy respecting her, and could not imagine what 
had become of her. The thought occurred to him that she 
might be lingering at her favourite haunt, though he consi- 
dered it hardly probable at that unseasonable hour. He pro- 
ceeded, however, at once to the churchyard, and there, to his 
surprise, though the shades of night had gathered around, and 
4 drizzling rain was falling thick and heavy, she sat beside the 
little mound. perfectly unconscious of the advancing might. 
He called her by name, but receiving no answer, he approached 
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her, and found, to all appearance, she was asleep. Her eyes 
were closed, and a tear glistened upon her long eyelashes. Her 
hair, which had become dishevelled, was hanging loosely over 
her shoulders. Her face, which was deeply sunken, and of an 
ashy paleness, was lit up with a sweet smile, which, like a 
stray sunbeam ‘ona darkened landscape, gave to her counte- 
nance somewhat of its original beauty. Lor some time Mr. 
Cropper stood gazing upon her im silence, and felt unwilling 
to disturb the apparent pleasing current of her dream. At 
length he gently touched her, and affectionately reproved her 
for having remained so long in the damp night air. 

“1 did not think it had been so late,” said the unhappy 
child, as, starting up, she looked around her with astonishment; 
“why, it is almost dark !”’ 

“T am afraid, Edith, you will suffer severely from your 
imprudence. lou are certain to take cold from your long 
exposure to this searching rain; but hasten into the house, and 
immediately change your damp apparel.” 

“Had you fallen asleep, that you remained so long?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Cropper, when she again made her appearance, alter 
having taken every precaution to avoid cold. 

“ No, sir, | do not think I had been asleep, at least 1 did not 
feel as though | had when you touched me, and yet 1 had such 
a dream, oh, such a happy dream!”’ and as she spoke, her face 
Was again lit up with an angelic radiance. 

“I am rejoiced to see your countenance wearing a more 
cheerful appearance than it has done for some time. 1 should 
like to hear this dream, which has had such a wonderful effect 
upon your spirits. Jlave you any objection to tell it?’ 


“Oh no, sir, not in the least. 1 went as usual this evening, 
and sat down with a sorrowful heart upon the little mound, 
and whether it was a dream, or a vision, or what, 1 know not, 
but such a magnificent scene presented itself to me. A glorious 
landseape appeared before me, in colours of such unearthly 
grandeur, that 1 cannot describe them. It must have been 
heaven, it was so unlike anything I have ever seen on earth. 
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There was a city like gold, and the gates seemed to be of 
pearl. In the midst of the city there was a throne, and around 
the throne as is were a rainbow encircling it. In the distance 
there was a lake, calm and placid, and as clear as crystal. 1 
observed a vast number of angelic beings dwelling in delightful 
harmony and love. I sat down with my head upon my hand, 
lost in wonder and amazement, and gazing with admiration 
and delight upon the grandeur of the scene, when a bright 
form flitted fora moment before me, and disappearing, beckoned 
me to follow. Oh, sir, I see that figure now; I had no difh- 
culty in recognising it—it was indeed my mother, though 
greatly. changed from what she was. I attempted to rise to 
follow her, but found that I was unable to remove from the 
spot, and I then began to weep. But presently a bright form 
approached me, and whispered, ‘Child, weep not; dry those 
tears; thy weary head shall soon repose on that fond bosom, 
and thy fair arms shall ere long encircle thy mother’s neck.’ 
L had no sooner heard these words than you touched me, and 
the vision was instantly dispelled. I fee! so happy, so very 
happy, | am quite certain it will come true; that my sorrows 
will soon have ceased, and that we shall shortly be again 
united, never more to be separated.” 

“It was a dream, and certainly a singular one; I am glad 
that it has had such a cheering effect upon your spirits. You 
must not, however, put any confidence in such things, they are 
merely shadows which flit across the mind, whilst in a state of 
unconsciousness.’ 

“I have had many dreams, sir, but never anything before 
Which has made such an impression upon my mind. Every- 
thing was as real as life itself. 1 can see as plainly now as if 
they were before me, those heavenly beings with their happy 
countenances, and can hear their song, accompanied with their 
golden harps, as it ascended up before the throne. The voice 


which whispered me still lingers in my ear; there was such a 
Sweetness, such a melody in the words. Have you never heard, 
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sir, of such visions of the unseen world being imparted to those 
who were about to cross its threshold ?”’ 

“Yes, Edith, I certainly have, but we must not draw any 
inference from that; we cannot penetrate the inscrutable 
dealings of an All-wise Providence. If, however, it was a 
vision of that glorious region you saw, as you appear to think, 
God grant, my child, that your phantasm may be a reality, and 
that you may be a partaker of its eternal joys. But we will 
not talk further upon the subject to-might ; you seem fatigued 
and excited, and had better retire to rest. I hope you may not 
sleep off its happy influence, but that, when we meet in the 
morning, your eye may be as bright and your countenance as 
cheerful as it now is, and that you will patiently submit to 
your appointed lot, be it what it may. Good night, God bless 
you,” said the old man, as he kissed her with parental fondness ; 
his eyes being dimmed with tears, as he saw her leave that 
room for the last time. 

In the morning, as had been anticipated, she was unable to 
leave her bed; she had caught a severe cold from her long 
exposure the preceding evening, and before night set in, she 
was in 4 high state of fever. All were struck with the proba-. 
bility of her dream being soon fulfilied. For eight days she 
lingered in a state of delirium, and from her incoherent con- 
versation, it was evident she imagined herself an inmate of her 
late cottage. Around her fancy gathered the same happy 
scenes, and for hours she would dwell, with apparent delight, 
upon the days of her childhood, of her parent and of her home. 
There was the same calmness and quietude around her bed 
as there had been about her path; no murmur escaped the 
lips of the patient sufferer. 

On the ninth day her reason returned, and she requested that 
Mr. Cropper and the children might be summoned to her bed- 
side. She reminded them of her dream, and told them that she 
was going to leave them—that she felt that the hand of death 
was upon her. She complained of the dimness that surrounded 
her, and requested that Willie and Lizzie would come and le 
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by her side. How tenderly she caressed and fondled them, 
and hoped they would forgive her for not having joined in 
their pleasures! How aflectionately she intreated them still 
to love her, and made them promise they would sometimes 
think of her when she was gone! How she assured them of 
the anxiety with which she should await the time, when they 
should join her in that land, where there should be no more 
sorrowing or parting! To Mr. Cropper she expressed her 
deep thankfulness for his kindness towards her, and com- 
forted his heart, by telling him, that he had been the means 
of leading her calmly to repose upon that blessed Saviour, 
who had said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.’’ She requested, when she died, that she 
might be laid in the same grave with her mother, and said she 
felt no fear at entering its gloomy portals, for Jesus had passed 
through it, and illumined it with a ray of heavenly light. She 
relied simply and entirely upon the gracious promise of her 
Saviour, to cast out none that come to Him, and she felt quite 
certain that his rod and his staff would support her whilst 
passing through “the dark valley of the shadow of death.,”’ 
She then requested Mr. Cropper to pray with her, and whilst 
he was thus engaged, she raised herself up a little, and placing 
ahand upon each of the children, whose hearts were almost 
bursting with sorrow, her lips moved, as though imploring the 
blessing of the Almighty upon them. Her eye was directed 
upwards, and her arm stretched out, whilst with difliculty, 
aud in an almost inaudible tone, she pronounced the words— 
“ Mo-ther !—ho-me !—hea-ven!’’ a slight convulsion passed 
over her tranquil countenance, and her happy spirit winged its 
heavenward flight ! : 


Peace to the unhappy one—she has gone to rest; she has 
obeyed the summons, and entered into that bright world 
Which she had seen so vividly portrayed! She was laid by 
the side of her from whom she had been separated but six 
short months. What she had endured during that brief inverval 
of time, no tongue can tell; but all is forgotten now. The . 


only mourners who stood beside that open grave, were her 
two young companions, and truly did they mourn her as they 
would have done one of nearest tie. No parent, no brother 
or sister stood there in silent anguish to see that coffin 
lowered; but seldom did earth return to earth, ashes to 
ashes, or dust to dust, amid such heartrending sorrow. The 
rector at times was completely overcome, and unable to get 
through the solemn service ; and the parishioners, seeing their 
kind frend and benefactor thus distressed, wept aloud. Nor 


did he endeavour to restrain their grief; he well knew, with 


the example of his Divine Master before him, that such feelings 
are justifiable ; he remembered that under circumstances some- 
what similar, even “Jesus wept.’’ At the close of the mourn- 
ful service, he delivered a short address, in which he endea- 
voured to improve the occasion. He implored his people to 
take warning from the scene which they had witnessed, not 
to have their affections too much set upon the perishable 
things of this world, but to transfer them to those which are 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fade not away. This con- 
cluded, the spectators having taken a last fond look of all 
that remained of her who was indulging in her last long 
sleep, slowly wended their way in silence to their respective 
homes. | 

Farewell, Edith! thy oppressed bosom has heaved its last 
sigh; thy crushed and gentle spirit has escaped from a world 
in which it had long known nought but sorrow. Like the 
little captive bird, which plumes its wings and beats its wires, 
and sweetly sings, longing to soar aloft, thy soul has long been 
chained to earth, but thou art emancipated now. Thou hast 
attained that which thou so ardently longed for; thou hast 
entered into that state where thy heart has long been; thou 
art united to that being from whom thou couldst not endure 
separation. No more shall thy heart break with grief; no 
more shall cares cast a gloom o’er thy now happy countenance ; 
no more shalt thou mourn in solitude the loss of all that is 
nearest and dearest to thee; no more shalt thou be called 
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upon to sever thyself from objects around which thy earliest 
affections are entwined; no more shall the waves of this 
troublesome world beat upon thee. | 

Farewell, child; we have loved thee; amid all thy sorrows, 
thou hadst a tender heart. Farewell; thou art gone to a land 
where the rainbow never fades; where glows a sun which 
shall never go down; where reigns a day that knows no night; 
where the stars are spread out before thee, like the islands 
upon the ocean; where the beautiful beings that here pass 
before us like visions, shall stay in thy presence for ever; a 
land where there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, and where all tears shall be wiped from all faces. In 
that bright realm, where there is an ever joyous harmony, an 
unfading spring, an unwaning sun; where skies are cloudless, 
life is painless, man 1s sinless, we leave thee in the enjoyment 
of every blessing, in the realisation of every glory. Jlarewell, 
sweet child! 

The worthy rector 1s still pursuing his heavenly mission ; 
the children have overcome their sorrow, and are blithe 
and merry again; the small cottage and the old rectory 
remain there still; the churchyard too, is unchanged, ex- 
cept in one respect—a neat stone stands where the young 
mourner was wont day after day to sit, and upon it 18 re- 
corded “To the memory of Mrs. Towers ;”’ to which is now 
added, “and of Edith, her only child, who six months after, 
sunk from a broken heart.’’ The inseription concludes with 
the simple but expressive words, “SHE LOVED NOT WISELY, 
BUT TOO WELL.” J. W. M. 


Rippies.—In an article, under the above title, there appears, at page 
L5S8, a riddle commencing, “* My first is of evils the source,” the answer 
to which is given as 7ar-tan. A correspondent informs us that this is 
incorrect, and that “ a lady-friend, who is very clever in solving riddles,” 
has given the word “rog-ram as the correct answer, We sent our cor- 
respondent’s letter to the writer of the article, and he agrees with us in 
assuming that the former solution is wrong, and the latter right. It 
certamly best answers the requirements of the riddle. We have to thank 
our “ constant reader’’ and the clever lady for this correct interpretation. 
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SOLUTIONS OF ENIGMA III. 
(Page 136.) 
Yus, “tis Love, that priceless gem 
That beams with holy rays, 
Sparkling from the soul of man, 
Its fairest charms displays. 
Beauty may the lilies clothe 
With robes of spotless white— 
Vleeting as the passing cloud, 
They wither from our sight. 


Monarchs may with kingly pride 
Lead on a conqu’ring host, 

Conthet, and a vanquish’d foe, 
May be their daily boast— 

Love alone, with power unscen, 
O’er thousands holds iis sway, 

Guarding pilgrims on their course, 
To mansions far away. 


Beauty dere, the worldlings court, 
And praise its gaudy show; 
Love—they cannot feel its pow’r, 
Nor care its charms to know. 
Lov Fon the Son of God constrained 
A stranger here to roam: 
He came for our sakes to die,— 
To brig us to His home. 
ELLEN. 


Great be her soul—her face be fair— 
Her form be draped with daintiest care : 
Yet ean her beauty not compare 

With that bestowed by Love. 


Mighty may be the Hero’s host - 

Courage and Wisdom be his boast - 

Yet puny is his power, at most, 
Compared with that of Love. 


Beauty and Power—Oh union blest != 
Beauty and Power—alone possest 
By those who cherish in the breast 
The quality of Love! 
L. N. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE JAPANESE. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 

We have seen a little of the different phases of Japandse 
society; the religion, government, trade, manufactures of this 
singular people have passed in review before us; and now, we 
ask, how do these Japanese amuse themselves? They must 
have amusement of some sort. In all ages of the world, in all 
the countries of the earth, and under all the varieties of social 
and political existence, people have sought amusement. They 
have felt the same desire for relaxation, and have gratified it 
by an almost endless variety of sports and pastimes, some of 
them excellently well adapted for the development of the mental 
and physical powers, and some of them alike enervating and 
destructive to both. 

Let us see what are the relaxations of the Japanese. 

First of all, they have a vast fund of light reading, that is to 


say, novels and romances. They take great delight in the 
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perusal of these fictions, many of which are said to be clever 
pictures of Japanese life, abounding in humorous incidents 
and satirical descriptions. 

Next to reading, the Japanese are fond of music. Their 
music, as we have seen already, differs very much from ours ; 
but possibly, ours would be as distasteful to them as theirs 
is to us. Their vocal, as well as their instrumental perform- 
ances, are alike harsh and dissonant; but, such as it is, they 
enjoy it, and have plenty of it. 

Fancy-work is a favourite employment with the. ladies, and 
they spend their evenings at one another’s homes, just as young 
ladies do in England, chatting gaily—all sorts of things about 
all sorts of people—and bringing their work with them for 
“the look of the thing.”’ They make charming little boxes, 
artifieial flowers, delightful little pocket-books, pretty purses ; 
they pamt fans, with birds and animals, such as Landseer never 
heard of, and houses such as only Hogarth could imagine. In 
the summer-time the ladies participate in out-door amusements. 
Of these, the choicest are afforded by the pleasure-boats on 
the lakes. 

But these are quiet amusements, such as people at home in 
England may enjoy, just as much as people at home in Japan. 
There are peculiarities in Japanese amusements— pastumes of 
a ruder sort— which it is necessary we should know something 
about. 

And first amongst these are the wrestling matches, the fa- 
vourite sport of the Japanese. We must go and see a wrestling 
mateh. Leliows of terrible size are these Japanese wrestlers, 
enormously tall, and carrying an immense weight of flesh. In 
their movements and general appearance they are more like an 
old-fashioned prize ox than anything else ever seen in England. 
We say old-fashioned prize ox, because common sense and com- 
mon humanity have taught our graziers that there is something 
better—even for Baker-street Bazaar—than a shapeless mass 
of hving suet. From the look of these wrestlers we should 
unagiue they coald do nothing but sit in the shadow and grunt, 
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but, to our surprise, they exhibit great muscular power, and 
are evidently proud of their massive strength, For our en- 
tertainment they perform some extraordinary feats, such as 
lifting heavy weights, carrying laden, sacks with their teeth, 
and other exploits commonly exlibited by strong men. Oue 
thing seems very laughable to us. After one of these man- 
mountains has done some wonderful trick, and mace us 
tremble lest he should be crushed by the weight he has sup- 
ported, he lazily lounges on a mat, and deliberately fans him- 
self, like a delicate lady in a crowded chapel on a July day. 

After a little while the grand performance of the wrestlers 
begins. The wrestlers are to struggle within a ring; conse- 
quently, bundles of manilla, tied up in lengths of about two 
feet each are laid round upon the ground, im the form of a 
cirele or oval. An outer ring is also formed in the same way, 
with bundles of manilla, and at one side are erected the raised 
seats of the dignitaries, who have come to witness the struggle, 
Upon each post of the enclosure, surrounding the rings, is 
tied a blanket, for the purpose of shielding the wrestlers if 
pitched with force against them; and two or three large 
pailfuls of vinegar and water are placed at a convenient spot 
for the use of the wrestlers. 

Hark! there sound the trumpet and the gong—the great 
folks are coming! They are crowding yonder gallery, and 
laughing and chatting gaily. It is very warm, and the fans 
are moving rapidly,—lords, ladies, judges, soldiers, all fanning 
themselves at once. They are talking of the prizes which 
are to be given to the victor—magnificent prizes, which en- 
sure a pension for life. They are talking also of the wrestlers, 
and comparing notes as to the estimated strength and courage 
of each combatant. But in a moment all tongues are still ; 
the signal has been given, and a couple of brawny fellows, 
divested of all clothing, except a girdle round the loins, step 
into the inner circle. Formidable enough they look, as stand- 
iug at a considerable distance from one another, they watch, 
with eager eyes, each other's every movement. Suddenly, one 
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rushes forward, bending his head as he comes, and striking 
with all his force on the head and chest of his opponent. 
The other receives the shock without any visible movement ; 
he neither falls nor staggers, and waits till his antagonist 
has resumed his old position; then he stoops his head and 
bounds forward, comes full tilt upon his foe, makes him reel, 
stagger, fall, and ere he can regain his feet, seizes him by the 
girdle and throws him headlong out of the ring. Every sort 
of praise is paid to the victor, who, after gravely bowing, 
washes his face in the vinegar and water, throws a gorgeously 
coloured robe around him, and begins to fan himself with much 
composure, 

After this, come forth two wrestlers—fellows of great mus- 
cular power and suppleness of limb. The judge who is to 
decide points in dispute steps into the ring, and the wrestlers 
stand back to back. The judge fastens a stout cord from the 
elbow of one to the knee of the other, and then commands 
them to go through certain evolutions calculated to bring the 
greatest strain upon their limbs. The ordeal is painful in the 
extreme—the compressed feature, the starting eye, the great 
drops of sweat, tell plainly enough of the physical suffering 
which the wrestlers are undergoing; but they bear it without 
& murmur, as, if they falter, they are immediately disgraced, 
and excluded from the ring. When this ordeal has been 
passed, the wrestlers are unbound. They refresh themselves a 
little, then take up their stations as the others did before them, 
stoop their heads in the same way, and both rush forward at 
once, meeting with a fearful crash, and grasping one another 
with a fierceness and intensity terrible to witness. Every 
nerve is strung to the highest pitch; every muscle strained to 
its utmost tension ; the eyes protrude, the breath grows short ; 
the whole anatomy of the figure appears marked on the outside 
of the body; so distinctly do the swelling muscles develope 
themselves to the spectator. Their efforts to cast each other 
from the ring become frantic; but each antagonist is wary, 
and defeats bis opponent’s purpose. When they fall, they fall 
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together ; when they rise, they rise together. The excitement 
in the gallery becomes intense; bets are freely made, all sorts 
of odds are taken, and, at last, they raise a cry—one of the 
combatants is thrown out of the inner ring—his antagonist 
springs after him, is about to seize him, so as to complete the 
victory by casting bim from the outer circle; but he is disap- 
pointed, for the other fellow leaps uj, seizes him unexpectedly, 
and, amid a great furor of applause, hurls him beyond the outer 
boundary—and claims the prize! 

With a sickening sensation at the brutal sight, we are glad 
enough to take leave of the wrestlers. We cannot fail to re- 
member, however, that wrestling has been the favourite amuse- 
ment of all semi-barbarous nations, and that it was common in 
England, when physical strength was thought the greatest 
merit a man could have. As we advance in civilization, we 
leave these brutal sports to more barbarous times and countries. 

We may, if we please, now turn our steps to another spec- 
tacle, of a somewhat similar description, namely, an entertain- 
ment of Japanese stick-players and fencers. But we know 
them to be much like other things of the same sort in other 
countries: we can imagine that a stout cudgel will break a 
Japanese head, and that a sharp thrust will wound a Japanese 
arm, without seeing it done, so we will turn into the archery 
ground, and stop there till it is time to witness that most 
popular of amusements everywhere—a grand procession. 

At archery the Japanese are exceedingly expert; as a mili- 
tary exercise, it is not of much use; but as an amusement, it 
is highly popular. ‘The bows are very large, and are composed 
of three pieces of wood, instead of one. These are placed very 
skilfully over one another, glued together, and covered with a 
thin veneer of bamboo. The middle piece is generally made 
of willow. After it has been scraped smooth, the bow is care- 
fully bound round with hemp, and it is finally lacquered white 
and red. The arrows are composed of bamboo, with feathers 
at the lower extremity, taken from the wings ‘or tail of the 
hawk. The arrows used for amusement have blunt or flat 
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arrow-heads, heads, and in the, de oration of the 


the Japan ese toxopholite. busy 
their arrows at an target, our attention 
is arrested by a a little fellow, a boy about ten years old, who, 
ay two monstrous “swords stuck in his girdle, strats about 
eee with an air of immense assurance. His irresistibly 
“droll appearance at first suggests the idea that be is a tumbler 
about to > perform some curious acrobatic trick ; but the haughty 
= of his face, and the respect with which tie'te treated, 
soon banish s such an idea. The fact’ is, he is a nobleman’s 
and, to serve in & military capacity, 
_ substitute for is father, enjoys the privilege of wearing his 
father’s two swords—a 2 gi J only enjoyed by! nobles of the 
But we have waste ‘on Our little héro the ‘shrill 
us of the coming procession. Out we" tirn ifito 
public street, and find a company of 
white, and armed with swords and pikes, keeping ‘clea?’ a 
_passage for the show. 
Here it coutes :—white sedans, black sedans, gilded sedans; 
‘nobles on horseback, in coats of various colours, all embroidéred 
_ with gold ; servants on foot, carrying fans and big ron 
yery, great. ‘and glorious to behold. Here come led! hotves, 
caparisoned, each attended by eight grooms, and y 
_ tected from the sunshine by a huge parasol, éarried by’ two 
“sturdy porters. Here come coaches big ‘as London oninibiises, 
“and drawn by jet-black bullocks, “These vehiclés'afe for the 
ladies of the chief nobles, and are fall inside. Pages surround 
“the coaches, tarrying footstools, slippers, fans, parasols, ‘snd 
the whole paraphernalia required by a lady on visit Of state- 
~ ceremony. The 'Zidgdon is about to Visit “the Mikado, and 
~ reat 3 is the magnificence displayed: Here come more sedans, 


“Wore Umbrellas, mote horsemen, more footmen, mére slaves, 
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‘pikemen. After a variety of presents, con- 
scimitar, sun-dial, three tables, a 


pair of candlesticks, two pillars of ebony, two golden dishes, 
the books, and a pairof wax slippers. Then after these comes 
the Ziogoon in a coach all cayered with gold, surrounded by — 
noblemen, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, and fol- 
lowed by a compound mass of splendour, slayes, lords, ladies, 
pages, pikemen, masqueraders, and the Mikado’s private band. 
_ . While our eyes are dazzled with the bright colours, and our 
ears deafened with the sounds of the pipes, tabors, cymbals, 
Dells, gongs, ete., we notice that the majority of the spectators 
_are rushing off in an opposite direction from that which has been 
taken by the procession. Of course we follow, and find our- 
“selves on a Japanese race-course. There are multitudes of 
_people, a course closely kept, and grand-stands for distinguished 
people. As to thé race, it seems very much like races ae 
where else; the Japanese, with their tablets and small b 
are fast inking the odds, and gambling and cheating, even 7 
is done in places nearer home. Well, the race is over ; some- 
,body’s horse comes in first, somebody else’s some- 
» body else’s at the very tail of the ruck, and somebody else's 
nowhere. 
pq Tbe Japanese theatre is the next place of attention for 
, pleasure-seekers in Japan, and so we may as well take a peep 
at what they are doing. The house is very full, crowded from 
floor. to ceiling, and a noisy band is playing a monotonous 
_tune, It is difficult at first to understand what is meant’ by 
>the_scenery on the stage, for the painters have ignored pey- 
,Spective, and the result,is the most extraordinary combinations 
ot dimes which it is possible.to.imagine.. The actors are very 
i@jaily dressed, but as their dressing-rooms ‘are at one end of 
athe. theatre, and the stage at the other, they have to pass 
ll terongh the line of spectators in the pit before they reach 
.There are-no actresses. female.parta are played by 
-bays, .Declamation, seems to be the chief requisite. for a 
agapanese actor... He rayes—they all rave, and the more they 
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rave the more the audience applaud. The plays are many of 
them something like the mysteries, which the monks formerly 
represented in England; that is, they treat of religious sub- 
jects, and are founded on the actions of the ancient gods and 
heroes of Japan. Some are devoted to moral purposes, in 
which revenge and lofty courage are strikingly exhibited, The 
plays are divided into three acts, not played consecutively, 
but an act of another being played between each, so that the 
spectators may go out and refresh themselves. Wo take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and as we go wandering through 
the streets stop to observe a band of merry vagabonds soli- 
citing alms. These are bold-faced beggars; they pretend to be 
blind, deaf, halt, maimed, and in piteous accents ask for a 
dole. No sooner have they received it than they laugh gaily, 
leap over one another's backs, and bring down money and 
applause in plenty. 

Wearied out with sight-seeing, we are glad enough to make 
the best of our way to our lodgings, and sleeping, see in our 
dreams again the curious things we have witnessed through 


the day. 


In bringing our series of Japanese papers to a close, we can- 
not omit to urge upon our readers the importance of effect- 
ually improving the opportunity which the providence of Ged 
has given us in opening up this highly interesting country to 
the exertions of the Christian missionary. A country so long 
closed against the introduction of Christianity as Japan has 
been, must often have caused the believer in New Testament 
revelation anxious thought. Obedience to the command of our ~ 
Saviour—“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to | 
every creature,’ was rendered physically impossible, by the re- 
strictive policy adopted, and a feeling of pain and shame must 
often have been associated with these thoughts. Japan had been 
closed against missionary effort by the outrages of those who 
professed and called themselves Christians. Once that country 
was open to receive the religion and civilization of Europe, but 
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the honesty and contidence of the Japanese were betrayed, and 
in their indignation and indiscriminating resentment, the 
country was closed against all further advances of Europeans, 
the name of Christianity blasphemed, and the cross literally 
trampled under foot. The country is now again opened, and 
a heavy obligation rests upon England and America. The 
Japanese are an intelligent and entérprising people. They 
will readily receive our modes of thohght and feeling. They 
will learn of us—copying what is bail, perhaps more readily 
than, what is excellent, and thereforé our intercourse with 
them involves deep responsibility. It behoyes us to show 
Japan that her best interests will be promoted by a free in- 
tercourse with our people ;—that she has much to hope and 
nothing to fear from European or American nations ;—that 
the tie of our common humanity binds us together ;—that our 


commercial interests are identical, and that the religion we 


profess is a grand reality,—the religion for all people, and for 
all ime, bringing “‘ GLory To Gop LN THE HIGHEST, AND ON 
EARTIL PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.”’ 


| 


THE CLAIMS OF HOME, 


Ar the present time, the missionary field is universally re- 
garded by Christians as a vast and important sphere of labour ; 
and constant appeals are being made to the sympathy and 
liberality of all classes of individuals, in order to increase the 
funds, and to extend the efforts, of various societies instituted 
to promote the spread of the Gospel, both at home and abroad. 
The events which, of late, in the course of God's providence, 
have oceurred in India, have aroused the publi¢ mind to a sense 
of our responsibility, as a nation, in our relation to that vast 
empire; and this fact ought toawaken devout gratitude and the 
earnest hope that rich and abundant fruit will be the result. 

The influence of awakened energy in this direction should 
excite also, in the minds of Christians, a deeper sense of re- 
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sponsibility in connexion with the domestic relationships of 
hife—a subject which has, undoubtedly, the highest claim upon | 
our attention, and our most active exertions. 

For wise purposes, the Creator has placed us in families, 
each member having his or her peculiar sphere of action and 
special work to do. The Christian portion of a household is 
responsible, in a great measure, for the spiritual welfare of the 
rest, because favourable or unfavourable impressions of religion 
will be given and received according to the general deport- 
ment and conversation of those who profess to be followers of 
Christ. And yet we frequently neglect the interest of those 
nearand dear to usin the home circle, forgetting that they must 
as surely perish, unless they repent, as the most darkened 
heathen, for whose conversion we are, perhaps, contributing 
our aid, and offering our prayers. 

Is it not strange that we should be so concerned for the 
welfare of an individual of whom we know nothing, whilst we 
see with indifference those who are dear to us by the ties of 
nature and affection, living without an anxious thought about 
their immortal souls? Surely, in this respect, charity ought 
“to begin at home ;” and, whatever our position in the family, 
if we enjoy the privilege of being the children of God, our- 
selves redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, it is a plain 
and positive duty to strive earnestly and perseveringly ‘to 
bring to a knowledge of the truth those with whom we asso- 
ciate in the daily walks of life. 

Is there a parent, a sister or brother, a friend or servant, in 
our home, unsaved, “ having no hope, and without God in the 
world”? If we leave any means untried, to bring the erring one 
to the feet of Jesus, are we not responsible, in a great measure, 
for that soul's everlasting welfare ? Our influence, indeed, may 
be small, but our pravers may be earnest; and our efforts are 
not to consist merely of expostulation and entreaty, but also of 
humble endeavours to set such an example as that others may 
be won to Christ by the sincerity and loveliness of true reli- 
gion exhibited in our character and life. 
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One great reason, perhaps, for the neglect of home work is 
the delicacy we feel in introducing the subject of religion, 
arising from the consciousness that our daily conduct is not 
always in strict accordance with our professed principles. At 
home we so naturally throw off all restraint, revealing our 
true character, and exhibiting numerous traits and weaknesses, 
which casual observers would rarely suspect us of possessing, 
but which cannot fail to make an impression on those who 
frequently witness such inconsistencies. 

The work, then, must commence with se/f; and the more 
earnestly and prayerfully we strive to become like Christ, the 
more effectually will our home mission prosper, until its blessed 
influence be felt throughout our own beloved land, and in far 


distant portions of the world, when God's will shall “be done - 


in the earth, as it is in heaven.” M. P, 


RED-LETTER DAYS. 
JUNE, 

2. Ascension-day. Holy Thursday.—¥rom the earliest times, 
this day was set apart to commemorate Christ’s Ascension into 
Heaven. All processions on this, and on the previous “ Roga- 
tion days’’ (see May 29), were abolished at the Reformation. 
A relic of these processions is, however, still retaimed in 
London, where in some parishes, the ministers, accompanied 
by the churchwardens and a number of boys, with wands, 
walk im procession, and on coming to the divisions of the 
parishes, the boys strike the walls with their wands. This is 
called beating the bounds. | 

ll. S¢. Barnabas.—The apostle Barnabas, whose proper 
name was Joses, was descended from the tribe of Levi, and 
born at Cyprus. He was educated at Jerusalem under the 
care of Gamaliel, a learned Jew; and after his conversion he 
preached the gospel with Paul in various countries for fourteen 
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years. He is said to have suffered martyrdom at Salamis in 
his native island, by being shut up all mght in the synagogue 
by some Jews, and in the morning cruelly tortured, and 
afterwards stoned to death. 

12. Whit Sunday.—This day is intended to commemorate the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, in a visible appearance, upon the 
Apostles and other disciples at Jerusalem. In the ancient 
church, the catechumens appeared on this day m white 
garments, which gave rise to the term “White Sunday.”’ The 
Greeks called it Bright Sunday. This day is celebrated with 
much pomp in the Romish Church. At St. Peter's at Rome, 
after the ceremonies inside the cathedral, the Pope is seated 
in a chair of state on the grand gallery of the outside, with 
numerous attendants. The immense area and colonnade before 
the cathedral are crowded with spectators. All eyes are fixed 
on the gallery ; the chant of the choir is heard at a distance ; 
the blazes of torches play round the columns. When the 
pontiff appears, the whole multitude below fall on their knees ; 
the cannons give a general discharge, while, rising slowly from 
his throne, the Pope lifts his hands towards Heaven, stretcbes - 
forth his arms, and thrice gives his benediction to the people. 

15, 17, 18. Ember-days.— The Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after Whit Sunday. See 16th March. 

19. Trinity Sunday, or the feast of the Holy Trinity, is the 
Sunday next after Whit Sunday, and is said to have been first 
established in England by Archbishop Becket. It is stilla 
custom, of ancient usage, for the judges and great law-oflicers 
of the crown, together with the Lord Mayor of London and 
other city dignitaries, to attend divine service at St. Paul’s on 
this day, and hear a sermon preached by the Lord Mayor's 
chaplain. 

24. St. John the Baptist.—The history of this emment man 
is well known, and this day, fixed to commemorate his nativity, 
calls for no particular remark. A singular custom, which 
formerly prevailed at Magdalen College, Oxford, may be men- 
tioned. A permanent pulpit of stone was inserted into a 
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corner of the first quadrangle, and the quadrangle was, on 
occasion of the Annual Sermon on this day, furnished round 
the sides with a large fence of green boughs, that the preach- 
ing might more nearly resemble that of John the Baptist in 
the Wilderness. ¢ 

29. St. Peter.— From this apostle the Romish church 
assumes to derive her authority, andas may be supposed, very 
splendidly celebrates this his anniversary. The illuminations 
at Rome on this day are most brilliarft. But a church which 
looks to Peter instead of Peter’s Lord, as its head, cannot be a 
true church. CHRoNos. 


DAY-DREAMERS. 


Tie day-dreamers are a very mournful, because a self-deceiving, gene- 
ration. Like a man who has his windows glazed with yellow glass, and 
who can fancy a golden sunshine or a mellow autumn in the fields, even 
when a wintry sleet is sweeping over them, the day-dreamer lives in an 
elysium of his own creating. With a foot on either side of the fire, with 
his chin on his bosom, and the wrong end of the book turned towards 
him, he can pursue his self-complacent musings till he imagines himself a 
traveller in-unknown lands, the explorer of Central Africa, the solver of 
all the unsolved problems in science, the author of some unprecedented 
poem at which the wide world is wondering, or something so stupendous 
that he even begins to quail at his own glory. The misery is, that whilst 
nothing is done towards attaining the greatness, his luxurious imagination 
takes its possession for granted, and with ‘his feet on the fender, he 
fancies himself already on the highest pinnacle of fame; and a still greater 
misery is, that the time thus wasted in unprofitable musings, if spent in 
honest application and downright working, would go very far to carry 
him where his sublime imagination fain would be.—Dr. J. Hamtiton., 


>. 
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Privct Alfred has visited Bethlehem and Jerusalem, On the 23rd of March, His 
Royal Highness and party set out for Hebron. At Nar Elias, the Groeks of the 
convent had laid down carpets and placed an arm-chqir for the Prince, under the olive 
trees, where there is a view on the right hand of rrten ccha and on the left of Jernusajetn. 


The convent-bell was rung famously, and a crowd of Greek and ihe De eho 
gathered to see the Prince. At Bethlehem, his nutherous cavalcade rode 
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multitude of eager people: men in their red and white turbans, with holiday robes of 
scarlet cloth ; women and girls, in dark blue and red, with gold coins on their heads, 
and bracelets of gold and silver on their arms: and many a prayer of “God preserve 
him to his mother,” or “‘ God lengthen bis daya” was uttered, in an andible voice, by 
the bystanders, in their vernacular Arabic. 
Jerusalem for the Dead Sea. 


“Tue first public Drinking Fountain erected in Londen, was opened on. the 

It is the gift of Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., and is placed at the wall of 8. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Soow-hill. It will, no doybt, be a great boon. It is astonishing 
how many persons agreed in being thirsty for some days after the opening vf the 
fountain. 

Tus confirmation of Her Royal Highness Princess Alice (who is just sixteen years 
of-age) took place on the 2ist of April, at the private chapel at Windsor Castle, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury officiated. The Princess has, we are told, won golden 
opinions from her tutors and governesses. We hope she will take the place of her 
eidor sister in the affections, as we are sure she will in the good wishes, of the Hritish 
nation. 


“Ws wonder whether it is interesting to our readers to be informed that Parliament 
was dissolved on the 2ird of April, that there has been, in consequence, & general 
daction of new representatives, and that the new Parliament was to assemble on the 
Sist of May. 

Da. LAagpuer, whose name, in connexion with scientific litera‘ure, has a wide re- 
piitation, and some of whose popular works are, no doubt, familiar to our ruaders, 
died at Naples, on the 29th of April. 


Ir is a matter of thankfulness to know that the dreadful and long-existing asutiny 
im India is now quelled. The lst of May was appointed as a day of general thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the successes granted to our arms in suppressing the 
rebellion. One of the ringleaders of the mutiny, Tantia Topee, has been captured, 
tried, and executed. 


and the good offices of England, in endeavouring t prevent an outbreak, being un- 
saccessful. The Emperor Napoleon icft Paris on the 10th of May, for the seat of war, 
ta take command of hisarmy. The Empress accompanied him part of the way. She 
has been appointed Regent during the Emperor's absence. We must 
desire that our own dear country will be kept from any participation in this war. ° 


Iw consequence of the commencement of hostilities just mentioned, the Prince of 
Wales has left Rome, and is about to return to England. During his residence in the 
Italian capital, his self-possession and gentle, umpretending manners have excite 
universal admiration. He has visited everything worth seeing, observing most strictly 
his incognito. He has been surrounded by those from whom he could acquire ideas, 
not observing royal etiquette too strictly. 

world-wide, died at Berlin, on the 6th of May, We 
hope, shortly, to give some account of this remarkable man. 1} tool 


Wiz we write, the May Meetings of religious and benevolent societies—the — 
and true glory; of England—are being held. Next mionth we shall 


some interesting particulars connected with them. 
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Che Youth's Magazine Advertiser. 
JaNwARY, 1859. 


On lst January, 1859, will be published, Crown Svo, price 4d., 
No. I. OF A NEW, SERIES 


(BEING THE FIFTH) 


THE YOUTHS MAGAZINE 
i 
The Yourn’s MaGazin® was commence? in the year 1806 by some 
earrest-minded members of the Sunpay Scuoot Union Committee. It was 
for many years conducted by the late Mr. »W. B. Gurney, and the late 
Mr. W. F. Lioyd, so well known and much honoured for their services in the 
cause of Christ. The Magazine has numbered among its contributors several 
who have been highly esteemed in the literary and religious world, amongst 
the most prominent of whom may be named Jane Taylor (whose “ Contribu- 
tions of Q. Q.” were reprinted from this Magazine), Mrs. Sherwood, and 
Dr. Cope. 


For more than half a century has the Yourn’s MaGazine addressed itself 


to intelligent young persons in Christian families ; many who are now grand- 
fathers and grandmothers having derived much delight and instruction in 
their younger days from its pages. It is the oldest Maguzine for youth, and 
has been the means of contributing to the pleasure and protit of three genera- 
tions. While seeking to interest and please its readers, its pages have been 
always characterized by a tone of evangelical religion without any sectarian- 
ism. The Magazine is now the property of the Sunday School Union, the 
name of which society will be a guarantee that the catholic principles hitherto 
seen in its pages will be maintained. 

In announcing a new series of the Youta’s? MAGAZINE, the Committee of 
the Sunday School Union confidently appeal to the heads of tamilies and 
Principals of educational establishments to procure its circulation among 
those for whom it is intended. 

The features of the Magazine will be developed from month to month. 
A brief statement, however, may be given of the kind of articles which wiil 
Appear. It will seek to interest and amuse; and while addressing itself to 
the imagination and intellect, it will not forget the heart and the soul. Live- 
liness, sincerity, thoughtfulness, piety, will be promoted. 

Tales and Sketches will, of course, have theif due place; and it will be the 
tim of the writers to furnish such as will not pointless, vapid, or childish, 
but which shall be of real merit both as to composition and aim. The author 
of “ Mary Powell” has kindly undertaken to write a new tale for the 

agazine. 

Biography will have a place. Eminent menand women of the present and 
former ages will be noticed, and the lessons of their lives set forth as guides 


or beacons, as examples, encouragements, or warnings. 
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History will be asked for lessons from its capacious stores. Clio wil] be 
appealed to, to draw from her never-failing repositories something that may 
inform and interest the youth of these times. 

Travels, voyages, and descriptions of countries, cities, or deserts, will be 
nsrrated, so that though the readers of the Yourn’s MaGaziInE may dwell 
among their own people, their thoughts may now and then revert to the 
doings of other nations and the marvels of other places. Possibly some 
young Livingstone, Barth, or ida Pfeiffer, may by our pages be fired with a 
seal for exploration. 

Science and Art will make an appearance, not in a professor's gown nor 
with dull speech, but with smiling countenance, hearty feelings, and earnest 
cheerfulness, telling of marvels in heaven and earth undreamed of by many 
who may perhaps be thereby led to be very Herschels or Brewsters. 

Poetry will adorn our pages. Music, too, will occasionally bring its en- 
livening aid. 

The gardens of Literature will be entered, and fair flowers therefrom will 
be cut and disposed in beautiful bouquets. 

The Dom@tic Affections will be tenderly dealt with and faithfally culti- 
vated. The result will, it is hoped, be seen in many happy families. - 

Biblical Papers will from time to time appear, encouracing a reverent 
study, and affording enlightened illustration, of the Sacred Volume. 

Miscellaneous Articles will be inserted. Books will be reviewed. Passing 
Events will be noted, so that we may “ catch, ere she flies, the Cynthia of the 
minute ;” and a portion of the Magazine will be allotted for Notes and Queries 
on various subjects. : 

Religion will pervade the whole ; no study or pursuit being of real value 
unless the heart be rightly disposed towards God, | 

The Youtn'’s MaGaztne will claim to havea place in the arrangements of 
British evenings at home, on the tables of British drawing-rooms, in the bags 
of British young ladies, and the pockets of British young gentlemen ; in the 
studies of British papas, and in the boudoirs of British mammas; while it 
will not scorn to be occasionally introduced to British juveniles in the nursery. 

We will not entreat those for whom we write to patronise and recommend as, 
for we are certain that if we do our part well our young friends will be con- 
strained to do theirs. It has been said that “there is nothing so successful 
as success; and we hope that the history of the Yourn’s MaGazine will 
illustrate the wisdom of the saving. 

The January Number will contain a beautifal 


COLOURED ENGRAVING OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


With a notice of each member. Inthe same number will be commenced 
A NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


Published menthly, price Fourpence, and may be had of all booksellers. 
All corgmunications, books for review, &c., to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Your's Macazine, 56, Old Bailey, London. 


Just published, 576 pp., crown Svo, price 4s. 6d., 


HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST for 1858, 
containing Discussions on the “ Resurrection of the Body,” “ Origin of 
Indian Rebellion,” “ Causes of Commercial Crisis,” “‘ Which is the abler writer 
— Dickens or Thackeray ?” &c., &c. 
May also be had in Two Vols. price 2s. 64. each. 
London : Houston and Wrigat, 65, Paternoster Row ; 
and all Booksellers, 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PRESENTS. 


Half-a-grown, cloth gilt, with many Llustrations, 
YOUNG HUMPHREY'S TALES AND SKETCHES IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Mpral and Religious. 
Also, beautifully [lustrated, price Half-a-crown, cloth gilt, 
YOUNG HUMPHREY'S KEEPSAKE, 
lu feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
THE YOUTH’S CABINET OF INSTRUCTION AN] AMUSE- 
MENT. LIlustrated with numerous Engragings. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 
GREGORY'S GIFT BOOK. With a@ Frontispiece engraved on 
Siecl, and Many Illustrations on Wood. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s, 64., with numerous Engravings, 
THE YOUTH’S GIFT BOOK: Origial Tales and Miscellanies, 
in Prose and Verse. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 64., with Engravings, 
THE YOUTHFUL ENTERTAINER, ? Tales and Miscellanies, in 
Prose and Verse. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 
BOYS AND GIRLS AT HOME. With a Steel Engraving, Fron- 


tispiece, and other Illustrations. 


Price Id., 8s. per 100, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S STEWARDSHIP. A 
SERMON, by the Rev. C. H. 


Sunday School Union, 56, Old Bailey, London, E.C. ~ 


January Ist, 1859, the first Number, 72 pp., price 6d., 


OF A 
NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED SERIES 
oF 


HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, and LITE- 
RARY M AGAZINE, a Work devoted to deliberate and impartial Dis- 
cussion of important questions in Religion, History, Politics, Social Economy, 
and to the promotion of Selt-culture. 
The January Number will be one of unusual interest, and will contain an 
Article by Mr. Neil on “ Periodical Literature; its Uses, Purposes, and Plan” 
-An Essay on “ Middle Class Examinations and Degrees ”"—A Poetic Critique, 
and Original Poetry-—A Paper on “ Florence Nightingale”— Review of Carlyle’s_, 
Frederick the Great—Discussions on the Use of Liturgies, the Reformation by 
Henry VILL, and Governmental Suppression of the “ Social Evil,” Xe. 


Londen: Houtsrow and 65, Paternoster Row ,; 
and all Booksellers. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Illustrated with many Engravings, in one vol., price 8s. 6d. cloth extra ; 
or, in separate vols., 38, 6d. and 5s., 
Pw from the CORAL ISLANDS; or, Incidents of 
Contrast between Savage and Christian Life of the South Sea Islanders. 
By the Rev. Wittiam of Rarotonga. 
Third thousand, revised and improved, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. eloth, 
HOME BOOK for CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
By J. G. Pree, B.A. 
“ This work, we trust, will find a place in every Christian family, being 
admirably adapted to improve the minds of the young.”—— Mother's Magazine. 
“ Avery pretty volume, containing fifty-four brief tales, in prose and poetry. 
The descriptions are pleasingly written, and the moral of each is truly 
valuable.” — Teacher's Magazine. 
Complete in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. cloth, (nearly 1000 pages, ) 
CHILD'S COMMENTATOR onthe HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By the Rev. Incram Conntn, M.A. A New Edition, 
Iilustrated with superior Engravings. 
Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


4 be BIBLE STORY BOOK. By Rev. B. H. Draper. 


First and Second Series together in one vol, Lliustrated with a Fron- 
tispiece in colours, and Sixteen Wood Logravings. 
Fifth Edition, with Fifteen superior Engravings, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
\ ARY AND HER MOTHER; or, Scriptural Stories 
a for Young Children. 
Second Edition, in 18mo, price Is. cloth; Is. 6d. gilt, 


TINHE NATURAL HISTORY ofthe YEAR. For Children. 
By B. B. Woopwanp, Esq., B.A., F.S-A. 
*.* This little book is beautiiully illustrated, and forms an elegant and 
instructive present, 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth, with many Illustrations, 
TEACHER'S OFFERING, for 1858. Published 
Monthly, price One Penny. 
Warp & Uo., 27. DPaternoster-row. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Now ready, 
HE CHILDRENS ALMANACK ‘for 1859, 
Price One Penny; in cover, and interleaved with ruled paper, 2d. 
This little Almanack, consisting of 16 pp., centains a suitable Text for every 
Sunday and Holyday, the portion from Scripture being generally chosen from 
the Service appointed for the day. To most of the several days.in each month 
are annexed Short Historical and Biographical Notices ; Great Even‘s, and 
Brief Records of Distinguished Characters, are thus included. At the foot of 
each page are hints on Flowers, showing the flowers of the season, and the 
mode of treatment of a flower garden, Short and easy pieces of Poetry, Pro- 
verbs, Anecdotes, Xc., fill up twelve of the pages. The first page is an En- 
graved Title fitted for children, and the last three pages comprise Explana- 
er of the Principal Holy Seasons, and other matter of a simplaand useful 
ind, bi 
Drrosirortrs :—77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 4, Royal 
Exchange ; and .§, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, London. 


Just published, in cloth, gilt edges, with fourteen beautiful Engravings, 
price 1s.,* 
‘RAND-PAPA'S MISSIONARY STORIES TO THE 


YOUNG. By an OLp MISSIONARY, 


YIBLE FRUIT FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the 
B Rev. E. MANNERING. Third Thousand. 18mo, cloth lettered, 
price ls. 6d. 

‘We feel certain that any teacher wishing aid in addressing little ones 
would find it here. Many of the thoughts are really beautiful.”—-Scotch 
S. S. Mag. 

Second Edition, in foolscap 8yo, price 2s., cloth lettered, 
} OW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. A Guide to the Young, 
By the Rev. J. B. Lisver. 

“There is not a page nor a paragraph wl&ch presents not something really 

of importance.” —Christian Witness. 
Second Thousand, greatly enlarged, in 18mo, cloth, gilt edges, price Is, 6d. 
fhe BROTHER BORN FOR ADVERSITY; or, the 
Similarity of the Saviour’s Sorrow and Sufferings to those of his 
Followers. By the Author of ** God is Love,” &e., &c. 
Second Edition, price 2s., 

~ESSONS OF LIFE AND DEATH: A Memorial of 

4 Sanau Bari. By Evizanera Rivpuie. 

‘* A beautiful narrative, to which we would earnestly invite the attention of 
our youthful readers.” —Christian Examiner. 

Now ready, Third Edition, in One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 
mille HISTORY OF JOSEPH, Viewed in Connection 
with the Antiquities of Egypt, and the Customs of the Times in which 
he lived. By the Rev. THorRNLeY SMITH. 

‘“ No Sunday-school teacher who is desirous of interesting his or her pupils 
in the early vicissitudes of the Hebrew people should be without a copy of this 
work.’ — Youth's Magazine. 

Eighth Thousand. 18mo, sewed Is., cloth Is. 6d, 
YOU'TH’S KEY TO THE BIBI E. Including the 
Kvidences and History of the Sacred Books, and a Dictionary of every 
important word in the Old and New Testaments. Adapted for the Use of 
Families and Schools and Bible Classes, By the Rev. T. Timpson. 


\ EMOIRS OF ONE HUNDRED EMINENT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. With Two Essays :—lIst. On the Import- 
ance of Sunday Schools. 2nd. On the Office of Sunday-School Teaching. 
vy the Rev. Tuomas Timpson. Third Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WEDDING PRESENT. 
Twenty-third Thousand, cloth, 1s. 6d.; or in white silk, 2s. 6d. 
(SOUNSELS TO A NEWLY-WEDDED PAIR; or, 
- Friendly Suggestions to Husbands and Wives. A Companion for the 
and a Remembrancer for Life. By the Rev. Joun Morison, 
.D, 
In 18mo, cloth lettered, price Is. 
TDHE BIBLE AND ITS HISTORY. The Manuscript, 
Literature, Translation, and Early punting of the Sacred Volume. 
By the Rev. W. Tarporrton. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
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THE BEST GIFT BOOKS. 
HE BIBLE REMEMBRANORR., By the Rey. I. Conuty, 


M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Tabular Views of the Psalms, 
Promises, &c.., and Analysis of the whole Bible. Third edition, square L16mo.. 
cloth, 28., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Free by post at same prices. 

“Every reaner of the Bible should possess this invaluable little book.” — 
Christian World. 

“ Iv-is incomparably the finest thing of the kind in the English tongue. The 
amount and variety of matter are altogether incredible.”— British Standard. 


Just out, a Re-issue of 


te POCKET COM characterized by 


the “Sunday School Magazine,” as “the most comple te, concise, criti- 
cal, and cheap work, that has ever wh. off red.” It is especi: ily adapted to 


the requirements of Sunday School Teachers, and to those persons who desire 
a portable volume, of easy reference. Fifty engravings will be interspersed 
throughout, illustrating Oriental and Roman customs, dresses, &ce. More 
than Fifty Thousand References, besides Maps, Tables, &c., make this Com- 
mentary truly useful and interesting. 

To be completed in Fifteen Parts, at 4d. each, Post free, 

Partridge and Co., Bible Warehouse, Paternoster. row. ’ 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOUKS 
BY TIERS GRADATIONS in READING and § SPELL. 
ING. upon an entirely new and original plan, by whith Dissyllables 
are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 48th Edition. Price, Js. 6d. bound. ~ 


BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 217th Edition. Price 1s. 6d., bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 36th Edition. Price 
6d. 
Simpkin and Co., and a'l Booksellers 


Fourth Thousand, price Is., post free, | 

i; OW TO PUBLISIL: a Manual for Authors. Contents: 

—Preliminary Remarks—Writing a Manuscript —Selection of a Title 
—Choice of a Publisher— Modes of Publishing—Publishing on Commission— 
Value of a Manuscript—lIllustrations —Copyright—Choice of Size—Paper— 
Printing—Stereotyping—Binding— Advertising —When to Publish—Reprint- 
ing Price— Reviewing— Messrs. Partridge and Co.'s Terms of Publishing— 
Specimens of Type and Size—Specimens of Woodcuts, etc., ete. 


Third kdition, Is. 6d. post free, 
IFE OF ALDERMAN KELLY, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
4 don. By Rev. R. C. Keury, M.A. 
“ Of the utmost value to young men.”—Hogg's /nstructor. 
London : Partridge and Co., laternoster-row. 


A NEW REWARD BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE CHILDREN’S BREAD FROM THE MASTER'S 
TABLE. Being a Portion of Scripture, with an appropriate Verse for 
Every Day in the Year. Specially designed for the Young. 1s. cloth gilt ; 
la: 6d. Roan tuck, as a Pocket book. A Specimen Copy sent free by post 
on receipt of 15 stamps. 
London : Knight and Son, Clerkenwell -close. 


‘* The one shil'ing quarterly, second to no contemporary in grasp of thought, vigour of 
writiog, or perfectness In Ke owledge, which it brings te bear on the social, political, and 
economical questions, now stands vefore the world as one of the facts which the adtance 
of the age has brought to realisation.— Atlas, 


This day, No. LV., January, Price Is. 


ELIORA.—Contents: 


1. Progress of Prison Dise piine. 
2. The Morals of France, viewed in her Contemporary Literature 
5. Carlyle, and his Writings. | 
4. Cotton Supply. 
5. The Philosophy of the Temperance Reformation. 
f. Friends in Council. 
7. Record of Social Politica, 
8. Literary Reviews. 
Vol. 1., containing valuable Essays on Social Science, just published. 
Price 58., free by post. 


London: ParTRiperR ann Co, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘ The marks of earnestness and power are increasingly apparent in this new periodical.” 
Brighton Examiner. 


The favourable impression which we received from the last, which was also the first 
Number of this periodical, has been fully confirmed, if not positively raised, by that now 
before us. The seven essays which it contains iré aimirabliy well varied in subj: et: and 
each subject is treated in a competent, \ Roroug, and purpose-like way, so that even 
where one mav dissent from the views avowed, or fhe conclusions reasoned for (as we do 
in several instances), he must still respect the ability and since iy which are prominently 
displayed. We are specially well pleased with tw@ papers —one on the Consolidation and 
Amendment of the Statute Law, and another on the Social Power of the Pulpit.”— 
Northern Warder, 


‘We recommend this periodical to the ecaref@l perusal of our readers."— National 
Niandard., if 


‘ The eecond part of this excellent serial fully fh ars out the opinion we pronounced 
after th perusal of the first Number, There aré in the new part ten articles on topics 
historical, biog raphical, legal, critical, religous, edu ational, teetotal, political, and lite- 
rary, and all of them are written in acareful and masterly manner. Thearticle, ** Ts mper- 
ance intl Story,” will probabl . be of the greatest inferest to temperance reformers, It gives 
aconcise resume ofthe most important feature sof fhe 470 statutes which have been already 
passed to regulate the drink traffic, and proves, in’ lovical and forcible manner, that no 
measure will be found to succeed In curing the e@ils of inte mperance short of a Maine- 
aw. It will be admired alike for its searching refsoving and lucid style, and will most 
certainly modtfy, if not altogether remove, the a@bjections of those who have hitherto 
opposed legislative enactments on the subject, O8 the whole, it is a most important and 
Valuable contribution to the literature of prohibiti m. The other articles, we re peat, are 
of a first class character, and no one who is in any way connected with, or favourable to, 


the temperance movement, should be without this valuable periodical.”— Liverpool 
Observer 


- 
“The second number has a suggestive article on the life of William Paterson, the 


rounder of the Bank of England, and one on the Consolidation and Amendment of the 
gtatute The Criflic. 


* The Social Power of the Pulpit ‘is a valuable article We next come to ‘ Temper- 
ance in History.” This is the best article by faringthe Number; full of important infor- 
mation, far from generally accessible, it bears immeBdiately | pon the propriety of legislative 
interference, and on the best mode for prohibition.” Weekly Record. 


The second number of this new quarterly is quite equal to its predecessors.""—Joln 
OGroat's Journal. 


The objects of this new and peculiarly cheap review are moral, material, political, 
educational, and socia! improvement tn th larwest sense of the term, whilethis improve- 
ment is based. not upon any merely pfiflosoph c theories, but upon the sure foundation 
of practical Christi initv as the last end and highest developement of all human progress. 
In this \ lew, ‘ Meliora’ has special claims upon the religious as well as upon the scien- 
tie public, and the number now issued fully suggains the opinion which we originally 
forme d in regard to the ability of its conductoy. — Londonderry Standard, 


“The second number of a periodical with the above title has been forwarded to us. It 
contains ten articles on subjects the nature of which is fairly enough indicated by its 
tithe lhey are written with considerable ability, and display an amount of research 
which entitles them to the respect of the public.” #/iusirated News of the World. | 
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PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETY, 


Established in 1851, under 6 and 7 William IV. e. 32. 
OFFICE, 
37, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
Gover, Joun, Esq , New Kent-road, , Minuar, R. J., Esq.; Holland-grove, 


Chairman. North Brixton. 
Buncess, Joseru, Eeq., Keen's-row, Pratt, Danii, Esq., Fleet-street, 
Walworth. and Cacktield. 
Burton, J. R., Esq., Dover-road, and | Sinvester, H. k., Esq. Dover- 
‘Tooting-common, road, 
Curupertson, F., Esq., 62, King Tuompson, J., Esq., Newgate-street, 
William-street, and Holloway and 3, Clarence-terrace, Regent's- 
Junninos, Esq., Melrose- park. 
villa, Lee. | 
ARBITRATORS. 
youtp, Groner, Esq., Loughton. Arsiryy Eeq., Southwark. 
Low, JAMES, Esq., Gracechurch-street | Trirrox, Jos., Esq., 54, Lombard- 
Mann, Jonn, Esq, Charterhouse-sq, street. 
AUDITORS. 
Miers, Tuomas, Esq., Loughborough- | Mittar, W. H., Eeq., Laurel-grove, 
road, Brixton. Brixton-hill. 
DANK ERS. 
Messrs. Barciay, Bevan, Trirron, and Co., 54, Lombard-street. 
BOLICITORS, | 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, and Hammer- 
smith. 
SURVEYORS, 


Messrs. W. and C. Pueu, Blackman-street. 
ADVANCE DEPARTMENT. 

This Society was established in May, 1851, for the purpose of lending 
money to persons desirous of purchasing house or landed property, either for 
investment or occupation. 

£252,250 has already been advanced, which is a proof that the advantages 
offered by the Society have been appreciated by the public, and that the terms 
are such as to meet the requirements of those who are desirous to become the 
owners of property. 

Money in large or sinall sums, for long or short periods, may be obtained 
without delay, upon the security of freehold, copyhold, and. leaschold pro- 
perty. 

The charges of the Society's Solicitors for preparing the security ure defrayed 
by the Soc ety. 

The amount of advance is paid to the borrower without any deduction what- 
ever, and there is no charge for office fees during the term of the Joan. 

Persous desirous of purchasing house property are invited to consult the re- 
gister of property for sale, kept at the office; or a copy of the printed particn- 
lars, being extracts from the same, will be forwarded upon application. 

Forms of application for advances, and Prospectuses of the Investment De- 
rtment can be obtained at the offices of the Society, 37, "New Bridge Street, 
lackfriars, London, or of any of the local Agents. 

Jonuw Epwakp Tresippen, Secretary. 
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